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[L TRILLING : 

ritj and Authenticity 

i Oxford University Press. £3. 

vud then it is possible to 
are die moral life in process 
revising itaelf, perhaps by re- 
‘ the emphasis it formerly 
on one or another of its 
ents, perhaps by inventing 
adding to itself a new clement, 

! mode of conduct or of fecl- 
irliicb hitherto it had not 
bs essential to virtue. 

as is the opening sentence 
d Lionel Trilling’s Harvard 
btnres, Sincerity and Authen- 
, ad it is easy to rccog- 
li it a constant preaccnpu- 
fait writing. It lias been his 
nilssion to observe those 
i irhen culture turns over in 
1 and adopts a new posture, 

1 study the works ln which 
taisions of attitude become 
n. ft is a concern that attaches 
JWiralJy to the Arnoldinit 
« triticism, something more 
w reassessment nf established 
0, or the scrutiny of now uddi- 
wtM canoh ; u critical ideal 
bpres to siirvoy the tendency 
erection of a whole culture, 
at a turning-point in the 
always with an eye to the 
Bn ^ actual it ies of the 

Hme when so much criticism 
itself in fiddle-faddle or 
the gravity and dignity of 
P«e stand out with welcome 
11 anything is to vindicate 
wious claims that literary 
Nsa accustomed to make for 
Wars ago it must be some 
2k" th J s ' Professor Trilling, 
Arnold before him, lias 
“Hn immune to the more 
Sw of such a pro- 
J. e 5 never been tempted 

erJSF flose8 or Patent- 
' remedies. Yet there arc 

these It is pro- 
1 most discerning practltlon- 
^ire m ost exposed. •' For a 
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Rameaits nephew : the frontispiece of the original edition of 1821. 


r2?®ther tSiK Ura l 
u; r . , s,stan ce. Professor 


Trilling's mind seems by nature to 
move more slowly than tbe kaleido- 
scope of circumstance, ana he i« 
obliged to search out the unobserved 
constants among its changing images. 
It is notahle that the themes of Sin- 
cerity and AnthefUicity are: still in, 
large part the same as those of his 
ttarilefr book BqyDfid Culture (1965). 
Hie same texts and the same authors 
occupy the same prominent positions 
— -Le Ncvcu.de Rameau, Jane 'Austen, . 
Nitetzsche, especially The Birth of 
Tragedy, Conrad's Heart of Darkness, 
the later writings of . Freud- But 
much has happened since! 1965, both 
outwardly and Inwardly, to Set them 


in a new light. The position of 
America in world esteem has radi- 
cally altered, and old half-conscious 
assumptions are no longer possible. 
The earlier, rather surprising, con- 
currence In Clark Kerr’s' vision oE 
the super-university as the natural 
home of creative effort has npw dis- 
appeared— foi‘ obvious reasons, one : 
supposes. The more patent and 
immediate syniptoiijs of das Unbe- 
liagen inder Kultur ere still indeed 
observed, bat they are pieced in a 
much longer historical perspective 
and treated vrith more firmness. 
English writing oril blotters of this 
kpid tends lo higb-thble mlimble or 


tbfi chatter of NW1, American tq the' 
New York or Californian apocalyptic 
style. . 

Professor Trilling has always- 
written With too much delicacy add 
scrupulousness to' fall into any of 
those modes ; and he lias now found 
a manner of presentation tflbt quite; 
transcen ds local deform ations. . It Is 
always a problem for the writer of 
Cultural criticism', to address' hi6 
special • audience add at the same 
time to make his observations 
properly available urfii, ef orbi. Sin- 
cerity -and Authenticity is a beauti- 
fully written book; its tone.admifabjy 
judged and. perfectly sustained. f • 


The discussion moves within wide 
historical limits. It is not easy to 
say with any precision when sincerity 
first makes its appearance as a new 
element in the inoral life. We can- 
not, Professor Trilling remarks, i-ea- 
sonably ask whether the pati'iarch 
Abraham, or Achilles, or Beowulf, 
was sincere; but we can nsk this ques- 
tion about the young Wcrther or 
Marianne Dashwood. It is when 
society begins to be conceived as an 
entity set over against the individual 
that the question of sincerity be- 
comes a matter of concern. It begins, 
that is to say, with u period of in- 
creased social mobility, when the in- 
dividual is 110 longer simply fixed in 
a predetermined and unarguable 
state, but becomes aware of himself 
as a mobile unit in u system that can 
to some degree be viewod objectively. 

In England this means the end of tho 
sixteenth centui'y, and Professor 
Trilling cites in evidence die number 
of villains in Elizabethan and Jaco- 
bean tragedy who are dissemblers—- 
unwilling to be what they are, pre- 
tending to be something else, in 
order to become something else 
again. Even when a measure of social 
fluidity is seen us natural or desirable 
die actual process of moving from 
one status to another Is always 
fraught with danger ami attonded by 
moral suspicion. The Ideal is what 
.seventeen th-century France called 
tho hounftc ham me, and what Hegel 
later (though probably not quoting 
this phrase) was to call “tho honest 
soul '*■ — the man who can be what ha 
is, show himself to others as lie Is, 
mid regard tho authorities and in- 
stitutions of his society with equani- 
mity and respect. . 

A key place In Professor Till ling's 
argument is occupied bv Diderot's 
Le Noveu de Rameau, with its con- 
trast between Diderot-Afoi, as the 
honest soul, and Rameau the 
nephew, the failed man of talont, 1 
the outcast from the system, a 
fawner, a flatterer, n conscious 
hypocrite ; the man with no assured 
centre of personality. Such a man 
is precluded from sincerity since he 
has to be all things to all men ; and 
.die brilliant picture, of his hope- 
lessly fragmented character reaches 
its climax in the scene where, hi a 
frenzy of motility, the nephew enacts 
a whole opera in Ills own person, 
playing all the parts, imitating all the 
Instruments, becomes a hurricane,. a 
cataract, the night itself. Tills Is 
the character, fundamentally untruo 
. to j himself because there is no self 
to be true to, that is referred to by 
Hegel in the Phenomenology, 1 and - 
becomes his prime example of what, 
he calls. Spirit .alienated from itsolf, 
or the disintegrated consciousness. 
It is Hegel's. commentary as much a* 
the original nauvelta that takes the 
central place in Professor Trilling's 
discussion. The holiest soul for 
. Hcgel la “noble”, the disintegrated 
consciousness is “base The honest 
soul can conceive and aspire to pos- 
sess a moral and social resting-place. 

. Its vision of the good life is honour, 
peace, order and beauty ; . a vision 
seen .equally ha the goal in Shake- 
: speare’s last plays and tho novels of 
Jane Austin. 

. It is a defect in the culture of 
Anglo-Saxons that very few of them 
carTy the whole argument of Tha 
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Phcnmnenohgu of Spirit in their 
head. 1 ;; :uid Professor Trilling does 
well to l'emind us (if wl* knew it we 
are apt to forget) that Hegel comes 
down decisively ngumsi rite “ noble ” 
coithd oust less uml in favour of the 
"base". He rules wholly in favour 
of the nephew, wholly against 
Diderot -Mui. The honest soul is re- 
jected by Hegel because it is defined 
ontl limited by its “ noble ” relaiiou 
to the external power of society ; the 
“base* 1 is saluted because it repre- 
sents the effort of Spirit to resist the 
conditions imposed upon it by the 
"noble” ethos. Once this realiva- 
^ion has acquired a foothold, sin- 
’eerily as an ideal is on the defensive. 
'.It is defended by Rousseau in his 
di'guinent against role-playing in the 
%bttre A M d'Alembert sur les Spec- 
tacles. It lives on in England in the 
itbvcl ; and Professor Trilling at tills 
point sensitively extends his earlier 
discussions of Jane Austen — rltur un- 
co mpromisijig defender of the 
** noble “ conscious ness who is yet 
aware of the dialectic between its 
acknowledged superiority and the 
forces that are continually threaten- 
ing to disrupt it. 

‘From this time on England lias 
always been apt to linger in an earlier 
historical phaso than the rest of 
Europe, and we might remark 
(though Professor Trilling dues not) 
the contrast between the English and 
itlie French novel throughout, the 
nineteenth century — between David 
Copper field, say, and L* Education 
sent i men tale : tlic one leading to an 
“honest ” reconciliation between the 
self and the world, the other showing 
that any such reconciliation is im- 
passible. By now we are approach- 
mg the ago of Nietzsche; and already 
foreseeing the age of Freud. 

As the ideal of sincerity, ihe 
honest soul and the no hie conscious- 
ness becomes progressively more 
difficult (o entertain the second of 
I’rovessor Trilling's new moral ele- 
ments makes its appearance. This Is 
tlie rival ideal or authenticity — a 
nut ion that depends radically on the 
recognition or a divided conscious- 
ness. Beneath the surface of func- 
tioning social life uml the accepted 
relations of it mu to nun lurks a rival 
system of forces, destruriivc and un- 
root rolled. The e xe in i dui A' text here 
lir Cupcad’s Heart of Darkness, with 
: Its hero Kurt*, the possessor at ©vary 
Civilized accompli shmunt, tho fine 
flower of European cultural idealism, 
betrayed by the depths of It is own 
nature to bestial suvugerv ; and 
cruelty and an end of pure horror. 
The succeeding discussion dues niit 
rufco us Into the computerized waste- 
land where even Mr Kurtz is dead, 
the presiding geniuses of the lutter 
pnrt of the hook ore Nietzsche and 
Freud, and the subject under exam- 
ination Is the state of our own cul- 
tural imagination. It is indeed this 
process of self-examination that the 
- whole discussion has been leading up 
to ; nnd that is its stlencih. 

• Tim Apollonian and the Dionysian 
principles in Nietzsche nrq histori- 
cally conditioned Coreshadowings of 
rhe Ego and the Id in Freud, and 
the daunting requirement of 
authenticity is that these obscure 
forces shall Ue brought back from 
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The Politics of 
the Powerless 

A Study ofthe Campeign : 
Against Racial : 
Discrimination 
Benjarnin W. /• 
HeinemanJr. 

Or Htincman recounts the history of 
Britain's main civil. rights group of 
the Ust decade, tlic Campaign • 
Against Racial Discrimination. His 
analysis, based on extensive •■ , . ' 

interviews and research^ delineates - 
pi any problems still facing coloured, 
citizens peeling the power oeccMarv 
U) participate in British politics and 
society as ttimls.fA-JoInttUuteof 


haiiislmiLMit :t nd recognized us part 
of our lives. Needless to say. Profes- 
sor Trilling docs not foil into the 
vulgar error of regarding Nietzsche 
Li ml 1'Tl'Iu! its mere champions of 
Dionysus and the Id. He knows very 
well t Inti 1 he argument or The Birth 
of Tragedy is weighted as much in 
favour of Apollo ns of Dionysus, tlmt 
the argument of Freud is for the 
iiviinnptiiiri of 1 lie Id into the munngc- 
11 1 )le daylight of the Fgu. Hut lie 
knows equally well that this is not 
i lie wuy they have been read. The 
con temp nr ary render sees Dionysus 
us the almost undisputed protagonist 
«f The Birth of Traaeilv. mid Apollo 
as a rather tiresome imcilUiry. Freud 
is commonly thought to authorize the 
unbinding of exactly those forces 
that it was his purpose 10 control. 

Here, os in Beyond Culture, we 
find Professor Trilling asking him- 
self ill some bewilderment wluil 
m range imperative it is t hat dri ves 
the modern imagination to this bint- 
tint mis interpretation of two of its 
pair un saints. He gives a partial 
uiiswer in the present book. Sin- 
cerity in the old souse is not pos- 
sible to the churacteristic aesthetic 
ni lit tides of the modern imagina- 
tion, 

whose masters took the position 
that, in relation to their work nnd 
their audience, they were not 
persons or selves, they were artists 
by which they mount that they 
were exnctly nor, in the phrase 
with which Wordsworth began Ins 
definition of the poet, men speuk- 
iug to men. 

Not men speaking to men, through 
the nexus of custom nnd institution 
by which men commonly speak to 
one another. The modern artist is 
the possessor of an impersonal 
slumianist ic power, the transmitter 
of a message that comes from beyond 
the bounds of rational consciousness. 
Here it is appropriate to desert 
Professor Trilling's argument tmd 
speak of the quality of his own writ- 
ing. It is wide, fastidious and deeply 
ill ought ful in its range of reference. 
Temperate, coni rolled mid delicately 
scrupulous, it is a tribute if ever 
then* was one to the “ honest * con- 
scion sues*. Yet these qualities exist 
in u .state of acute tension because 
they cuir flnd no anchorage in tho 
present cultural scene. The art that 
has spoken most powerfully to Pro- 
fessor Trilling is the classic litera- 
ture of our coniury, from which the 
" honest soul " luts been banish oil us 
n pitiable and iuaiiihcniic survivor. 
Its songs have had one theme— 
"Things fall updii, the centre can- 
not hold " ; “ Ulier dlese Licdcr 
lacjit der Hiirgcr bclcldigr, dcr 
ITeilige und Seller htirt sic mit 
'1 Til 11c 11." Well, Professor Trilling 

does not assume the role of saint 
or seer, nnd he docs not show U9 his 
tears ; but his writing in this latest 
phnsu gains an unwonted poignancy 
from the sharp divergence between 
the natural tendencies of Ztis mind 
nnd the tendencies of the living cul- 
ture to whicirhc lias responded most 
deeply. At earlier dates he seemed 
to entertain the possibility of some 
actual resting-place for the spirit— 
the university perhaps or some 
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Edited by 
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to ike Theatre bavebccn re$o(jsid«cd 
add most have beep recast add 
rewritten, many with the addition of 
new materia], Tliert! is also a hew 
bibliography, compiled by Simon 
•Trussfcv; £i.$o Oxford Paperbacks 


corner of the civilization of his own 
country. These refuges never 
hmked’ very plausible, and now, it 
appears, he looks r<i them no more : 
lie lias heroine a lonelier writer ami 
a stronger one. 

If ilii.s is so. it is not surprisjuj! 
■ liar he should pay imicli attention 
in Freud's Civilization and it s Ois- 
run terns. He notes the movement 
away from the Frcudimi position in 
icceul wars. There is Sortie’s argu- 
ment 1 ii.it we are conscious of our 
unconscious nil the time, ami that 
it is mere “kid faith " to place the 
uncrniscioiis beyond the hounds of 
responsibility, as though it were not 
parr of ourselves. Professor Trilling 
points nut that this objection lias 
been partly anticipated by Frond 
himself; und for the rest it is largely 
a mutter nf terminology. We have 
only to posit the antithesis in other 
terms — two consciousnesses, lux 1 1 
ours, bur the one inureessihle to 1 lu- 
mber by introspection. The bad 
faith disappears ami the problem 
remains rhe same. As he hus done 
before, Professor Trilling examines 
the Freudian arguments with some 
minuteness, ami in Freud’s last 
communications he funis n kind of 
sombre nobility. The self-di vision of 
consciousness is not a twentieth- 
century disease curable by altera- 
tions in the social system: it is in- 
herent in man’s development that he 
lu in pare of his energies against 
himself in punitive guilt. More for- 
bearing and gentle in its m miner 


ihu 11 must nf l-'mid’s i-ailier pin- 
noiiuceinents, that is his last mess- 
age. And Professor Trilling asks why 
Freud brought his intellect mil life m 
its climax with this dark dourine. 
lie proposes an answer- that l-Teiid, 
for whom religion was an ilEusinn, 
needs a si i rrogal e for the hard ness, 
1 he accept a lire of .sullen ng, 1 hm runs 
through the Jewish and Christian 
1 1‘iiclkl ioilK. 

The last pages nf Nimvm.u and 
Aiithcniiril v ileal with sonic pnsi- 
l-‘ rend in 1 1 mist mins. Marcuse .sets 
tun expressly to deny the Coni cut ions 
of Civilization and its D/xcmi rents in 
the name of sociul hope. Inn with a 
sum ling internal contradiction-- for 
lic remains signally dissatisfied with 
the relaxation nf rhiirarier engen- 
dered by his own lilti nurimi princi- 
ples. Last there .ire the writers— 
K. D. l.iiing. David Cooper und 
Norman (). Hrnwii arc riled — who 
find in lulu I alienation, tin- literal 
alienation of iusiuiily, a guide 
through ihe modern labyrinth. This 
is a turbid urea, uml anything like a 
prise dc position on such mailers 
would full short of both sincerity uml 
authenticity. 

Out there is a line to lie drawn. 'uiul 
finally Professor Trilling draws it. 
The exultation nf insanity as a means 
to the prof au tulcst authenticity de- 
rives perhaps from an unjustified in- 
flation of the doctrine of this nnti- 
psyclrintric school nf psychiuirisis ; 
[ml it has been encouraged by their 
ill-controlled vaticinations and the 


ST ‘BSS’j*.* 

us the Rev vffllitor 51 ,!* 
lessor Tr»liug iS vl C£ "; 
passage from David 
those well -chosen 
101 rw iulrc desirvctiS' 
destroys itself. He 

salute to Uing ^ 

of cogency in the 
mi ammonium reversal 5 
copied values. Ui 

. But lie follows It «ritha K> . 
impressive rebuke: < 

WJj. k h»s jpdkfl,.^ 
Npeak, with a psychotic fiw 
consent to betray ih e *,5 
or Ins bewilderment aid a 

J.y making it ibe pmj 

liberation from theU 
falsehoods of an ali«nred, 
reality. 

Who will consent, to 
the appalling belief tbuh 
existence is made authemiii 
possession of a power, » 
persuasion of Its posyw*, 
is not to be (qualified or ft* 

by the coordinate exiat^i 
fellow man ? 

I n short, hp finds tho m 
these counsellors, whatever 4 
10 it our present sine iq 
deeply minted with cant AM 
a severity that is both run 
writing nnd greatly to bewtb 
he says so. , 


The chameleon publisher 


TIM Clill.COTT : 

A Publisher and his Circle 

247pp. Kouil edge and Kegan Paul. 
13.25. 

Joint Taylor, the publisher of Keats 
(und many notable others), was 
well worth a full biography. 
Edmund II hi mien's memoir, 
sketched in 19JG, was largely based 
on 0110 limited source, -the Brook*- 


Taylor papers nt Hake well. Tim 
ClulcoLl has spread his net more 
widely. As well as the much larger 


Hake well collection, owned by a 
descendant of Tuylor’s brother 
James, he has ransacked libraries 
nnd other . sources nil uvur this 
country and in tho United States to 
provide impressive documentation 
for u life of ill is enigmatic mail. 

For an enigma ho was. During ten 
golden years, ho und his partner 
James Augustus Hussey encouraged 
and published tho work of Keuis, 
Land), Knzlltt, Clare, De Qtiincey, 
Hood, Coleridge, Reynolds, Lnndor, 
Carlyle, Borrow, nnd Henry Cary, 
the translator of Dante. Moreover, 
during half that time, he owned ami 
pail-edited one of the liveliest mug- 
Brines, with the most distinguished 
lists of contributors, ever to appear, 
the London. Yet the man. himself 


Concise Flowers 
of Europe 

Oleg Polunin 

A shortened version of the author's 
Flowers of Europe, this hook has been 
designed particularly to help the 
beginner to identify plants found on 
his European travels. The plants are 
arranged according to flower colour, 
and marginal symbols show at a 
giantt the flower filvape and where it . 
grows. 19a pages of colour plates 
.paper covers £i .95 •/ 


Winding Quest 

The Heart of th 9 Old 

Testament 

AlanT.Dale; 

Winding Quest sets out to enable 
ordinary readers -ahd especially' ' - * ■ > 
young people -to read the BiblcWith; 
pfeasureand understanding, It is : 
written in plain English and its ‘ . ; : - 
Bciocrion and arntrigcn&dt follow the ■ 
work Oft he bestmodem Scholars to 
make cleat what is the heart of the .. 
Old Testament, its variety of literary v 
, form, and iispn^trclmnce. ;• 
Illustrated ia qolopr and black and 
• white. . £4 covets : £a ■; 


Indirect Rule 
and the Search 
for Justice 

I Essays In East African ' 
toga! History 

. H. F^'Morrlaand 
James S, Read 

Thcseessayaewmlneaspcctsofihe 

search fisr justice which was a .... 
f wwircnt thenpedyrhig the colonial . 
!; development , 

1 .ofofficiripollcici inEastAfrira, and 
.the application of die doctrine ^pf 
indirect rulelduriog its heyday: The : 
authors have endeavoured through- 
out tobtidge flic Rao.between hintniv 


(like the xecrei of the identity of 
Joilius in his own hcM hook) re- 
iiKiius elusive. Thoogli lonsianily 
urged to do so, he left no memoir. 
His memories of ihe great mid 
lirl Ilium died with him. Fur nearly 
the lust forty years of his long life, 
educational publishing and his own 
pet obsessions— monetary reform, 
the Hook of Revelation and the 
CietH Pyramid - seem to have satis- 
lied him : ** no puhlisliei of poetry 
now ", 

Ilnw murli ibis was due to his 
catastrophic nervous breakdown in 
1H25 is hard to say. ’I here appear 
always to liuve been deep rout i ndic- 
iums in his luillirc. Syinpatbetic 
beyond measure to the iriuls of 
•luiliors. In* could also in? i rosily 
diluiory about puyiiiciiis ami blindly 
obi use about certain aspens of their 
work. It is a sad furl that he earned 
tlin whulcheuritid abuse of seveiai 
of the tulented spirits lie sponsored. 
A lifelong bachelor, lie wus reck- 
oned “so old. a practitioner ” 
about women that friends and rel- 
atives frequently sought bis aid in 
their own love, affairs. Yet lie dues 
not seem to have managed a satis- 
factory solution with Ins own 
equally enigmatic mistress (was 
she ?), “ beautiful Mrs Jones ”, as 
she wus nostalgically remembered 


A Bibliography 
of Publications 
on the New 
Zealand Maori 

and the Moriori of the 
Chatham Islands 

C.R.H. Taylor 

'This classiliul listing provides 
virtually t he only comprehensive 
. approach to the literature 0:1 ihu 
Maori and the Moriori. From 
Captain Cook 10 the 197 1 discussions 

• on the Treaty ofWaitangi, t very facet 
of Maori interests is covered. £3 Sb 

Kanbi and 
Patidar 

A Study of the Patidar 
. Community of Gujarat 
David IF. Pocock 

The Patidar of Gujarat, urigiually 
Kanbi, rose to vrealih and influence 
in ihcnintiCcnrlitcutury, 

, Divfrsificaiionpfft-c4lihaii|iu|ated 
the development of competitive • 

hypermmy wiiliiri the caste, which 
was countered by. the formation of 

• ekada (unions of villages) limiting 
. ! mtermarriage rp those of equal 

• ponding. Kanbi dnJ Patidar 
describes the rise of ihic caste and 
«(driiw the MCTifiwiict: oi ' 

' 'l hjpwpmly. • i s ubktf map '£4 . 1 . ----- 


by one of the London nrnmlij 
and even in its grtaitf » 
publishing firtn trembl'd ft 
verge of bankruptcy. 

A Publisher an J liir Cirdfi 
of intensely cnlighteoinjd® 
example, that Taylor 'U 
the publication nf Enrnfll 
veiy year that the flrmiM 
hud been precisely H-j 
t he wluilo man does not <P 
to emerge. This is P«ty 
nature of the mail 1 
per I tups also to T™*? 
divided aim. “ This is 1J0* 
publishing”, be hiuiouiictM 
first sentence, and 
lion whether that i» tog 
begin 11 biography. C«w 
own reflections W -V*. n 
of the relationship WJ 1 ?* 
and publisher «cp iJ W 
faemry poits of 
m her bund. 1,,fi 
diiciiiiMMilcd 

actual work, *uch “ 1 . ^ 
Clare’s poems, in * f, 
cutes. Taylor n gfjgi 
criticism of niodwi 
istic and vo uablo,, ^^ 
John Taylor’s tntoJIJ" a 
of the authors ; 

Audi Bit absorbed ua* ^ 
wrote of himse lf as 
poet; we could 
chameleon pnbhsher- 


Africanus , 
Horton 1835-18 

West African Scientist 


llffS Hfadlam-Morley was 
■L 5 r untypical product of die 

At iVar Recruited into the 
il Intelligence Department ot 
ForiS" Office, he become n 
Saiid important member 
ST British delegation to the 
fLace conference. A Memoir 
Irfans Peace Conference cou- 
, inther scrappy collection of 
u, and diary entries written by 
in Paris in the first six months 
sii prefaced by a short memoir 
is life bv his daughter, Agnes 
Bun-Mortar. • 

sdlao-Morley (n6 Heodlum) 
hwn iu 1863 into a family oF 
arid classical scholars. 

, nnd Cambridge (first cluss in 
parts of the classical tripos) 

! followed by a period of re- 
ri m Germany. Here he en- 
ur'd two 1 sisters, distinguished 
tans who iu their childhood 
ud piano lessons from an aged 
Hie elder ’already had a circle 
jigjish friends and admirers. 
Bint fell iu love with the youn- 
jtf, after winning a fellowship 
^married her in 1892. From 
urriage he derived n lifelong 
l«4e of German language and 
line. His wife never learnt to 
llu'ut English, and remained 
pptnitem German nationalist — 
dm, however, iu this respect in- 
itio! her husband iu tho 
IN degree. 

^promising classical career was 
buy overlaid by wider intcr- 
; HeadJam’s first book on Elec- 
by Lot ot Athens was followed 
itft flf Bismarck in tlie once 
s ‘Heroes of the Nations” 

: His first concern with edu- 
iJttms to have been n report 
aforthe Bryce Commission on 
dry Education, about second- 
aomJon in Gernmny. He be- 
w* of the 1 first Inspectors of 
oa the establishment of 
aveln 1902. On the outbreak 
i lie was transferred to the 
nnitituted Propaganda De- 
® end from there through 
toennodlate stngos to the 
^ Office. * 

pHeadlam|s anomalous status 
Mawntod for his unique nnd 
Jjerole at the peace conference, 
Witirtl Intelligence Depuvt- 
W never been wholoheartodly 
™ by the traditional Foreign 
wpartments: it housod too 
intollectuala. When 
"win Paris, it was not even 
HJ* woiild be listed as a 
nl OlDce delo- 

a 22® » cohitnou sense soon 
i w B , ut what gave him his 
J?*-™® almost complete 
?L of re jBtions between the 
felogntion and tho 
netarlat, which was Lloyd 

iUTL 0na * °. mc e- Lloyd 

mistrust of pro- 
nplomnts, which was 


Prewar values 


in a 


postwar world 


thoroughly reciprocated. Headlam 
quickly established close personal 
relations with Philip Kerr ; and for 
some time this proved the most effec- 
tive link between the two organiza- 
tions. 

The documents in this volume, 
while they do not add up to a com- 
plete picture, give glimpses of Ihe 
sections of the peace treaties iu 
which Headlam was active. He was 
largely concerned in the compli- 
cated regulations for the temporary 
regime iu the Saar coal basin, and 
for the Siesvig plebiscite; and he 
was almost solely responsible for 
devising and carrying through the 
project of n Free City of Danzig 
.when u complete deadlock had 
occurred on the Polish demand, sup- 
ported by tlie Foreign Ofllce and 
resisted by Lloyd George, for its 
annexation by Poland. I-Io was the 
dominant figure in the New States 
Committee, which drafted the pro- 
visions which newly created or 
recognized states were required to 
assume for the protection of national 
minorities, including Jewish minori- 
ties, within their borders. He 
successfully opposed the imposition 
of the same obligations on Germany . 
on the ground thut it would be invi- 
dious nnd humiliating to expect 
Germany to assume obligations 
which would be neccptcd by no other 
Grent Power. 

Something of llcadlam's person- 
ality— -though perhaps hardly enough 
to fix the attention of a render 
who never know him — comos 
through in these pages. He was 
tho strongly marked product of n 
classicul education and of the 
British civil service in its heyday 
before tho First World War. He 
was considerate, enlightened, 
rational and commonsonsical, averse 
from every extreme, from every 
fanaticism, from any emotional in- 
dulgence. Everything he wrote has 


JAMES HEADLAM-1UORLEY 1 

A Memoir of the Paris Peace 
Conference 1919 

Edited by Agnes Head! am -Mot ley, 
Russell Bryant and Anna Cienciain 

230pp. Methuen. £4.60. 

tho same high-minded and rather 
aloof quality. Even the letters in 
this volume (nothing of n personal 
nature is included) read like first- 
rate departmental memoranda. Com- 
paring nis diary jottings with those 
of Harold Nicolson, mndc at tho 
same time, one sees that he alto- 
gether locked Nicolson’s literary 
flair, and Nlcolsnn’s intense inter- 
est in putting across whut he was 
doing. A spice of vanity is needed 
to muke a good diarist. Headlam 
was the most modest and least vain 
of men. 

What does emerge, nnd constitutes 
the main attraction of the book, is 
the standpoint of the generation of 
liberal intellectuals which (lowered 
before 1914 and onjoyod a brief 
Indian summer in the 1920s. Head- 
lam. in spite of his German marriage 
und interest in German civiliznilon, 
seems to lmve paid little attention to 
international rolat Ions— who in that 
generation did ? His dung liter gives 
no clue to his attitude before 1914; 
but ouo suspects that, unlike Eyro 
Crowe, who had a German mother 
as well as a German wife, and who 
was neither a liberal nor an intellec- 
tual, he nourished no deop-seatod 
suspicion of Gorman designs. The 
war must hnvo come as a groat catas- 
trophe, both porsonol and political. 

Faced with this catastrophe, Head- 
lam unconditionally accepted the 
official thosis of Gorman guilt, but 
believed that its sources were to be 
found in the bungling or wickedness 
of individuals or small groups, which 
could be revealed by the disclosure 
and study of the official documents. 
His outstanding book, The History of 


Twelve Days, published in 1915, was 
a minute examination, on the basis 
of every document then available, of 
the diplomatic exchanges of the 
twelve days leading up to August 4, 
1914. Headlam never belonged to 
the Union of Democratic Control, 
and was probably shocked by sonic 
of its more extreme manifestations ; 
he did, brondly speaking, share their 
view that the war was the fault of 
“the old diplomacy”. And, though 
lie never became one of the fanati- 
cal devotees of the Lenguc of 
Nations, lie believed with them that 
tlie solution of the problem of war 
and pence was the setting up of a 
better machinery for the ordering 
of international relations. 

Headlam was nn able and alto- 
gether admirable representative of a 
powerful group in the life and 
thought of the period, the ripplos of 
whose influence can still be felt from 
time to time. Yet the total collapse 
of the Paris peace settlement in the 
space of twenty years spelt the bank- 
ruptcy of everything they had stood 
for. One Inevitably searches this 
book for clues to how this happened. 
Headlam believed that the Germans 
were, by and large, to blame for the 
war. that barriers must be erected 
against the repetition of any such 
misconduct, but that a vindictive 
settlement would merely sow the 
seeds of future trouble. He came to 
hold the view that some of the 
clauses imposed on Germimv at Ver- 
sailles were un justifiable in thorn- 
selves, and that some contravened 
tho assurances on the strength of 
which Germany had signed tho armis- 
tice. 

Today tho question how far this 
was true or falso, like the question 
about the rights and wrongs or Danzig 
or the Snar, seems no longer worth 
asking. The debate lias become irrele- 
vant. This is not really what the war 
was about. Headlam grew up in an 
age of optimism; and it would be 
easy ’to accuse him and his contem- 
poraries of a strong disposition not to 


look at things that seemed ton bad 
to he true. But it would be fanciful 
to censure them for not realizing that 
what had happened in 1914 was no 
mere passing accident or disaster, hut 
heralded a breakdown nf the civiliza- 
tion in which they lived and moved 
and had their being, and to which 
no alternative could have appeared 
— or even now appears — conceivable. 
The very magnitude of the events 
struck contemporaries with blind- 
ness. 

Yet one can in this book trace some 
of the blind spots. For Headlam the 
whole issue in 1919 was really one 
between Britain and Germany — after 
all the making of peace with Germany 
was what the conference was primar- 
ily for. France was sometimes 
troublesome, but peripheral ; tiipo 
would moderate its more extreipe 
pretensions. The United States hav- 
ered in the background iu the enig- 
matic figure of President Wilson, 
sometimes embarrassing but on the 
whole reassuring. Tlie smaller powers 
would fall into line once the German 
question was settled. Asia and Africa 
were places on the map. The “ colo- 
nial ciuestion ” in the 1920s was the 


nial question ” in the 1920s was tr 
question whether Germany should t 
should not get back its colonics. ■ 


The enormous gap was Russia. The 
Russian Revolution of course pre- 
sented a problem fur a select bund 
of cxperLs. But it did not impinge. At 
ail mi Headland's view of the petite 
settlement, except that it vendoi'cd 
decisions about tlie eastern frontiers 
of Poland or about the Baltic states 
difficult und provisional. (Neglect' Of 
things Russian extends to the cdicArs 
of the bonk: Suznuov appears var- 
iously ns Zaznnov, Zozonov and 
Suzanoff.) It is more excusable that 
China's add refusal to sign tlie treaty 
because it endorsed Japanese en- 
croachments on Chinese territory 
rates only a casual mc-ntion ; yet this 
was the starting-point of a movement 
which thirty years later transformed, 
and continues to transform, the ftico 
of Asia. 

Headlnm-Morley died, relatively 
young, in tlie autumn of 1929* when 
optimism about the fate of the West 
was still easy, and before any strong 
compulsion had arisen to modify 
views expressed ten years earlier. 
Ho lived and flourished in whnt 
might now be thought of as an age 
of illusion. But history is e record 
of illusions ; and this was a noble, 
if too simple, one deposited by a 
great civilization. A Memoir of tho 
Paris Peace Conference Is a tribute 
to ft. man and to n generation. Bui 
the' moment hus perhaps not yet 
come to get these events into their 
proper perspective ; and to read it 
now inovltnbly souins like a visit to 
b tomb bedecked witli laurels that 
have faded. 
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Shakespeare Survey 25 

Shakespeare's Problem Pfays 
Edited by KENNETH MUIR 
An examination of Troflus and Cresslda , All's 
Well That Ends Well, ?nd Measure for 
Measure , including a retrospective assess- ’ 

merit of critical work on Ih«s6 plays over the 
last BO years. The book is completed by 
reviews of the Stratford season and the yeaKs 
contributions to Shakespeare studies. 

£3,60 net 

Shakespeare’s 

Sonnets 

. Self, Love and Art : 

PHILIP MARTIN 

A study using detailed analysis of selected 
1 sonnets to bring out 'Shakespeare's feeling 

for selfhood', good and bad kinds of self- . 

! love, different funds Of love for another, and 
the ways in which' Art can properly be i 11 
defined as a form of love. 

V : £3.20 net 



CAMBRIDGE COMMONWEALTH SERIES 

Mackinnon and East 
Africa 1878*1895 

A Study in the 'New imperialism' 

JOHN S, GALBRAITH . ; 

A study of the onset 6f British rule In East 
Africa through the medium ofMaoklnnon'e 
Imperial British East Africa Company; * ' 
Professor Galbraith considers Mackinnon's 
role In this episode of colonial history, and 
.the ultimate failure of hls'concept of trade 
expansion through a philanthropic chartered 
company. £6.00 net 

Historical Introduction 
to the Study of Roman 

Law ' ■■ ■ 

third Edition , \ 

JhfllateH.P.JGLOWICZ 
•and BARRY NICHOLAS; 

A new edition of the best history of Rornpn 
• Law ln English. Jblowicz'p classic arid autho* 
rjtatfye work.t^es the development of ' J j,- 
Romaq La^liirtbrlcaily fromthe iarjieat. i' !./ 
times until the age of Justinian with particu- 
lar emphasis ori the squrces and the constitu- 
tional background. . . £16.00 pet 


CAMBRIDGE STUDIES IN EARL* ~ 

MQDERN’HISTORY 

The Army of Flanders 
and the Spanish. 

Road 1567-1659 

Th? Logistics of Spanish Victory arid 
Defeat inthoLow Countries' Vijar 
GEOFFREY PARKER / 

Dr Parker examines why Spain failed to 
suppress the Dutch Revolt, and. provides an 
, unusually close view of Imperialism in action. 
He shows how the Spanish empire organized 
Itself for war, describing the army's financial 
structure and equipment and the life of the 
common soldier. _ \ . t . .- . . . . . . 

J A distinguished and significant 1 book 1, 

, John Kenyon; . The Observer : 

• 6; plates, m’eps, diagrams .and tables. 

•. : £7.10 net 
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; A Religious History 
of the . 

American People 

SYDNEY E. AIILSTROM 
'ill is first full-scale history of 
American religion iti one volume 
1 surveys a vast panorama of reli- 
' ' gions, sects and spiritual inove- 
. incuts, including Protestantism, 
' Catholicism, Judaism, Enstern 
Orthodnx.v, and examines tlicir 
. origins and influence. £7.95 

Franklin and 
Galloway 

■ A Political Partnership 
i ‘ BENJAMIN II. NEWCOMB 

' The story of tlie twenty-year 
: "political and personal friend- 
r . ship between Benjumin Prank- 
1 lin, ca I o niul representative in 
London, and Joseph Galloway, 
Speaker of the House, ami their 
1 eventual split over loyalty to 
1 Britain vs. the colonial cause. 

; £4.95 

Hitler, Horthy 
and Hungary 

Gcrinan-lliingarinn Relations 
194U944 

MARIO D. H-NYO 

An exuminiitiau of the key is- 
r Sues in valving Hungary's en- 
trance Into World War Tt : its 
support of Nuzi war efforts ; 
economic pressures ; occupation 
of Hungary ; anti-Jewish cam- 
paigns ; Regent Ifartliy's at- 
tempt to regain power. £3.95 
Yule Russian and East European 
Studies, U 

Form and 
Transformation in 
!* Music and Poetry of 
the English 
Renaissance 

. PAULA JOHNSON 

The -author presents a theory 
. that enables one to characterize 
vthe arts of different times and 
^.places and to trace the subtle- 
:ies of their development; she 
Examines early seventeen th-cen- 
ury English -works .in particu- 
!ar - £3.50 

[Yale Studies in English, 179 


Mental models Shifting sandi 


ARTHUR KQESTLKK ! 

The Coil-Girls 

191 pp. Hutchinson. £2.25. 

In n monster glass and concrclc filing 
rahiner, on a technicolor uip, twelve 
Nobel laureates (past and future) 
assemble to discuss “ Approaches to 
Survival ”. At least, there should be 
twelve, hut the Russian semis his 
apologies at the Inst minute. And 
that is just the first stereotyped ges- 
ture, Fairly relentlessly the acade- 
mic call-girls (“ It isn't much o( a 
jnke you know ”, n Kleinian camp- 
follower keeps saying) go through 
the nvuiiablc routines nf the mind- 
sciences from old-fashioned ratolngy 
to Alpha waves. Arthur Koes tier's 
brief pa ruble provides, as one would 
expect, a primary-coloured guide to 
the models of “ mind " we operate 
with. They comprise tile mechanical, 
the unim;il, the daemonic, and the 
various hybrids produced by crossing 
these three, none of which Is even 
remotely human. Mr Koes tier’s tone 
is more weary than malicious; his 
distinguished speakers are allowed to 
parody themselves (a sure sign of 
iiiithorial scorn mid pity). There are 
moments of more appreciative irony, 
as in the endearing caricature of the 
up-dated Catholic seminarist—" * But 
we are trained to be cynical*. Tony 
said, brightly, ‘livery Friday in the 
seminar we have to build a bonfire 
nf our illusions. 1 ” The voice of the 
new Counter-Reformation. Mm, like 
all the other voices, it soon sounds 
iniolcrably shrill, iiinimtunmis, ami 
morally stupid. 

The cull-girls themselves, of course, 
know .about the ironies attendant on 
in ter disciplinary dialogue. Thev lire 
embarrassed and distressed by their 
own rigid posturings, and every 
day s discussion ends with a rush for 
cocktails and random ebat. Drama- 
tization is perfunctory, but does 
niujuigc in convey thu dMinncsi 
sincerity ” of the nil or national cum 
- rpuppeES-. wijh # "selfrcrtticism'* 
painted on their faces. They know 


ouch Hiller’s arguments by heart, but 
ihcrc is no intellectual E. spent tun 
which would force them really to 
argue, uiid “Approaches in Survi- 
val " becomes just another caco- 
phonous racket disguised by the com- 
fortable conventions of the academic 
symposium. Nor ihut Mr kucstler is 
getting in these cynical researchers 
fur living in ivury towers: Babel is 
their tower, nml their piecemeal in- 
terventions in people's lives are very 
real indeed, as the linul, messy twist 
to the plot demonstrates. More 
shucking timn their dogmatisms and 
their tuitions (electrodes in the plea- 
sure centres, tranquillizers in the 
drinking wuter) ure ilieir fear mid in- 
coherence. No one wills, mi one 
chooses, mid the physician is helpless 
us the putieur. 

Mr Kocsiler dues not leave it there 
though. Ho 1ms tried, by it very 
awkward species of authorial ven- 
triloquism, to sound morally 
authoritative himself, without saying 
how or why. The conference chair- 
man is credited (for no good reason) 
with u vague stoic despair which is 
supposed to hold all the contentious 
voices in a moral balance. And the 
whole fable is framed by two emble- 
matic pieces about moral blindness 
(God's mid Mnn’s) which embarrass 
an already fragile point of view by 
i lying to project it from here to eter- 
nity, The bonk has no voice of its own, 
no effective defence agninsL Babel, 
except u weary knowingness. Mr 
Koestlcr's return m fiction is rather 
condescend ing — a s though lie thinks 
o fingitti franca can be mure easily 
mocked -up in that medium. There 
is too much biaiidness in the way lie 
uses fictional licence, without giving 
much in return ; Ids authorial stance 
is a mutter of mcchunicnl distancing, 
not real invention. As a result the 
surrounding apparatus (especially 
the prologue by crucified Jesus) is 
trite und off-putting, mid has nothing 
much lo du with the book's real 
business. That is altogether less 
grand, and a iur mure inieresiiug — a 
sketchy, vivid review of the stale nf 
mental engineering, : without , foot- 
notes, and without solutions. 


PAMELA HANSI OHl) JOHNSON | 
The Holiday Friend 
254pp. Macmillan. 12.25. 

The jacket admirably suggests the 
contents nf Pamela Hansford Julm- 
snn's new novel : us in some prewar 
seaside poster, a couple sii on sunlit 
yellow snmls, silhouetted, pipe nml 
iill, against striped deckchairs, 
blond child building ensiles n| their 
feet ; in ihc distance, n shapely girl 
ventures alone iuio gentle waves. The 
setting, in fact, is a small Belgian 
resort in whir It Gavin Eastwood, who 
lectures in art history, has hrmiglil 
his nice wife 11 nu null and t licit* 
twelve-yen r-old son for the third sum- 
mer in siicce.ssinn — A inland, of the 
pleasant und modest hole! nwny from 
the plage. 1ms saved their rooms, 
and they look forwnrd to an enjoy- 
able fortnight of rich food, rather 
more wine than is wise, some friend- 
ly games of miniature golf, the odd 
day's sightseeing in Bruges. Melissa, 
orphaned, n virgin, mid unremark- 
able to look ni, has gazed adoringly 
at Gavin’s lectures and secretly snved 
to indulge her romantic daydreams 
by “ accidentally " incut ing him on 
the bench ; that he is forty-eight 
(though “tall and graceful . , . 
greyish-fair and distinctly good-look- 
ing”) and entirely conteiu with his 
wile is of no significance. 

The EasLwnnds are kind to Mel- 
issa, nml cosily persuaded to leave 
their precious Giles with her for the 
day; an nils ions little lmy, begin- 
ning to fret at the burden of so 
much parental devoiion, he prefers 
Melissu and unlimited cokes and 
pastries to the bossy nr mure liber- 
ated olf spring of lime) urqmiin- 


W aving 


Flower power 


The Golden Lotus (Chin P’ing Mci) 

Translated by Clement Egcrton. 

In four volumes. 

387pp, 376ml, 385pp, 375pp. Rout- 
ledge and kegun Paul. £10.50 the set. 

This now edition, of a seventeonih- 
century Chinese novel is a reprint 
of die excellent translation first pub- 
lished in 1939 by Clement Eaorton 
with the help of the well-known 
Chinese novelist Lao She. At that 
time the more erotic passages 
appeared in Latin, which must have 
bemused ail but the most devoted 
readers of Petronius, but the plea- 
sures of imagination nave now given 
place to the limitations of the truth 
revealed by the translation of those 
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A Study of Shakespeare’s 
Pastoral Ploys 

DAVID YOUNG 


n ® na Jysis - ' of . Shakespeare’s 
aodllng of nature in his -four 
??« ( Ai You %*, it. 


Iging: The Winter?? Tali* 

.T^ojpast), his standard pas-- 
if.toral romance plats and his gen- 
teral themes relating to man, 
society and nature. . £2.95 

i‘; Discourse and : ' 
; Its Presuppositions 

CHARLES LANDESMAMi 

; A n Investigation : of the philoso* 
Lpmcal basis of language, . pre- 
1 fencing both historical ana con- 
temporary theories* including 
those hr - Frege,. Austin apa 
Quine j the author then deve- 
lops his 1 own thesis on -conven- 


I • ■ • !; ■ ■ original* Wit: 


: ' fgjfS} University Pres4 > 
® FS1 New Haven London ■ 


passages into English. 1 However, tho 

The Heart’s Forest « “£ 

and flowers still veils many passages 
in a decent- obscurity, 

* As for the novel itself, its literary 
and moral value has often been 
questioned and it remains as much 

. ofa puzzle as ever- ,Tho story, briefly, . 
concerns Hsl-meji Ch'Iqg.^a flcb 
merchant, his wives, coiicubines anU 
associates, whose lusts and double 
dealings eventually re bp the reward 
promised on page one, "a wealthy' 
and noble family came to a sorry end 
■ ■ the beauties whose charms com- 
. peted for their master's favours had 
their pleasure, but in the end their 
corpses Jay (p the shadow of the lamp 
and their, blqod vVjis.apjlt jn empty 
c J 1 ? n $. er6 • But wryn pursuit of 

• ■ ^ is tl ^ 6 Q.ouement the-, reader will find 
hig {impatience sorely fretted, 1 for the 
characters are as J numerous as in 

- . p eace Und sub-plots and 

digressions threaten to swamp the 
: central theme cbmpletely. Since thfr 
book became a nfaygrpimd for the 
dcaderiilc soui^-hUnt^ ft has been 
shown to be a patchwork of Episodes 

original * with ' 'hoes . from faitious 
operas many, 6S whidh; arc bmitted 
A he often makes sp 

little attempt to; Connept his frag-i 
; ments that major, and minor irtcart- 
, sistencies abound. ' ^ 


The Golden Lotus lias also been 
criticized as nn i in morn I, nut to bay 
pornographic, book and wns ceil- 

Su "!i ili */, a so ? n urt ‘-‘‘’ nriginul 
publication. But the erotic Incidents, 
though often recounted With rolish, 
are only a imiull part of this long and 
massively detailed story and they 
me in any case unlikely to outrage 
present-day public taste. In parti- 
cular, Hsl-nien Chine’s horrid death 
from an overdose of tho attentions 
and aphrodisiacs of his nymphn- 
maiiiac Fifth Wife, Golden Lotus, 
will hardly attract imitation. 

But for all its crudity and melo- 
drama the book does have a con- 
siderable cumulative effect. There 
Is a terrible fatalism ubout the frus- 
tration and claustrophobia which de- 
scends on all tho women of the 
household and the burdert-of their 
hatreds and jealousies which even- 
tually destroys Hsi-men Ch’ing him- 
self, which is quite -unrelieved by tho 
schematic promise of Buddhist re- 
demotion through Ins son in the final 
' chapters. “You. should pu t fire Into 
t the coJd stove before yqu begin on 
the bpt ane*\ Moon l^dy. Hswnen’s 
virtuous First Wife, reproves her 
’ u» Ul i^5 n ^ on ^chnlf of his more neg- 
lected concubines, and, far from be- 
ing- an erotic work, the book conveys 
a Strong masculine fear of the rutli- 
leqsuess and rapadouSness of women 
P « polygamous world where there 
-la no arena but. the bed for them. 
tO excr^ife their powers. . 

. «i*' Mautico ■ Plckelson’s ; novel Dod, 
• flKpp Colder and Boyarg. £ 2 . 50 ) was 
fdltion on 
and d^cribed as “a 
-Wost ■ amiable end inventive first 
■’ body is lmhiobinzed ' 
.■but, his mind is verv a'ctfvW a * a 


RICH AK1) AKI ItM AN : 

Thu Truth ubuiit 1‘uri l-'iissurkK 
2114pp. Eyre Mcihiicti 12.50. 

Kmiri.sls iJinppiiii-, uniiind for an i-usy 
targut in ahum fniir years timu will 
hu undt-i-.sMiidnhly inilVi'd in Iciim 
ilia! Ritluinl Aki-niiau licui them in 
tliu hudy-hlmv with Vort E us socks. 
Tho hitvniouaiy of tin- Ainericun 
War uf IndepriiileiK e will undcr- 
sluiulahly give rise to emnigli Hug 
waving to start a Itiirrlrunc. Thu 
lithuhitaius uf Keginn Cmmty, 
where Mr Akifrinun’s iinvel Is 
set, are certainty equipped with 
an cntliusinhiic committee whose 
self-imposed business it is to see 
that the occasinn dnesn't pass 
without prniiis huing made and 
glory accrued. In order id lend per- 
spective to events. Mr Akermnii has 
split Ills nurraiive three ways; 
Richard Akermiui becomes un editor 
who introduces the verbatim account 


— taped by one Pete Sere ugh — of the 
preparations made by The Regina 
County Bicentennial Committee. 
Sc rough, in his turn, lias discovered 
a Journal by a British itgenr, John 
Jeffrey, und includes excerpts in his 
taped record bf Regina County’s 


buildup to the Big Day. 

It’s a neat enough device : Jeffrey’s 
journal, of course, gives the lie to the 


‘ grotesques ’\ -lAkSSlSSSSi 

Sr operations, of the imagins- 
The: English version, 
Htjderwood. sbems accurate enough 


claims made by Scrcueh's chotivinls- 
tic coUcanues, and the reader, en- 
dowed with the benefit of hindsight, 
views the Committee’s petty postur- 
ings dnd feeble dissents with a wryly 
amused eye. The tape allows the 
nuttlly jingoistic, self-important or 
strenuously avaricious committee 
members to condemn themselves out 
of their own mouths, while, the jour- 
nal reveals revered local heroes to 
nave been sadistic cowards and the ’ 
battle a mere okirmish, devoid pf 
what professional soldiers unsmiling* 
iy Tafer to as glory. . , 

Tim problem is that Scrcugh’s tapc h 
1S -by f ar the longest section 
2* l"? narrative .and Which invests’ 
both Jeffrey’s journal und ihe "edl- 
torlal notes ” with significance, is ail 
Mr . Akerman has to engage the 
rqoder s attention. As a consequence, 
.-o$reugh s activities as h secretary 
extend to accounts of hluo-movips, 1 
rwo-Wuy mirrors, his own seczel Iovb 
tor a local librarian who has! secret 
lesbian loves Of her own — in fact 
enough incidental material ro pro- 
Mr Akerman wiib a novel and 
ine reader with a rapidly accelerat- 
ing sense of disbelief. 


to declare her |J m' 
spoiling tlicir holidilfi 
over so BlichilvCr 1 

tiresome fcllmv-gueft 
jn any case, Meiim?^ 

infrtUiutlon ft enoush ^ 

(, nvin and Hannah Si Jj 
riiiiuy obsession lviihtt 
. o notice how cuni, 
t rives to rcndezSTS 

k, Thl OCa i JSrouth 
lhe climax « viotou 

minds one that Miss I haft 
son wrote eloquently 
murders: it ft 
fatality that compels ft, 
how extremes ot puenft! 
inent may comribuie to i 
particular vulaerability, b 
fearful secrets of grown 

be hidden from even a 
conscientious adult. 11 ®ti 
siinism beneath this uipsa 
vlous little tnle of dnnm 
concerned on tlie surfuti 
banalities a! rather daiedV 
self-indulgence aod mb 
decent British attitudes; ii 
Is mistaken for fnistn^i 
idle curiosity is revealed ti 
tionalism, even > -sdakve 
dreams have dlusiroe 
q tiences. 

Yet it Is never quite i 
ugly the author Inteads h 
petite plage to seem ; In ” 
what might have itisdem 
short story she hu been 
introduce many minor 
almost entirely irrelcnn 
central quartet, to prcri 
many descriptions ol fflfl 
cosy bedroom chat, to otwa 
irony and ’yet blur the sba? 
ing comment. Although to 
in a somewhat dated (fq 
convincing, The Hobdflji 
leaves one impatient, u&Oft 
sense of clausrrophot 
flint is Miss Hansford l 
i mention. . 
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■iputAS written over the 
* A , trttniy-fivc years havo 
IJJ JjJJd the fushioiiahlu 
rtTSl is ‘lead- and on a 
Sv numerical count one would bu 
K hold hands with the apos- 
KSii round the corpse of 
i ting and wait hopefully for 
to rise up answeniiR n 
me of Music rhuurre, or 
S of the sort. Blit cull u ru I 
Kents don’t operate in « tidy 
S ihe course nf history can 
toed by a single work. We have 
“knowledge the existence of 

■toMenn. both equally u hve 
iell, opera perhaps the less 
Kieriilic of its age in that it is 
Bible only to the new rich 
tut they may be), but car- 

I io Jess' relevant bccuuse a 
t i( works have shown ihut 
dition eui be revitolized. 
the composers responsible 
state of affairs Sir Michael 
occupies a central position. 
it operas have guaranteed 
re are no limits to the meiiit- 
to drawn from our musical 
titular ly our cultural horit- 
I shown that there is no rea- 
reject this heritage — in fact 
re is a positive need to re- 
tie ideality of » society in- 
irgly ihieatencd with fnceless- 

is was especially clear in his 
ipera The Midsummer Marri- 
tmpleted >in 1952. Its music 
i dmonstrated time nu nppn- 
? moribund musical luiiguugo 
iff in it ycL. Many listeners, 
Wring the onening burs for the 
lire, must nave been tempted 
farolis the work ns second-rate 
classical Stravinsky, only to he 
Ii their seats by a cniurapuntul 
tried abundance whose breudllt 
basing was entirely original. 
iftiuM be a remarkable uchiu ve- 
il any time and was unusually 
« tho central lino of thought 
Mtern music lad to a kind of 
tik abstraction totally opposed 
j sense of flow. In dramatic 
wtjon, top, the work duinon- 
s that the traditional format 
n was still flexible enough to 
Has format to take on tho 
s« of a fundamental and even 
mble prototype. Tito First 
for example, runs through □ 
m m numbers tml lowed nt 


The dream-works 
of Tippett 


least since ihe nineteenth century: 
chorus, scenu und aria for the tenor, 
scciih und duct with the soprano, 
scenu for thu new characters, aria 
for the hariione, und so on, leading 
tu u finale bused on the idea of a 
singing contest familiar from 
Wagner. And in subject-matter as 
well the opera is traditional. But 
here, in cxuniining the wuy in which 
Tippett reinvests his legacy, we arc 
on less familiar ground. 

An essciuiul part nf the idea of 
opera is tlmt it should per form opera- 
tions on the listener which the stage 
play is ti mi hie to do. By capitalizing 
nu music's ability to evoke emotions 
more powerful and less circum- 
scribed than in other arts, the eom- 
1 poser has naumilly used themes con- 
cerned either wiili extreme emo- 
tional stress or with realms of myth 
mid fuiry-inle largely inaccessible to 
tliu discursive intellect. The central 
thesis of The Midsummer Xltiniuae 
is tlmt music cun whli dynamic und 
constructive symbolism conjure up 
dreams, und that tut opera can there- 
fore be u dream. Although this the- 
sis holds fast to this second tradition, 
surprisingly few operas have been 
based on it. 

A dream cun be dismissed ns pure 
funtasy, or it cun be regarded as u 
pointer towards self- mi demanding. 
Tippett of course takes the lotter 
Mamlpniui, mid in particular ideuti- 


BY IAN KEMP 


lies himself with the Jungian indivi- 
duntiou process. The opera is in 
fact a dramatization of a model indi- 
viduation process. How this works 
throws considerable light on Tippett’s 
operatic methods, and it will be exa- 
mined in some detail below, hut It is 
pertinent to remark here tlmt his 
relationship with Juug is no casual 
encounter but rather a key to his 
philosophy of life. Anger nr com- 
passion towards tlie violence or aim- 
lessness in cnntempiirarv society or 
in the individual member of that 
society can avoid sterility only if it 
is grtniuded on something positive, 
nnd this something Tippett finds in 
Jung’s belief that the development 
of a consciously hulanced individual 
personality is the first step towurds 
the creation nf nn integrated society. 
This ideal may In itself be illusory, 
hut it canuuL be rejected fur that 
reason, especially since the compuser 
is uniquely equipped in pi nbc the un- 
conscious, a nccessnry pin t o( this 
development. 

The first work in which Tippett 
made his position clem- was the ora- 
torio A Child of Our Time, completed 
in 1941, and particularly In iLs penul- 
timate section where the text offer* 
sonic answer to the apparently inevi- 
table occurrence of war: “I would 
know my shadow and my light, so 
shall 1 ut Inst be whole. Then cour- 
age, hi-nilicr, dun- the grave passage 


Tn a newspaper article written some 
years buck, Tippett remarked that ail 
Ids dramatic works were an explora- 
tion of the meaning of these lines: 

“ It is the only truth I shall over say.” 
The terms ,c shadow ” and “ light ”, 
referring tn the uncniiociniisniHl con- 
scious parts of the mind, are pure 
Juug, mid in exhorting us tu "* dare 
the grave passage- ” Tippett is using 
his own imagery to describe a jour- 
ney into the unconscious which will 
reveal the shadow (und more) und 
hopefully lead tn the birth nf a newly 
balanced persona lily. The Midsum- 
mer Marriage takes us through the 
" grave passage- ”, thu opera itself 
acting as psychotherapist. 

The individuation process aims to 
strip away the harriers to self- under- 
standing by reveal ing the uuconsci- 
cim mind layer by layer, until a syn- 
thesis and reorient ;it inn nf the con- 
scious ami ti i icnn.sc it ms can take 
place. This is uchievcd largely 
rh rough the interpretation uf 
dreums. hi order in avoid self-decep- 
tion, two people must be involved, 
the analyst mid the uiinlysaml, a 
practice reflected in Tippett's use of 
pairs of characters, both of which 
experience together. Ilis acceptance 
of Jung is underlined by the use of 
two pairs, one (Jock and Bella) 


undergoing the less than complete 

E rocess relevant tn people in tho first 
nlF of life whose immediate needs 


i-jii lie ntci by a worL.ibh! under- 
-Miinding of l lie problems they will 
uncoil ii Lee, and I lie othui (Murk und 
Jenifer) undergoing I he complete 
process apprapriuiu for those who 
quest in n fin tiler. 

At i lie beginning of the opera 
Murk expresses lits iitipuiicmcc with 
the old mull ue, and Jenifer her im- 
patience- with cn nven li oi ml inler- 
piuLutinus of what “Jove" might 
moan. So tlie 11 imit-riuge" of the litiu 
already implies two filings . u per- 
fectly satisfactory arrangement on a 
nor very deep level of under m a tiding, 
and u conscious act of niiiim between 
two people able to love more deeply 
because they know- wlnu they ure 
giving. Tt also implies something 
more rumlaineninl still : a mnn-iufce 
uf both sides of Lhe persnimliLy, the 
leal message of the opera. | 

Since the individual inn process 
involves n continual nnd conscious 
assessment of : Its progress, the opeka 
continually shifts between the con- 
scious anu the unconscious levol, br 
from the world of reality tu the 
world of dreams in i ethnical .and 
Imaginative feat of the first order), 
and often it is halfway between tjie 
two. This is where the fifth main 
character, King Fisher, fits in. Hojis 
the “shadow ”, tlie projection of the 
other character's “ uiicoiiscinua “ 
less pula table qualities— -which could 
perhaps he described in terms of 
bourgeois morality and fuitli in tlio 
bargaining power of money. Accep- 
tance that the shadow lies within the 
mind rather than wiihnui is the fhpst 
step in the process, tu he followed 
by the discovery of progressively 
deeper layers — -the auiiiui nr animus, 
the “ inniiu personality “ anil finally 
the “self” with its “uniting 
symbol ”, Murk and Jenifer appear 
tu have recognized their shadow 
before the nnern has started since 
they both make a conscious decision 
to confront their respective uniipu 
nnd animus before King Fisher 
appears. Jenifer seeks literal ly liifeli 
in the sky for her spirluiul, mascu- 
line qualities and Mark low in tfie 
earth for his instinctual, feminlhe 
■ ■ qualities. Both arc intoxicated by 
| what they find and then re verso their 
roles and seek to rediscover their 
> basic sexuality. - 

Tit their relations with King Fisher 
and in their nniblguotis reactions to 
the unexpected Winning voice in Act 
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Theodore w. schultz 

HUMAN HES0URCE8 

. In this work tho author provides n wide ranpinfl and 
insightful sat of rosearoh oppotlMnitles provided by 
•’ public. and private demand for Information, unsolved 
Booqoijnic puzzles and advances In oconomlo theory in 
i**’’. Ihe- area of human capitBf. Recent developments in tho 
>\ 1 -. allocation of time and household production 

i.^- Wnbiiona provide the loolq for a rigorous analysis of 
' l ^ ®ne°t8 of human capital Jn the non-markot soctor. 
National Bureau of Economic Research Publication, 
General Series No. 96, Economic Research: 

. Mtfospect antf Prospect, Volume VI 
'!' : - Columbia 87014 265 0 Cloth £2-25 

870142801 Paper C 0 63 

• George moore 

V SUSAN DICK, Editor 

Confessions of a young man 

This -annotated critical edition of George Moore's 
- of a Young Man, including variorum notes, 

- - !!ll a need **1®* has long boen felt by readers of Moore's 
; wo«s. There are few full-length studies of Geo^Q® 

• * - . ®nd none of them dost extensively with 

i confessions. 

\ MoGiibQpeen's 7735 0097 9 266 pages £726 

; . ZiNBERG 

... BERNARD MARTIN, Translator 

:! J HISTORY OP JEW18H LITERATURE 

yJ’W# 1 1 The Arabie-Spenlsh Period 
.. 11* Frenbh end German Jewry In the 

• ... Early Middle. Ages; the Jewish 

... Community of - Medieval Italy 

: .. u * n ®Ul: The Struggle of Mysticism and 
i"; , ;f j Tradition Against PhllosCpblcal 

r Aitu i Retlonsllsm 

V ' of J* fo, Y Jewish Literature is ah all-embrecing study 
" tantS ' 0P9an Jawish hlarery creativity from its origins in 
• iiin«£S l i Uty S,!,a,r, t0 lhB end ol Haskalah period in 
^'l^ftenth-cenuiry Russia. 

1 beivve • r:i 

volume I 829Xfont a ' inn **™,* . rs 00 
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; toSS-JL t 2 ! 5 0233 8 300 fcges 
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Bli.L HOLM 

CROOKED BEAK OF HEAVEN 

MaaUa end Other Ceremonial Art of the North* 

west Coaat 

Tho Gnrber Collection of North west Const Indian Art, 
prosonted at the Thomas Burko Memorial Washington 
State Museum In 1908. ranks among the finest private, 
collodions In tho world, Included, are 124 objects, 
mostly pieces by Kwakiutl origin purchased directly 
from their owners In the 19506. The collection Is 
particularly rich In the magnificent ritual masks mad®, 
by the Kwakiutl. 

Washington 296951729 96 pages Cloth • £ 4 00 
295961915 ftp# £210 


HADLEY READ 
COMMUNICATION 
Methods for All Media 

This practical volume Is written for lhe hon- 
communications graduate who needs skills in .writing, 
Spooking or using visual media. I( will bq. valuable to 
anyone who would like to. communicate more ef/eotj 
Ively. Though primarily a "how> to" book, the volume 
also discusses tho process of communication, the • 
environment in which communication iBkes place, and . 
the skills needed to make the process work. 

Illinois 252 00209 1 310 pages £3-00- 


RICHARD L. -MERRITT, Editor ■ 1 ' 

COMMUNICATION IN INTERNATIONAL - 
POLITICS . , , i- 

Merriit outlines a framework for analyzing International' 
political communication as the ^ 

Informeilon, skllj, and power ecroks national bound*, 
aries Forms of imnsmissiori- Include the traditional i 
means of Meainihg and dlplp.mady/ae well ae had®: 
or inflationary trends that affect a nafion a balance of- : 
pay men is, , migration ® 1 

pollution of the atmoejjWre tfiroudjvnbd^r . f V>? uL Jj ; 
Illinois 262 00210 S, 461 pages .£6-75 


MARVIN GOLDWERT ■ 

DEMOCRACY/ MILITARISM, :*■ NATIONALISM IN 
ARGENTINA/ 1930-1906 

Although militarism Is today the central problem In Argentines 
political life, it Is oIbo lhB fever that suggests deeper maladies in 
lhe body politic. Mnrvin Goldwert seeks lo relate dwalopmenia 
In the military to the larger political, social, and economic develop- 
ments in Argentina history. 

Texes 292 715008 253 papas . £3-50 


RICHARD T. ANTOUN 

ARAB VILLAGE 

A Social Structural Study of a Transjordanian Peasant 
Community 

Tho author of this authoritative study 6f a village In eastern 
Jordan began with the general assumption that Kuft el- M b was 
thoroughly traditional. His close ethnographic survey of tha 
village indicates, however, that while, traditional fq Its reMIou® 
beliefs, sbclal life, and agricultural regime; the village 'htfs under- 
gone corieid arable social mobility end economlo differentiation 
Indiana 253 38429 X 180 pages. Ulus. £4-40 


SAMUEL; H. WILEN ‘ . i , :. 

t ERNEST li. ELIEL , Editor . ' 

TABLES Oil RESOLVING AGENTS AND 
OPTICAL RESOLUTIONS !• / ; 

. Information on about ICO resolving ogenlB 
' and some 800 resolutions pf organise corn- 
pounds froffl the chemfcsl literature of the 
: post' twenty 1 years 1®; being made accessible . 
. for reader referqnge. . •! 

•' Movapetoo ] 268 0Q4678. -256 phgus 
■ ■' £6-60 
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MUSIC — 2 


7, Jack and Holla have ussi mi luted 
sinnoihiiiH nf i lu> presence of (he 
shadow, tint! in Act 1 1 arc given ii 
vision of ihc anil na /animus in Llio 
ilirce Hi mil di incus. These follow 
I lie theme of Lhu sexual chase and 
tlepici, in seasonal symbolism, pre- 
duiory foniinino instincts in increas- 
. ingly mine violent form. This is 
ii heady enough enlightenment for 
Jack ami IJulfa, who feel they have 
acquired sufliciem knowledge of 
themselves and each oilier to get 
married forth iviili. Ifm for Mark 
and Jenifer Hie seasonal cycle is noi 
complete, and the ritual dance nf 
^simuucr, Lite turning-point of the 
lyeor, is yet to conic. 

■ Act 111, after some initial tipsy ness, 
^representative of the imbalance 
; prompted hy psychic upheaval, and a 
• > piece of buifoonevy, a natural re- 
■Upohso in the face nf momentous 
; revolution, is characterized by the 
appearance of Siisoairis, the “inana 
- personality This, in contrast to 
the nppositc-SL'xed aiiiimi figure in 
[Act 11, symbolize*, access to die prim- 
ordial layer of essential .sexuality. 

■ i Tippet i docs not introduce the male 
• counterpart, nnr has he produced ii 
iniale uniimis figure in Act II, pre- 
sumably on the grounds that to du so 
would upset the proper lions of the 
•opera. It may he assumed therefore 
that Sososiris stands for both Jenifer 
and Mark and that she symbolizes 
their liberation from mother and 
: -father and their sense of true individ- 
uality. She also makes Jack mid 
/Bella realize the power of their | 
unconscious promptings, and rhev ■ 
; .'£o off together happily independent | 
•of the deadening effect of King i 
.Fisher. . 

The journey of Mark arid Jenifer ' 
hits now leached its goal. Their dis- ] 
covery of their true selves is repre- 
sented in three ways: hy ihe death ! 
nr King rislier. the shadow, which is 'I 
recognized as part of rliems elves ; t 
l»y a " uniting symbol ", which far ] 
.want of a human symbol in Western i 
culture Tippett has shown in East- t 
or n terms with Shiva and Shakli cm- ! 
WRing from u " golden ilnvrcr” in t 
spiritual and bodily enn junction ; i 
ami r>.v the fourth rif mil dunce which c 





7/ie Cownt Garden premiere of The Knot Gurdcu. Peter Hull's production is to be revived in Preen, her. 

!S?.k eui ' , . icr du,1 « s « cn'cja 1 new world into which Murk and Jen- action between characters | £llQ ,.t v 
rh/ifi bL ‘ ul ! -hwm ip The Midsun, me, Manfaw 


lakes the curlier dunces a crucial 
stage furilier in a real death, the 
transformation nf the old personality 
lino the new being symbolized by the 
pain and purification of lire (the 
music expressing sexual ecstasy to 
a degree equalled only hy Berlioz in 
The Trojans). The d remit is over. At 
the end nf the opera the two can re- 
turn in Hu- real world nf the opening 
and set him mii t licit* lives in full enn- 
sc ions i less nf themselves and of their 
love. 

Tiie novelty in The Midsummer 
Marriage lies in the degree ro which 
Tippett bus explored his cultural heri- 
tage and tiu> manner in which he 
lias expressed it. Ilis other operas 
Hutu rally present different aspects. 
Although king Priam, completed in 
1962, still derives from myth (this 
tune rite familiar story from [lumen, 
it is as if he wished to udtl u nccc.ssurv 
corrective and shmv that the bravo 
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Opera Scores 


BACH, Johann Christian: Amadis des Gaules 
Paris 1780. 348pp. 

New introduction by An Ihony Ford 

To be published Winter 1972 ' £13-50 

BACH, Johann Christian: La clemenza di scipione 

London 1778. 210pp. Reprinted 1972 

New Introduction by Denfs Arnold £1 Q-25 

CHERUBINI, Luigi: Mrfdle 1 

Imbault, Paris 1797. 400pfJ. Reprinted 1971 £14-50 

CO LASSE, Pascal: I~n& at Levin ie 
Paris 1690. 296pp. 

Ne w Introduc don by Graham $adler 1 

To be published Winter 1972 £13-00 

D ESTO UC H ES, And r6 : Amadis tie Greco 

Paris 1712. 290pp. Reprinted 1967 £6-50 

. MONDONVILLE, Jean Joseph Cassanea de: . 

Titon et I 'Aurora 

Paris 1753. 212pp. Reprinted 1972 

New introduction by Graham Sadler £10-00 

MONTEVERDE Claudio: L'Qrfeo, favola in musica 
. Venice 1615, 100pp. I 

;ifiTp;be pobh^;Wipted:l072V : £Tj7S 

. PlCCINi Nicdoio: Iphi^nle.en Taurida 
Paris 17§1; 268pp. ? • 

New introduction by Anthony Ford 

To be published Winter 1072.- £13-00 

SULLIVAN, Sir Arthur: Tha Mikado 
Original Publication 1968<400pp, 

Facsimile of the autograph store in the Royal ' • : \- • • 
Academy of -Music, London. -with anlntrcdU’ctlon 
»Y Dr. Gordon Jacob; >, / L. ^ I-QQ' 

Weber, Carl Marfa von: Abu Nassau • 
Offen^ch/M ? in r 1925. 1 26pp. Reprinted; 1 $6$ £7-00 ; 

uirtih^r -.|nfoim^fOrt-avai la^ : frpm i 

ffiqggj Interi1atic^|i 

K l i U f j J . f AHF. 10 nou€ff. ; ■ H AW P SHIRE : ;k^aLAHb ; 


new world into which Murk and Jen- 
ifer were venturing would not be all 
green meudnws mid sunshine und 
rhar the eurlier opera was perhaps 
alter all just a dream. King Priam is 
about I he problems after marriage, 
tlte demniitis nf the inner ami omcr 
wuilds, tntd of the impossibility uf 
making provision fur every contin- 
gency. ft is a real trugedv, the only 
hope offered lying in the depth lit 
coni passim i and in the power of 
imisic itself in soften the puiu and to 
show that the problems of life are 
worth living through. The musical 
language is geared to the presenta- 
tion nt fact. It is ubjecrive in the 
sense i hut rhe listener is allowed to 
.ihsnrh and assess us the work pro- 
gresses unci is not swept headlong in 
tor rent of musical energy us in The 
Midsummer Marriage. Only in the 
interludes between the scenes does 
tlje earlier composer emerge, as 
(iiiiinieiituiiir and cninfurter. 

. Willi The Kuo, Harden. I'limpleied 
m l%‘». some! In ng nf a synthesis 
m ■tween i lie at i it titles repri'semeii hv 
tlm earlier operas lx achieved, Inter- 


where the characters are concerned 
essentially with 1 1 li-m selves in rela- 
tion to themselves nirlier ilinn others, 
and making little difference to 
behaviour in King Priam, increases 
the complexity of Hie relation. ships 
and reduces Hie chances foe clear- 
cut. answers. In many ways The Knot 
Garden rejects The Midsummer 
Marriage on its own terms: the 
dicaiu is in Hu- foreground, the 
psychotherapeutic aspect is made 
explicit with a ie.il .m.ilvsi us a cen- 
tral char. icier, ami Hie churucicrs 
are all hauling wiili uiiitua. animus 
problems, liven u " muua per- 
sonality " emerges, this time in the 
form of the sounds of " I- nil fathom 
live". Ami the knot gulden itself is 
a savage ' distortion of a mundulu, the 
image Tippett could have used as n 
uniting symbol in The Midsummer 
Marriage if the visual world of Hint 
opera hail been ahsti act. Tin- crucial 
difference between the tun is that 
only one character, Thru, finds some 
Mirr of Imlnnee at the end anil this 


Sons of Moses 


£13-00 

£6-50 


£10-00 


£13-00 


IN.UHIiltT IvUm-llliliHfi' j 

Tint Mendelssohns 

272pp. W. 11. Allen. L1.50. 

11 Formerly I was known as the son 
nt iny Father, imw 1 ant known us the 
father of my son.” These were the 

m2! Al, 1 , ' n,, wni Mendelssohn 
( 1776-1835 >, the German Jewish 
lianker who whs converted to Cliris- 
tianlty and adopted the suffix Barth- 
nldy to his surname. He ul$o nick- 
named himself “ The Hyphen But 
lie was no cipher und he established 
“ le oanlang business that lasted 
fioin 1795 until 1939, In this com- 
posite biography Herbert Kupfer- 
berg not- only recounts the achieve 
wonts of a talented family, und pro- 
vides lifelike character studies or its 
many members, (heir spouses and 
their, children, but traces their his- 
tories down to some of their descen- 
dants known to penplo still living. 
Thus, for instance, he mentioas the 
two who died in Oxford, P, V. M, 
Binecke, fellpw of Magdalen, and 
Alhrechl, fellow of ifallloJ: the 

• former, a well-known Oxford cliurac- 
te^ died .in 194^, and the' latter, a 
refugee from, the Nazis, in 193ff, 

: '.^" sos Mendelssohn (1729-1 786J, 
th e dynasty,; catne as 
a poor hny from Dessau in Central 
p e ^ ma | 1 / Berlin, parned his living 
in a Silk busJnesi but made a repu- 
tation as a Philosopher and a linguist. 

. who Translated Hebrew, Gra 


till, til he I <m ml in his own pages and 
mu very well mnlcn.ui mi m Briiaiu 

lodny- in Gen il is a case of 

rpsiorinM MciiiIcIsmiIiii's tunics to 
i heir jiedesinls. 

Meiniel-ssoltii. a prmligy like Moz- 
nri, was more foriunaie in his life's 
circuniKi aiices than Hit* earlier com- 
poser. Life was in fuel a little tun 
easy and Ills leilinirpie inn accom- 
piished to subject him m any severe 
psychological strain oilier ihun over- 
work, so thut its prinliieis were nut 
toughened. What might have sorved . 
in have dune this for him, the conflict 
of classical und rninuittic- -he was 
essentially it classic born into a rom- 
antic era- -did in fuel doubly his 
appeul, at any ran- to Vicrniiui) K up- 
land. Moreover, leiitiiu works have 
iiover lost their appeal, the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream omi sic, the 
Italian and .Scottish Symphonies, the 
Violin Concur to . and even Elijah, 
because they stum! up to ihe more 
exacting demands nf tin- twentieth 
century as cnmnitred with those of 
Victorian tnmpkiccmy. which over- . 
vulued tiieir snjtui'icial attractions. 
There are in Inci sign 1 , rhar the works 
ill eclipse, such as the chamber music, 
ore regaining something of their lost 
popularity. Still, Mr Kuplctherg is 
entitled to cull aiiemiou m irony, the 
drama, and the double peripeteia in , 
the history nf the Iiihiso of Mendels- ' 
Ktihn in tips very readable and 
informutive miiltipie hiugi'aphy. 
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. ' nil BBMi mat Tinwii i, 
f r “«! ailauffi; 
■sp*Mk uf his cominuitu ■ 

»•*>, >'•»• "SRst 

sudden tender act S & 

clnsslnu minute, fe 

when smite oft he knoif^- 
n icahly tunuled, niay UVa 
niaiion of The MwiSg 
hut it springs from 
mi ml— and is folk^db^ 
higue in which the n ff i- 
strident colourings of ih« 
ter it sea change nnd rwwfes 
a peal of bells. 

Perhaps one iuay say tbnT 
work 1ms become Iasi il^ 
t he twenty years or * dm 
the two operas, more tosnu. 
its harmonizing purpose ski, 
lo the actual rathar than df 
ccptuul. Certainly the ugtuj 
meaning Ims demanded it 
focus on the individuals inb 
nrios, from which has dexhtf 
rcspondingly greater compr 
musical gesture uml wider 
of musical style. Hut it t 
wrong to suppose that iMt 
volved any fundamental re#' 
traditional language. Whiiti 
note complex may.'in IMu 
den, be used to symbolic i! 
fractured soul, it is reforaet 
final chord as .ut alienin' 
major, the key, in The J®. 
Marriage, of tin.- magic kits. 

Ian Kemp is a Ft'Uua fl/ S, 
College, Cambridge, iff hi 
u .siiiupoxiu/ii m» 7’ipgflf fdsi 
mg u /migri/pAji o/i'rtf f«9 

I H 

We Make Our Owi 

Music 

Carola Grlndaa 4hir 

In tills liialily 'orialMl b«i 
nutliur explains Lai 
of uiuslc-inaldiig. 
writ leu hy her pupils 
wi lling way a child and 
hrmighi together. 

"... combines iht in* 
loving approach with ita 
or a iii'Cisssary 
rifwb AIiuhWm. 

“ .... destined in®# 

.mi mark lii thv otojl'-'v^ 
piano livid. 

Jazz 

Edward Ua 

‘lire intesl hnuk frwi jjj. 
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Bela Bartok; 

An Analysis of his 
Music 

Erno Lendval 

** tljo pidiltiation of m 
an Important tseni- * | 

Western Mb*: 

Ronald Siavemon 
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Trade Union Foreign 

Policy: The Case o£ 

British and American 
Tlnions in Jamaica 

jdiifi Harrod 

...jjhed In association with the 
M-noikmal Institute for latlwur 
ihh book examines the 
jt uf trade union foreign in- 
uienis. taking as a case-study 
xdfhJes of British ami Anierl- 
n trade unions in juinnicii 
'‘rtin 19*8 and 1%7. 


plic Sociological 
Ldy of South Africa: 
U Introduction 

;.C. KiiilocJi. . 

[Hi book discusses some basic 
hWoglcal . concepts, develops 
gn into an analytical frame - 
nt, uid then applies this frame- 
W le an analysis of Soutli 
khtun society. 

UK Illustrated 

^Tradition and 
Authority 

b. Friedrich 

Key Concepts in 
political Science 

CfKral Editor : Leonard Scliapiro 

Jiuaminatlon of the importance 
fi tndltlon and autlmrity to the 
‘stitfal comiminily, examining 
klifference between these two 
fttttpt* and those or idcnlogy 
pi pwrer. 


E ito and Modern 
uralily 

*li Huby 

New Studies in 
Nlical Philosophy 

foil Editor : ; W. D. Hudson 

! otik analyses Plato's views 
rai and.gqqlal problems, and 
diem tn present-day etlii- 
wens. 

Philosophy of 
Btes: A Collection 
^ Critical Essays 

^ by Gregory Vlastos 

^oderii Studies in 

Philosophy 

Editor,!' 

Qksenberg ROrly 
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l'uhiiciiiiiin of the " Documents of 
20l1i Century Art ” (this is ihe third 
in the series) coincides with nit 
imeresi in the visual arts which is 
now spreading to tha writing re- 
lated to il ; writing hy people on 
the fringe of the art world comple- 
ments the work of the professional 
critics. The case of Apollinaire 
was tini'iuc; lie could hardly be 
called a professional critic but his 
imngiiiHiive approach made him 
more than a dilettante reporter. 

ApoUinuire’s writing about oil 
has historical value, much is still 
readable for its own sake and, most 
important of nil, it ndds to our 
understanding nf the poet himself. 
Ilis knowledge nf the history or 
techniques of painting was less 
important than his intuitive under- 
standing of creative puwer. Like 
some other nnciassifiitblc, over-dis- 
persed writers he was intrigued by 
les a litres, for lie found subject- 
matter everywhere and looked at 


genius for unorthodox coinpurison. 

It is twelve years since Leroy 
Brcunig edited the Chroniques il'urt 
fur publication hy Ga Hilliard, a valu- 
able service, for apart from the 
short book Les Pennies cubist es 
little of Apollinaire's criticism had 
been collected from the periodicals 
where most of It appeared. The 
present volume is somewhat un- 
wieldy, despite the pruning, no 
doubt sensible, explained by the 
editor. The reader has every chance 
to browse, however, looking up 
what Apollinaire had to say about 
painters both famous and forgotten. 

There are endless curiosities : for 
instance the ubiquitous Natalie 
Clifford Barney, whose aphorisms 
have remained almost as famous ns 
her mores, exhibited some pastels 
in 191 1, among them a portrait of 
*' G. K. Chesterton. Esq, an English 
journalist who will soon be well 
known in France and whose works 


about the new music, especially in 
relation tn u tiler arts, and add a 
dash of 11011-destructive irony. 

Professor Brcunig’s preface is ad- 
dressed more particularly lo Auict i- 
can readers, but those in England 
who have grown up in the wake of 
Apollinaire may not hnve realized 
how far the Americans added to the 
mystery surrounding him beforo 
this elusive Figure emerged at least 
partially from the mist. 

It is a pity that the bibliography 
should omit Cecily Mack worth’s 
. understanding Guillaume Apolli- 
naire and the Cubist Life (19G1) 
and the important Lecture d'Analli - 
nafre by Philippe Renaud, published 
in 1969. Nor can one altogether 
agree will) the editor nbuut the 
merits of the trails lotion ; this was 
no cosy task but the famous 1905 

E icco about Picasso for example lias 
een ruined. In translating Apolli- 
naire one can only be as bold as ho 
was. 


Dada as dodo 


RAOUL HAUSMANN : 

Am A lifting war Dodn 

Edited by Karl Uilui mid Cilnter 
Klimpf 

188pp. Sluinbacli : Annlms. DM 19.80. 

Wind did you dn in (nnd just after) 
the Grunt War, Dadn ? This is the 
quest ion which the bulk uf this 
ratlier putchy bonk investipuios. In 
piucus excellent, particularly when 
the lute Uuniil iluiistnann addresses 
himself (n a study of some of the 
other sons uf Dndn, It Is, liowovor, 
not without blemish. The text is 
marred by rather [Setly (and improv- 
able) assertions regrettably charac- 
teristic of the Dadaist looking back 
on his hour uf glory; in the context 
of the Ursonatc, fnr example, Haus- 
nmnn makes the unsubstantiated 
claim that, in spite nf what others 
may have said about the matter, 
M Schwitters was greatly influenced 
by me ", (This is too close by far 
to the undignified and unproductive 
squabblings among former Dadaists 
about whu was first to do what, 
and when.) The chapters that 
compose this half-reminiscing, half- 
critical retrospection do not Form 
a satisfactory whole; and Karl 
Kiha’s afterword is couched in almost 
unreadable German academic prose. 

But Am Anfang war Dada is still 
a significant and fascinating work. 
Hausmann was one of the most intel- 
lectual and perceptive of the 
Dadaists. This is far less paradoxical 
than it seams: the. coffee-table his- 
tory of art image of Dada may regard 
the movement exclusively In terms of 
childish manifestations and crazy 
exhibitions, but even a figure as 
exotic as Hugo Bali did not spend 
his entire life clad in coloured card- 
board cylinders intoning sound- 
poems. (In fact, he also wrote fiery 
and penetrating critiques of the Ger- 
manic tradition and the best bio- 
graphy so far of Hermann Hesse's 
earlier years.) ■ And Hausmaim's own 
intellectuality shines most brightly 
in his important discussion of Kurt 
Schwitters. • 

Schwitters has of iBte attracted 
his fair share. of indifferent scholar- 
ship in glossy packaging; here, by 
contrast, he is taken apart and rigor- 
ously examined In the 'course of * 
few Incisive paragraphs. This Is an 
impressive' performance by Haus- 
mann, in which he both highlights 
the spilt personality of Schwittera so 


Schwitters look useful objects that 
had exhausted their usefulness, And 
translated them intu objects of 
beauty ; nnd whereas Arp removed 
wnrds from conventional situations 
und gave them new life ami new 
associations, Schwitters exploited 
them ns formal patterns, as the build- 
ing-bricks of his faiuusy castles in 
the air. 

By contrast, Hausmann Is disap- 
pointing when ho turns lo two 
subjects close to his heart: photo- 
montage and the sound-poem (a 
convincing account of which has yet 
to be wrltton). 

llniisinami's most . valuable char- 
acteristic in this book is liiar honest 


sense of perspective. Because Dada 
was important to the few involved, 
many Dadaists became convinced 
that it was equally important to the 
ninny who were not. Hnnsmanti is 
the first to admit that Dud a as u 
movement had n brief spun and 
limited impact : "The battle-charger 
Dada swiftly tired, turned into a 
Rosinante, skinny and neglected." 
Hausinami also lays a few old 
wives 1 tales en route i the discredited 
but still current fictions Hint Dndn 
was n communist ploi, or exclusively 
a French phenomenon (with Tzafa 
bringing tha tablets down from the 
mountain), Dr n jnere nihilistic pre- 


Aspects of Austria 


OTTO BENE8CH : 

Collected Writings 

Volume 3: German and Austrian 
Ait of the 15th and 16th Centuries 

Edited by Eva Benesch 

6G7pp Including 442 plates. Phaidoii. 



The progress' of the publication of 
the collected -Writings of the lat* Otfo 
Benesch pose's the qqestioh of how 
far such assemblages are worth while 
in themselves and do honour to the 
author they are commemorating. 
On the positive side there is certainly 
the convenience of gaining access to 
widely dispersed material, mostly 
culled from recondite periodicals, 
often long out of print ; and^ they 
demonstrate the vallance of the 
pioneering work in untilled fields 
th*t this mstingulshetj scholar U ndei> 
took over the years. On thp other side, 


characteristic of Dadaists and Ex- 
pressionists alike, and also marks' pH 
Schwitters's " Merz " as a quite dls- 
tincth'e brand of Dada. Vb«t «■ 
Marcel Duchiutip took useful objects 
and . rendered them - usttf 


articles in which battles are fought 
which have long since beep Won. 
One cannot cohceive that Benesch 
would have agreed to republish, at 
least without revision k spme. of the 
essays contained in- this volume. - His 
widow KaSi ob the. blurb sayO added 
references to ipore recent ljMratora 
and has noted changes in the loca- 
Ition of sopte of. the works men- 
tioned ", but. she has not revealed . 
■when the consensus 'of opinion has, 
for example! gone: against the views 
and attributions of her Jate husband. 

.. ; Most of ifclie . essays are ifi tbd 


original German, which alone may . 

f »r event them from making an 
mpact on a wider public, and many 
deal with minutiae of Austrian art . 
which, although it was a field which 
occupied Beuesch’s early years, will 
prove of interest only to specialists. 
'There are, however, topics of wider 
implications. The survey of the 
role of landscape in Austrian six- 
teenth-century painting, or of Alt 
dorferis and Huber's dobt to Italian . 
art Are Still valid, buf the )oqg piece , 
oh Altdorfer, on the occasion of tlio 
1938 exhibition, has been super- 
seded by BenescnVown book, which 
appeared a year later. 

On the other hand, tlie analysis In 
depth of the condition of Diirer's 
“ Rosen kranzfes't ", noted when 
Benesch saw the painting at the 
1928 exhibition at Nuremberg, Is 
still of value,, especially as Pedja 
Anzelevreky in bis recent book . on 
Diirer's paintings does not deal with 
this particular aspect )n such detail. 
But the so-called " Self-Portrait ” in 
the Museum at Kronieriz has never- 
been accepted by DUrer scholars. • 
Quite a few. of the articles ere 
reviews of exhibitions which, : in the. 
nature of tilings, are ephemeral, and. 
without the .-.aid of tlje relevant 
catalogues it is often difficult to 
follow the wafer's Arguments, How 
ever,’ thg Vdlmtie: ftus peep supplied: 
with a generous corpus of 442 : 
excellent Illustrations apd an exhaus- 
tive Index. Nevertheless one cannot 
help feeling that Benesch ’s reput a- 




Quentin Bell 

Virginia Woolf 

Volume Two : 

Mrs. Wooir f 91 2- 1941 

"Virginia Woolf is 
posthumously fortunate in 
her biographer, her nephew 
Quentin Bell ... he is 
possessed not only of all the 
wit and intelligence one 
would expect, but also of a 
knowledgeable intimacy, an 
Intuition in the interpretation 
of behaviour., .an 
outstanding bi ogiaph y“— 
Margaret Lane £3-00 each 
C6 00 the boxed set 


Mary Hocking 

Family Circle 

An intriguing novel about a 
young woman who re turns 
to a family she knew as a 
child. Gradually they reveal 
themselves as they really are, 
and she becomes inextricably 
woven Into the scandal that 
surroundsfhem. £2-25 


Ralph Barker 

Against the Sea 

A marvollnus collodion of 
true shprles of heroismand 
d Isaster 0 1 sea which Include 
some of the most dramatic 
eplsodos and rescues of 
modem limes, £2-50 


Robert Shaw 

Cato Street 

Robert Shaw’s new play Is a 
dramatisation of lheevents 
leading up to the Ill-fated 
Cato Street conspiracy of 
1 820: "A rattling good drama 
of treason, plots and 
espionage"— fr'rwic/af Times, 
£1 -25, 


E.O, Somerville 
& Martin Ross 

The Beal 
Charlotte 

A re-issue of this powerful 
Anglo-Irish novel which first 
appeared in i 894, and in 
which tha Irish scene is 
. portrayed In ramo rkabfa 
Variety, £2-00- 
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The fears of Virginia Woolf 


QUENTIN H 1:1.1. : 

Virginia Waul! 

A Uingrupliy 

Volume 2 : Mrs Woolf, 1912-1941 

3€0pp plus 15 plates. I Ingarrh Press. 
JO. 

RICHARD KENNEDY ; 

|A Boy at the Hogm-th Press 

I86pp including unnumbered illus- 
trations. Hcinemaim Educational. 
£2.50 

To say that Quern in Hell’s second 
volume is ns good os i lie first is, for 
jtjinse who have read ir, to suy 
enough. In fact this volume is even 
more absorbing and illuminating, EC 
only because the reader conics to it 
already sensitively aware of Virginia 
Woolf’s family background of rela- 
tionships within the family nnd with 
friends, and uware also of certain 
qualities und characteristics of her 
own. including the well-controlled 
but inevitably recur re nt fear that she 
will again he mad. fn short, this 
second volume is more moving and 
more compelling than the first. The 
reader is already equipped to under- 
stand many of Virginia Woolf's 
human ralntmtiships, including her 
dependence upon Leonard Woolf for 
sclf-conlidence nbout her work. In- 
cluding, too, her inevitable sub- 
mission to childlessness and the 
strains which, in this volume, they 
caused temporarily in her relations 
with her much-loved and loving 
.sisrer Vanessa, the author’s mother. 
In this volume, as in the first, the 
close relationship between the author 
and bis subject is mi immense advan- 
tage. If he wore less of tin artist, 
or less robust, ii could have been a 
handicap. The volume covers the 
major rremive work from The 
Voiuigv Out la llctuven the A eta and 
Professor Jit'll enables us, mu by 
direct description, but through the 
pei'SontsHtiefi rnWvaiTand theft- -ex- 
perience nnd responses, to imagine 
civilian life during hath wars pnd 
during the even more precarious 
peace between. The reader Is con- 
stantly uware of ihe impact of events 


upon i lie lil 1 .ind work uf Virginia 

Wucilf. 

Many il-ihI. rs nf the biography 
will be familim lvitli the- novels and 
probably also wil’s A Writer's Diary : 
yet. even in this iiit-L- Professor Bell 
is enlightening. Me declaims any 
inieminn in be n liiei'ury critic and 
rejucls the nut ion that the subject 
of lii.s biography can he discovered 
by him within her own works. Yet 
his ullicc us biographer often inter- 
relates with ihe render’s curiosity. 
One example nf interplay between 
binprnpher and critical reader can 
he indicated bv ivlial Professor Bell 
.writes .ibuiu Flush : A Biography, 
1 1 in L iiddiiy among her works, i'll 
which she shows us rite two pneis 
Ili-owniug tit r inigh rlie sensibilities of 
their dog. Professor Bell tells us that 
the book was “ art unforeseen success, 
but on this occasion she fenred suc- 
cess almost us much as she usually 
feared blame. The critics would like 
it for reasons time did her no credir ”, 
as indeed same of ilium did — whereas 
her importunately devoted friend 
Ethel Smyih (composer, and en- 
chanting unto biographer) told 

Vanessa Him Flush was "the kind 
of bunk char gives me the kick- 
Mirenms ". Any render might wonder 
why Vlrginiu Woolf chose to write 
about die Brownings from a dog’s 
pniur of view, grunted her need for 
periods of rcJiixiitinn during her ter- 
ribjo struggles with The Years (in 
which, ur limes, she Inst nil confi- 
dence). Professor Bell Hoes not pro- 
fas* to know ilio answer, bur he 
makes a suggestion that illuminates 
much of her work, as well us tills 
one : 

She was iiisciiuiicd by all animals, 
but hur affection whs odd and 
ruiuote. She minted to know what 
her dog wus feeling— but then she 
wuiiicil io know whut everyone wns 
feeling, and perhnps lIil* dogs are 
mi mure inscrutable ilum most 
humans. Flush is uni m> much a 
hook by a ilog-Iuver as a hook by 
sDineoiiu ‘who would love to be a 
dog. 

l*'or just long enough, that is, to ex- 
pcrk-nce it dog's impression. His 
comm cm rolls us much nhuut her 
creative und cniicnl writings. 


This second volume, like the lir.il, 
adds io our umlcrsi muling of ilie 
" Bloomsbury M world, ir becomes 
clear Hint ninny of the protagonists 
who experimented with personal 
relm iuns were claiming freedom 
from rules ami conventions in the 
mime of good sense, honesty, ran- 
dour ami generosity, very much as 
some young people today assert their 
frctidom on principle. But ihe 
marriage of Leonni'd and Virginia 
wus never experimental nr wuvering. 
It was founded on deep, impassioned, 
enduring friendship mill on ivell- 
wiirrnntod mutual admiration. It 
stand up rn strains tilnm.ii too great 
for human fortitude. 

When she was mud he alone could 
induce her to eat, to go on living, to 
reenpture saniry. Professor Bell’s 
second volume confirms and 
complements wliut some of his 
readers will already know from Leo- 
nard Woolf's niiiohiograpliy. in this 
area and throughout rlieir relation- 
ship, seen the more clearly even 


against ihe vicissitudes within their 
circle. Professor Bell deepens 
understanding and increases know- 
ledge. 

Inevitably Bcvis Mil lice's introduc- 
tion to A liny hi the llngarth Frets 
seems in every sense imperil tie til to 
a lender either of Professor Bell’s 
honk or of the relevant volumes of 
Leonard Woolf’s aiiiohiography. In 
it he asserts iluu Rirluud Kennedy's 
reconstructed memories of one yeur 
ut the lliiguiih Press, at the ago of 
sixteen, will re veil 1 more of Virginia 
Woolf’s ,l l rite cb.iiiicler limn Woolf 
does in lii.s frigid, studied ami much 
expurgated uirmini This is so pul- 
pahl.v absurd r lint one can only sup- 
pose Mr ilillier lias mil read the vol- 
ume* m which he refers. Mr Ken- 
nedy’s reminiscences were, a “ Pub- 
lisher's Not us " tells us, “ cast in the 
Form of iliui.v, writ leu some forty 
years after i lie events they des- 
cribe ", 

The hook is mu intended l»y ihe 
author as u contribution m Virginia 
Woolf’s biography. It is, however, 


I* V ,s "i R »n«l convincing \ a \ 

l«uerpres.smidi„ihcdiiiv 

; his ftwIlcctWfSS* 
ins employers. Fi k „„ H 

Hint Luonurd could be JiSS 
speak hardily ivhcn the 

aryss.-il 

hchifui nSdkiBd 
lent well-intentioned M 

w uii Mr Kennedy 
ami in drawings. tWb 2 
V'Wiest Hint | lc shares H 
diicer s cantankerous mhnfca 
Woolfs; nn the contrary he u, 
to look buck with pleasure ufo 
of rather clumsy service, 
amusing about hit . own ieod 
tence, mid about the primitfou, 
the Hogarth Press ameniticili 1 
He now illustrates chjldfn'jh 
these drawings of Virginia m 
Leonard, of himself bqd 
other people and animals vtf 
indications of Jiow very goodui 
was to become. 


From Russia and back 
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University 


The first lilies now published 
Include — 

Coleridge On Ihe Constitution of the 
Church and Stale. 

PB E1.0D/HB £2,00 

Mill Utilitarianism, On Liberty, and 
Considerations on • Representative 
Government 
P8 E1.QQ/HB C2.00. 

Bacon Essays ' ' 

PB 80p/HB Cl. 40 


Hindu Scriptures : - 
PB 80p/HB £1 .40 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
PB 85p/HB Cl.fiO 


■ • fi., : Saga of GreUir thp Strong . 

ij-;;-- P895p/HB £1.75 . > , .. • 
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Cenyte Raitf MeOence? ’ v 
pa^p/HB Ei.^i v ; .. 

forthcoming "UU^d^ (April-’ &, !l973T 
Include — 

Fielding Joseph Andrews • 
and Shameld 

Revissd .lnlrot(ucllon end 'new notes by 
. Arm ur Humph rev#, . Protwttor , pi Engl lift . . 
University of Lafcdslir, 366 dages. 

PB eOp/HB £1.00 ... 

Rousseau The Social Com tact and 
Discourses ' ■ ■ • 

intnufuction and . i raoelalfon • by O. D, . H. 
,Cew. : RmlsM and ed.jad with now nutor- 
■tal bf J. H- HrumMl, ProlflaBor in Frepch. 
And John HoH, tatfutai In Moral PhiloBonny, 
.Unlvaioify of 8U Andrews. Indejt. 3C6 oogaa. 
PB flOff/RB £ 1 . 90 ; . :■ . ■ - j. . ! 

BaUbn • 

-Thq Advancement ol Learnhlg - ' 

TtA moat lirweilasi rtculgr. gross woik- w 
1W. Engllflli Ho^alrtBrida, edited by Q. W. 
Klfthin. New indoduciEoa by Arthur John-, 
eloo. Rendel . Prulmor of English Lamiiaoe 

S d Literature. Unlvoitiiy Dolfese of Wofes, 
aryalwylh. Notes, gfoscaiy and Index. 
%1Z pages. 

Pe:E1.dO/HB £qj«) • 


published September 1973 titles will Include— 

ion ol the ° er ? k 3‘anford (Ed.) Pre-Raphaelile 
Writing 

A iinlnun selsciion ol piose and varas 
I6jjp. plate 6. 2d0pp. 

miSt.JP!? ' Waller Peter Critical Essays. 
Bsenlauve Edited by Jennifer Uglow. 1 32pp. 

Maldwyn ..Mills (Ed.) Six Middle 
. English Metrical Romances. 

Complete teat ol Horn Childe. Tho Sage of 
Melsyne. Ocipvlan ,|- Northern ?' vaialon), 
sir laumbiaa. Sir Gavnner. and Sir Amadas 
Tho sollip la Senior Laolurer in English. 
Unjverenv Collage of Wales, Aberyalwytn. 

J. P. Hill and E. Caracclolo-Trelo 
(Eds.) Baroque Poetry. 

ong . European verse ol ihe tBth- and i?m.cen- 

• - ..Jurma. - in the original. languages wllh prOM' 

• UeiteMtonat The 'edlldrs are Igciurereln 
V . ■..-.Ulerefure; University .of Esuv. ,feWpp, 

j : ‘ 1 Qt ** (Ed ) American Verts 

23, , 1973V ' S f *5 e Nineteenth Century. 

' '■ tri Ese*? ,S 2B8pp ,rei ln l>llor * ,ure - University 

Matthew Arnold 

:■ Essays in Criilclafn 

Of EngllW,. Nowjnlroduotlon by. Kernieih Allou. Profes- 
“ ea ‘ W d Modmn EngHeh LHenJiurBl 1 UnivtrsUy 

‘ oi Liverpool, . 40flpp. r 


MANYA HAUAKI : 

Memoirs: 1906-1969 
-11Gp|i. Collins. U.50. 

Mnnya llnrnt i was horn Mnnva Ben- 
cnsoii, tu a rich Jewish family in 
Tmpcrial Russia. Su rich were they 
that they were allowud to live in St 
Petersburg on the Muikn, a stone’s 
throw from the Winter l’ulace. They 
nlsn owned a large cminiry estate 
some distance from the city (it had 
fo be registered in the name of a 
itnii-Jeivisli friend). 

, The Benensons’ wide intorneLlonai 
interests led them to educate one 
duugiitcr in WieslHulen and 11 brother 
in Freiburg ; hut Munya herself was 
left in Hie luiiuls of u governess until, 
without intending to emigrate, the 
Family left Russia In May, 1914, when 
Mmiyn was eight. A rejected mistress 
hail thrown vitriol on her rather, nnd 
Gcnnuii surgeons were expected best 
to repair the dniunge. 

Wur caught the Bciiensons abroad. 
After n lime in other and children es- 
caped to benign exile in the Berkeley 
Hotel, Lniidim ; and by the lime they 
were reunited with iheir father he 
had been able,. It sQcms, to salvuge n 
substantial uiuomit nf ills fortune. 
They prospered in London.. As 
Mnnya sensibly remurks, « After all 
the point of haying money is that vou 
should never bo aware of its exist- 

to C fee? l fhls^ re sul,icJeiltly Ru **»n 

?. n ed »c«lion at Malvern 
Girls College and London Univer- 


sity slii’ travelled, nu-l and manied 
tier liusbiimi. Ralph ilurari, ami fur 
ihe next ten years lived in Cairo. In 
s ^ u Wi,s > «*ccived h.v Man in 
cl Arcy into ihe Cal hu lie Cluireli. She 
worked during the Second World 
War in the Political Intelligence I)e- 
partnionr of the Foieign Ollice, and 
at the coining of peace founded, with 
Marjorie Villii-rs, the llarvill Press. 

She had found Jier true vuemiun 
as publisher of a comparatively 
few carefully rlmsen honks, and it 
was largely ihnnigli her work in l lint 
field, anti as ir.iiislntor nr I'o iraus- 
hiLur ihui Pasiernak, Sul/henii syn, 
Sinyavsky and I'vj-.eiiin Cin/hurg 
becume known m l-iuj-.IMi leaders. 
Very shortly after her hush, unis 
death in !%»» she died, faiing a 
pumliii dodlli with splendid 
(iiiinigc. 

Ali'iimii jf JMffti-fWi*) j.s nut pre- 
cisely what it purports in he. Munya 
Hnrun had no lime in organ i/e her 
nieinoirs ; she left an nssori mem of 
journals mid the lira ft of some 
opening chapters, which have licvn 
put together by tinn.i nieil editm'H, 
pres ii nia lily induiling her sun. 

Thera is n lively section which 
rucuiinis her experience as a repor- 
ter In Palestine just as Hie British 
were leaving in 1948. Bui the larger 
gnrt of the honk is also i lie* best: 
three accounts nf return tu Russia 
in 1955. 1956 and 1961, 

Totally fearless, she exposed her- 
self to considerable danger, and on 
more limn one occasion in arrest. . 
nho talked to intellectuals and peas- 


ants with eipi.il case, stood hi 
sense fi-iim bureaucrat hbJ, 
forty years' absence, gw id 
child bond world transformed > 
hi end nf affection apd from 
most heuuiifuliy conveyed. 

Her own personalty glw 
every page. She waj. If i«kH 
modest in Hie comment dB 
very runiarkablc woman indaA 
able und perceprivi: to. an nt 
degree, dogged when uaa«I 
refreshingly uuscntimenui 
vitality is perhaps better 
in these fresh and P 
jour mi is than hud they b« 
|K‘red to shape h imiyenriw 
hiogiaphy. 


ep 


Protocols of 007 
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Further details of i= veryrnari's 
' University Library are avail- 
able frpM J. M. Dent & Sqm 
; Lfu, AWner House, Bedford 
t Street, London, : WC2B 9HQ r 


MORDECAE RECBI.BR : 

Shovelling Trouble 

158pp.. Toronto:' McClelland und 

Stewart. S6.95. 

rr 1 - ... 

MordpcaJ,' EUchler mBy hive settled 
in Lpadon, but none of that rich vel- 
p a mpstead folkways 
haS blurred his Canadian edge* I-Qs 
latest offering may also seem soinc- 
. tjdng of a randoip collection of occa- 
.reviews and autobjo- 

graphical ti^meijtSi published bc- 
■SSJSLjffiJ “d. i970,.bt | t two threads 
flWW 4 ’ " 1 obsessive rd- 
Sulri 3 ?«*V youthful generation 
Jh Montreal (the capital ‘ of Jewish 

- ,n Swart Rosenberg’s 

®?y iu 8 f eye for all 




:iai»:.aKS 

.Out in the Forties ^, these fragments 

pi,f»L Bm, ^ acq F es Prfivert's Lcs 
. PeuiUes inortes, the Paris Review 

. » hand! 
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Craig nt the cyf6 tables nf Venice. 
Soil- I 1 dJfirin « u «hes the narrator’s 
k°L C i e c,,nst4inl awareness that 
behind Cocteau and the young sailor 
lurks the sliadow of a father back in 
■ Montreal, enclosing Jewish calendars 

wari J inB , lha « Rosh Hashonah 

S^i® ar ! y , thls ? ear ‘ Between the 
; coteiie wisdom of Id and Janus Also 
came letters from a kid brother 
, thInKS in Gay Paree ? 
tho latest YMHA basketball 
jJSW’ij Ataw of the Ridicu- 
L®“ “a Mr Richler colls the piece, 

. rjdIc , u|e is deftly contrived 
■to bound and rebound. 

at™ 81 li t*® l ? e c3n also turn to abra- 
Polemic when he unmasks 
K2Sv? nt * n j Sty,mi P de d antisemitism 
under the guise of gentlc- 
Bffi 1 X ^ air P*®y*’ This gives a pecu- 
Har force to a lengthy exhumation 

Ti,J a Ii F emi,l8 ’ s thirteen novels. 
Sift progenitor, he claims, is 
tho noxious Protocols of the Elders 
?u^ w ^.\f 6rvin ^ , fls a model for later 
dissertations on tho glories of power 
and evil as revealed to Bond, by Gold- 
finger, Drax and Blofeld. ’’ My boys 
are crazy about the. Tames Bond 
• PKX 1 h 0 writes, “ they Identify 
wth 907, as yet. unaware that they 

dfama?” f *- t : 38 the 

I., •. . J:' ..,!•( .’ \V. ‘ 
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reprints 

Publishing Jww. 1 ** 

FINE BOOKS 

Alfred W. Pollard 
’Tho ignoranl bock-wj- 
like a rose-la n &er ^» _ 

. 'ss?rs4ffif ■ 

Is essentially a 
the collector; It W 
cemed with boojfijW 
for the beauty ol U)®!? 
and illustrations; ;*-• 

£5.00 |* 

THE PRINT 'll 

COLLECTOR’S HANpRO®?:. 

; Alfred Whitman - 

Answers many of ^ 
amateurs ask — 

prim collecting- JlJg 

. detail' how 4o 
1 ious types of pjhjj! 

1 mg. etching, 

and so on — $ 

io develop an, aptlWW’ . 
value judgments- v* 

£3.50 ■ ;. /: j 

! STREET 1IFE } 

: IN LONDON =1, , . ^ 

John Thomson and -■ ■ 

Adolphe Smith 
A remarkable-' 

! Kck streets 
i describes an o«JW 
for survival, JJ? 1 ®; 

.there by n ? 3 f a i .i| ■?. 

: EP Gro up 
EP Publishing,!;^- 

Bradford Road, J* A] 
Wakefield, 

■ . Telephoo**^^^^ 

1 ].u**'»** r *’ ■■■ 


. aiiUtinim muntht est 

|i }r! '" ilistuntia, 

ini iciunt <i«w conipouit 
I a*"’'” vwsiat ; 

Unit n01 } stlt>iL 

1 11 Jitfiniiur besitu. 

fl rj\ OF Akf/zo. who WHS cor-.’ 
SL aware of the distinctions, 
^differences between tliou- 
dani) practical niusiciuns of tho 

U would ho grout ly 
Sed and even shocked at the 
Situation if he were granted 
Ert risa to our musical sphere. . 
Q find not only that same gup 
Smthe theoretical and die pruc- 
Z would find extensions of It 
.me lime absurd und logicul, 
u ihe choral singer so ignorant 
rCuMonian Hand that he either 
t read music at all, or cannot 
It mdesi from a score (whereas 
ndeefissors read from single 
like present-day orchestral 
ni- the • conductor busily 
nailing” music to his inusi- 
ud Ids public, though 
ill, unaware of the latest 
id on Vitdl 1 matters of editorial 
«y and performance practice ; 
uiuc Content with a nodding 
itrian) acquaintance with music 
i past century and u half, and 
h iscompetciu to assess or 
tiUDd anything of prior vin- 
; anil the musicologist who 
units and translates music and 
i in such ah irresponsible 
bbt that Ihe results can be airily 
ted as unimportant because 
\ Ktual function is merely 
Kal 

tile's major problem is that its 
icily sharp divisions between 
j and practice can cut tho 
nof the inexperienced on many 
ut levels arid in various unsiis- 
i dices.' It is not simply u case 
atalogists versus composers, 
ulitr centuries each composer 
til own musicologist, editing, 
duf, and arranging the music 
krcu he saw fit. Monteverdi 
I Arcadelt, Bucit adapted 
fi, and laudcl ur ranged Telo- 
kind when revival nf Baroque 
Rpfces became fashionable, 
fo did his duly by Handel, just 
mt-Sa^ns- Idnl a helping hand 
Qxeuand Vaughuu Williams tu 
Hi. There is admittedly a widu 

divergence between tho 
ms eranlnycd by these gentle- 
wt Heir names nnd the numes 
pothers sliould remind us that 
f^rton and musicology wqio 
“ np at logRcrlieads, and aro 
guigflcd today In unusual and 
Q BKcreditablc dreu instances. 
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Discordant noises 
in academe 


BY DENIS STEVENS 


will he even greater confusion in tlie 
future. Take (irst of all the example 
of universities on the European con- 
tinent: as fortresses of abstract 

scholarship thev keep their draw- 
bridge up and their guards mounted 
when the word ” composer” is men- 
tioned. They have no room for him. 
Yet that same continent, without un- 
due boasting, can claim to have pro- 
duced, over the past millennium, 
more great composers tlmn the rest 
of the world put together. Now take 
the example of British universities. 
For centuries they firmly burred their 
doors to musicologists, whereas com- 
posers could climb in with impunity 
— mid very frequently did so. Resi- 
dence was not expected of them, nor 
was the passing nf examinations; 
they simply submitted nil original 
composition, in our uwn century, the 
musicologist gradually came to lie 
tolerated. 

There is a third and finnl example 
to be considered. On the North 
American continent thousands of 
music deportments pursue a feverish 
activity in every Held of endeavour. 
As is the case with most fevers, this 
one is caused by disease in the body 
politic. Uncertain. ,at first whether 
to adopt the Continental formula or 
the Hr it Mi one. many of tin- older 
universities sell led fur a judicious 
mixture of theory and practice, of 
comnosiliun and musicology. But 
cleplmnliasis brought about u situa- 
tion In which Hmusamls of miisjcnln- 


of music. Executions ilitre were, 
to be sure ; but flic average position 
of a composer in academe was not 
unlike that of a poet in prison: 
immeasurable opportunity to create, 
but a limited local audience. 

Composers therefore took what 
may turn out to be a fatal step. They 
organized themselves into a society 
culled University Composers, thus 
bi-auding themselves fur ever with 
the hot-iron of social stigma, l’ninters 
and engravers work and tench in 
many universities, bur they are care- 
ful not to duh themselves university 
artists in case the public suspects an 
overdose of L henry. Similarly, poets 
nnd novelists exist fruitfully on 
countless campuses, Imt they avoid 
culling their children of fantasy 
university pncitis and university 
novels. The composers, mi the other 
hand, have already ilemnnstraied 
their over-sensitivily to criticism, for 
when Stravinsky murmured some- 
thing to 1 lie affect that a composer's 
place was outside inn inside nn 
institution of learning, a group of 
university com posers handed them- 
selves together and published their 
various views on this alleged attack. 

These views were, in the main, 
somewhat distorted, linch composer 
regarded liiuiM-ll .e. a priceless asset 
to .surieiy, Hie iiu.riiiy and .signifi- 
cance of his work never coming into 
quest ion. The iinplicatiuii of their 
argument wus that the world owed 
thorn a living, and that since univer- 
sity life is gene rally very plansnnt 


! [ ^riO^niarily non-stuiulurd 
2 “ jmivejpsity musical educa- 
awm out dpuln a innjor cause 
ra. a . ntf TjU« confusion, ami- 
F 8 « is improved rapidly there 


gists began to Moorish, and they did f.TS Soll he cro p 

so und So so now because their di* 

cipline is u comparatively youthful f ' no L ier and ' the! 

ol |P if 1 * "KmM 

edited, and triuclxei 1. Cumpo^is (£n . 1(2l . u i lo reHC |, t hcor* and nor- 


ulxu fluuriulicd, hut their role was not 
so clear. WIiDt they taught was 
valuable, hut what they wrote rarely 
pc no t rated outside the ivory tower 
into the vast uml thiougliig world 


bat ween hints nod gutter, and they 
cliosa buns. Their appointed task was; 
in general, to reach theory and par- 
haps same composition, presumably 
with the intention of adding to the 
already swnllcn runks of im I versify 
composers. All of this- would not be 


musicologist dared to peer over hi 5 
shoulder. “ That should sound very 
good ”, said the Englishman in u tone 
of voice that wus hardly intended to 
he patronizing ; but bnrk came the 
expected reply: ”1 don’t cure in the 
least how it sounds I ” This iotul 
lock of regard for the end product 
of a scholarly exercise bus produced, 
over die years, n fair crop of musical 
tuxts so full of error that there is 
nothing one can da except ubnntlon 
them and start afresh. - 

If musicologists were obliged to 
practice what they preach, or rather 
perform whnt they transcribe, they 
might quickly react to the displaced 
lines of a contrapuntal texture, the 
wrong chords, mia the unsatisfactory 
Interpretation of uiiisiVfl ficia. Hut 
they are too frequently encouraged 
to ’send their work straight to tho 
primer, wlto engraves It faithfully, 
warts uml all, to the eternal mystifi- 
cation of all who try to perform It. 
In the parallel case of an academic 
editor who wishes to produce 1111 
annotated text of a poem, a play, or 
a novel in a foreign language, the 
general aim is to combine n scrupu- 
lously scientific accuracy of tran- 
scription with a sensible and critical 
approach tu those passuges where 
lacunae nr errors prevail, with tin* 
result that those who read it will be 
im pressed by Its plausibility. Musi- 
cologists. on the other hand, arc still 
cutting their fingers on those sharp 
dividing lines between Lhcory and 
practice, usually because their buck- 
ground in theory is unsatisfactory 
nnd tliclr practical outlook nn music 
ns nn art could at bust be described 
as blinkcrod. 

In some parts of the world a- clear 
distinction is made in colleges und 
Consei'vatorias butwcciv music an^j 
" applied music 'V- -that is; betwoun 
tho study nf counterpoint and play- 
ing tho piano— and this being so it 


f»Flcn suiil of nriidL-uiics that they 
lack the ability to nuike their most 
valuable work intelligible lo lha 
general public. 'L'heie are, however, 
miLtihic exceptions, and in these 
cases ii is frequently tin: fault u( 
the public (or its chosen officers) if 
the message is in any way diverted 
or di st lined. At a recording session 
of a Haydn symphony, a well-known 
conductor was asked whether ho 
knew of Kohhins Landon’s win k on 
Haydn. “Who Is Robbins London?/ 1 
was the arrogant reply, lit- re ii 
another extremely common kind of 
gap — a yawning chasm at times- 3 - 
between musicology of n laudably 
practical kind and performance q( 
a lamentably ignorant nature. Yet 
the dividing line between good and 
bud policy remains ever a narrow 
one. A1101 her example of a commend- 
able attempt to tell the public ail 
about the mysteries of performance 
practice succeeded In spawning' 'a 
monster, for the honk stated qi.fj'0 
unequivocally that since n ccrtUlit 
fresco depicted singers with straine’d 


features, all vocal music of the prfr 
classical era should he iscr formed frl 
a strained manner totally devoid 'dl 
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vibrato. There Is, of cour.se, tin reason 
why the fuutnsy of one artist uinoilj] 
thousands, and one fresco among as 
many, should present a fair mid 
r ecu rate picture of a medieval con- 
cert. Yet the device was triad out] 
the public tnken in, and tho music 
duly distorted. Any musicologist 
acquainted with documentary evi- 
dence of medieval and Renaissance 
performance practice should he ablt 
tu cite appearances nf the term eotw 
treruuta (referring to vocal vilmilo i'll 
a complimentary sense) in sources 
ranging from the eleven tli-centu iy 
iintipltoner of Leon to the seven- 
tfjcnrh-ccntury diary of a tlennuii 
tourist in London. They all use lha 
term, as does Frnetorliis, tu describa 
u voice of remarkable beauty and 
purity. The perfect voice, according 
to Isidore of Seville (who llnurlshdd 
in the early part of the seventh cen- 
tury), should bo high, sweet, unu 
loud ; high, to be adequate to the 
sublime ; loud, to fill the ear ; sweet, 
to soothe the minds of the liearferi. 

If the universities could reach out 
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texts by singers and 1 players- who 
cannot be expected to know whether 
the music is right or wrotig. A canon 
by J. H. Bach printed with a faulty 
resolution in the middle of tho nine-, 
teenth century gave rise to at least, 
one nonsensical recording (end prob- 
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reverse action can often be beneficial, 
os when nn already famous composer, 
able and willing, to pass on to the 
younger gcrienition tile fulllrl efts tire 
-flf-hls artistic experience, becomes 
a special member of a. faculty on a 
temporary, part-time, or permanent 
basis. Milhaud, at Mills College, 
Hindemith ut Yale, Schoenberg at 


understand the principle of sedrdu- 
furflH-deliberate mistuning ,of .lha 
strings of a -violin 1 — has -also, been 
knotvn td strike terror in the hearts 
of true music-lovers. A Monteverdi 
Magnificat for duublo choir has 
been performed countless times and 
recorded at least three times- with 
two entire voice-parts missing from 
the second choir, one result of which 
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uraCdtibiicr can : tbl ow. new light jm . . iq. ell these instances, on ob’lign- 
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Rut on thoir mertle,;«omposers an i ^Isyto the wridng bforoglyphiw, 
air fluurerfft have some- U : B too much to hope that errors 
« ho^t W st?onM- rM might be struck out prdbl stage, 
'KiSk hr ventS by muficoln- but there Is nothing wrong with the 
iWeenRura idea of a trial performance. Mapy 

auraga tlic . type of 
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In i lit 1 * iioiToiiiiri s, Chat n'niild lie *ui- 
miiiiblc. Bui it ib mi mutinies liiird 
cmiHgli I’m thrill to niukc'Hii impri'S- 
fcion nji ilit' critics whose etl item inn 
ought prtijK-rly in lake* place in u 
taiisi'i'viimry ns well as a university. 
Wit horn i hi s ilmihte training, the pro- 
per assessment of music both old 
anil lit iv becomes a very dJMiculi 
innrrer, and the most deplorable 
errors can Jind iheir ivny into prim, 
nf wliich even the most ephemeral 
kind is capable of influencing 
readers in the ivrnuy way, For a 
roeem concert in the framework of 
a gram international festival, a 
British rondiu-.ior-miisiralogist, took 
{ the trouble to reinstate in a verse 
I anthem by Purcell all those char ho 
1 rerintically spicy false ■relations and 
' dissonances that had been ex punned 
by previous generations of editnj s. 

It fn si of the critics, though foreign, 
knew enough of PurcelJ’s style to 
■ realize lhai this was the way the 
,- music should have sounded, but sure 
i enough there was one who coni- 
i plained bitterly uf harsh discords and 
' faulty pan-writing. The situation 
1 with regard to a u other Baron ue mas- 
! te >', Monteverdi, is nut nnicn differ- 
! *ni, for alt hough the mujority of 
critics may be well informed, there Is 
always some coxcomb willing to he 
led up the gurden path by mis-con- 
doctors who dress up the Vespers in 
borrowed garments and chiini that 
the resulting hodge-podge is autbeu- | 
lie. They do not know the documents, 
the correspondence, or the liturgy of j 
the time ; yet their defective theory 
gives them ample licence for public \ 
malpractice, for which there are, nf , 
course, financial rewards. , 

The poseur, who can often move i 
rapidly up the ladder of fame until i 
he is found out, exists both inside i 


■uni Hillside the ivory timer. Inside, 
his chief ivr.n«m is die Phi) degree, 
die exam inn l inns and thesis being 
judged by a locn] comm idee nf vari- 
able and nnconi roll able quality. One 
such con uni flue I'ecemly passed a 
dissert at inn iliai was sn full uf tc.vl- 
ual mid miisioil solecisms that an 
einiinmi schnliir, in a study of some 
subsl unci' pnM.-il a rlietoncul ques- 
tion which might lie summed up : 
“ What is this six-man doctoral com- 
mit tee doing when the candidate 
obviously has no idea of musical 
analysis or of elementary [.min ?” 
'This is by iin means an isulmcd 
case. The discovery of a missa in 
g ailicantu — Nativity Mass m dawn 
(cockcrow )— prompted another of 
those philosophically -minded rciu le- 
mon to write at length on •* this re- 
riiarkuhle Muss in the l-'rciiclt 
mu niter of singing A more recent 
and more resplendent effort is iluu 
of an editor who truces a Latin motel 
lext to a Sequence fora certain feust 
but when we look it up (because of 
the perfectly ordinuty flow of words) 
we liud that Etc has been misled by 
Sct/ucntiu sancti livunuclii secun- 
dum Luenm — “ here follnwctli the 
Gospel uctnrding to St Luke ’’ — 
which Inis untiling at nil to do with a 
medieval Sequence, Latin is not the 
only luiigit age to trip up Lite wnuld-he 
musicologist, who far ton often 
ventures into linguistic thickets well 
beyond his powers of endurance. A 
partial translation nf a composer's 
correspondence, originally written in 
nuliaii. brought h volley of applause 
from mi uncritical reviewer who 
primed it for its accuracy and rettil- 
uhilily. The t run slut ions were indeed 
readable, for the simple reason that 
they disregarded ulinnsr tut ally rhe 
meanings of words, grammatical 


roust nut inn iff l lie Malian, •igri-c- 
im-ni nf litmus and adjectives, mai- 
lers uf general syntax and even of 
common sense, li is hardly nrcc.s- 
Miry to add that the H'anslalor .mil 
his reviewer arc both employed by 
universities. 

Tii rt-cupiuiluie in I In- lii'sl pel son, 

I would say that poor uvemll plan- 
ning and iniperfecl locus lie at the 
root nf all the foregoing problems. 
Having laugh i at live uuiversiiies, 
and visited at least fitly others for 
long eon ugh io observe what is hap- 
pening, I am absolutely certain t Inn 
litile if any I'liiisideraiiuii has been 
given to the rud-prodnci uf i lie pro- 
diictinu line— and by ciid-prtidiici. 1 
do nni mean the degree Imt the musi- 
cal literacy and versatility of the 
students. These iinfiirtu nines are 
regularly thrust into the musical 
world with manifest ly imperfect 
jet'll n iqiic-s mid iiarrmv vinwpuim.s. L 
is iiot their fault , for they are the 
yictims (if a system which' has been 
invented for the convenience of tou- 
chers, most nf whom are protected by 
a tenure scheme guaranteeing per- 
manent mid continuous ciupEoyuiuni 
regardless nf tire qimliiv nf iheir 
work. 

1 witnessed the disastrous results 
nf this system in a university which 1 
once visited in America. Standards 
were so low ilint the department hud 
lost ns accrediimioii, and when this 
came in the notice of rhe president he 
decided to spend a sizable sum nf 
money on bringing four experts, in 
tour different niusiciil areas, to spend 
a tew days at the university and look 
into this shady situation. For shady it 
certainly was, since .students were 
paying for an education whose shod- 


diness and iii,idct|iuic.v they were not, 
hi tliiii stage in their careers, in n 
piisiiimi io criticize. The four experts 
did Iheir job thoroughly They spoke 
ill students, faculty, and adniiiiisir.i- 
l i«'ii; they visited clussniniii-s mid re- 
lieiirsuls; they pooled the sum iota] 
of their observations; ihe.v sent in a 
rcpttri which stated, in as uiuny 
woj'ds, tiial the deparimriti was 
(wiili one or iivo except inns ) flic 
worsi they luiil ever come across. 

Shortly after their departure, the 

pre.sidoiit suit ihc eiuiro lac- 

ully in his sparlmi:. office, Weil ”, 
lie said, “ you know all ahntil this 
report, ami I hope that something 
can he done alunit it. tii-mk-im.ii I 
leave it in you." He then stuffed 
the report into a drawer, and t hm 
ivas [hut. Nohmly was retired, trans- 
ferred, nr dismissed. No changes in 
curriculum wore roc mu mo tided. No 
improvement, of general standards 
was mentioned. Naturally, every 
tiling went on exactly as before mid 
sn coni i lines even now, except that 
things are slightly worse all round. 
Inc sucrosituci faculty, immune from 
criticism, fortified by tenure, guided 
in us circuitous shuffling by a 
pseudo-dcniocrutic system of self- 
government (or self-perpei uut ion) 
never once asks the quest inn: “ How 
can we raise the .slamlurd of educa- 
tion mul narrow the gap between 
theory and practice ? " 

In many universities the faculty nf 
music is built nn a bubble, especially 
in Ameiicii where musically illiterate 
midergiMihmic.s are given a once- 
over-liglu ly introduction in musical 
culture in the name nf " Ihmmni- 
iies”. Since ihesc aiv usually 
required lourscs, the iuluke of 
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I RNKST ANSI. II AH :t : 

Kcrils sur la musiquc 

Edited by Jeun-CInudu Vlguct. 

~ r, 1PP- Netichgie l : A hi Haciiiiiilcrc. 

Towards ih L . end nf Ids career as 
h rwuiiii'liir Ernest Anscrmcr, re- 
ttowned lor his uxplanmny .spirit, 
hecuniu Increasingly diriillnsiimed. ft 
was mu tlmi lie was reverting in 
smile kind of conservative .security 

IiL Wi YV lWur fr htf never 

allowed luniself to cmifcxs it, Hint 
an unpj'udiciuhle exnhisiiin wax 
1 1 ircu tuning the whole basis’ of unr 
musical civilizniinii. Aiuornud, who 
nnti been a piotessional muthemutl- 
cian, thereupon ndvocated In hk 
two-viilunie work. Leg Fondcmonts 
ue to nwsufue dans la conscience 
hwnamc, a return to a mathemati- 
cal basis of music, to classical 
tunality 111 fact, launching at the 
same tiuio a powerful otisiauglu on 
musical sliam. Unfortunntoly. tiffs 
most commendable crusade col- 
lapsod. Ansermet could not bring 
blinsoif to admit that, despite a 
return to the old order in Britten 

!?n d a ii l ! , *v. C T. pfltri 9 t F™nk Martin, 
tonality had been irretrievably shat- 
tered. 

. A .more rewarding glimpse Into 
Ansermet s mind id provided by 
Ecnts sur la musique. a collection 
of his essays assembled by jean- 
Claude Piguot. They include Anser- 
mets changing views of Stravinskv, 
ao assessment of Debussy, whom lie 
had met through, their . Swiss friend 
Robert Gqdef, an- analysis of . the 

1 I.K !!L.5^ 0, ^ bc ^ whose annihi* 
latnig methods recall the devastating 
notions hf his political contempora* 
ies, p penetrating essay en the 
clioreograph'c .a 11 0 f tho conduc 
was a cosmopolitan 
™ 1 -°* though drawn to French 

: JP d 5 teyel opine ms, derived, 
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opiiifiils will ln> .iiiiti/cil hy this 
I'.riucul ciiiifessiiiu. Yet Dlughilcv 
nits the nppiisiie of .1 cynic. The 
lai-r. is 1 Imt from l.e Chant da 
nissijtnnl miwunL Hiiigliliev, ns 
Aiiwrnu'l explains, was im rensitiglv 
liui'oiiiuig a victim ol his sisirch for 
novelty, an npinimi shurcil hy Stra- 
vinsky, 11 ml .il.so hy Hclmssy for 
wlioiii HiiiKiiilev was "tin* creator 
111 the iirsiliciir uf Hu- fashion 
.shop . 

Anxeniiel was Slniviitsky's ear- 
liesl ]ti onintt-r, imt oleiuingly coo- 
(Ipilliliiig liim, lowvr'ver, in Liter 
yi-m-s. Ilo believed Hint Struvinsky 
wrurkeil his eiu-lier works hy lii.s 
eiihxoqiionr nwkwuril rc-orc lies! ru- 
timis. lie suggest s, iliough lie tines 
not suy so, that Stravinskv, tiding in 
this way, became the Muycrhcer ur 
tile Spout ini of his age -that is tn 
say. 0 composin' hunting success un 
every level. We know that Stravin- 
sky never forgave Anscnuct for 
proclaiming this dislurlffiig insight 
■into his musical nature, an insight 


Scratch requiem 
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■ luununatmg 
■ 2® if® 1 F an auto! ? ogfaphy. , 8 

declared tH*** t - e ^^ or \ AnSerraet 
If. . interviewer, 

«,hn 1 / ' t, ave n,et a conductor 
who is puuble to recount' a. sinalo 

BStS'iaW 

Lt.i.i: i U d - A 1 hopeless. Yet- how 
publihlieif must reproach than- 

lout of the Gpncourt JotirnaL -- He 

toEfn’’ 1 — - , Wtencfe 1 ..tliai Didhhilev 

SSJ J 1 1 ™. * the mos that :«.g3S 

ftinfr novv ,‘ s rubShP? 

■ : who -look to 

asljjlev a s a jprophet of l^ter Jevel- : 

>:■ * s . F *» 


COU NIT. us CAR DEW ll'iliior) ! 
Scratch Music 

Ei 9 £j) I<Hlin,er ' 13 (iWRerluck, 

Scratch Music is dead ", remarks 
Luriicliux Curduiv introducing his 
collection of eccentric Scratch 
Orchestra activities with perhaps 
..the neatest evasion of all. Iherc is 
no easier way of persuading a 
sym pathetic reader that your cause 
8|ive. riian 10 announce it 
nas died. Mralght away the matter 

B asses into history, and its very 
teleuneas strengthens the illusion 
;pf I'cHfiquishcd vitality. 

Barely two years Kendra to the 
Conception of " Scratch Music " and 
•'** I’rematurc * termination in 
'jAURust, 1971, The shortness of span 
dwes less to the ucceleruted pace pf 
contemporary developments than to 
)ia stresses. Bravado, inarticula- 
tuness, .'indolence and n.. lack of 
humour are all symptoms of a 
uvental exhaustion a»: the complexity 
of contemporary life anil music, 
fliat seems to have afflicted «he 


open appears Jgjf jS3 
consciously otqni# 

" Why should I 
such hard work ? 
tributor, 

the tabfe. ■ m 

ideas thunii;elvtY , J 
derivative that _ui 
memorable attrari JJJJgjj 
than upprovaJ- One r 
about the % 

•‘Climb up/s^^ 

cend/survey n y - «i J 

adpBUrt on . 1^8 e c . - 

SSKi-i'iisSSS 

in the case ofJJ'0 W« 
page “ E 1 howef , 

?fo g u S copies. 

J- "■« '”fcSr S 

dissipntwn of 
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Orchestras W -> 
ordinary 

gerated copccro S(,| 
tiou expr«? a W ^ 
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failure rf ^“notif ^ 
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Hied by kindness 


iiH i-(Msiiigly obviout m h 
today, rnueedj accordint 
iKTouiii, Stravinsky’s tuif) 
the tin eat, whlth 
m hiovud hy means ofi We 
nf pastry rrinnu of pjwWf® 
iiig Ansermet of hi* yonanj 
cut heart), 

M I'iguel dnw not 1 * 
wlinle nf Anseniioisf™^ 
iiigx. Other colUcnwB? 
assembled, him IwteJ*" 
letters, models of WW 
as may hu gurlicral uf 
reprotlutTlnii m a ««". 
friend Folix Aprohfliwj 
when these additions art!* 
wc* may look forward 10 *“ 
most radical commcniarje 
twentieth-century mteWiJ 
vcaiing the pronresi **' 
sonorous art 
w» still know rebihdfj 
sound, of which we 
know something ®**US 
Uiolly m note. • 
which we may fiw™ r? 
the expert*. 


gARD NOONfi : 

L[ ihe Dream People 
L Hutchinson. £2.75. 

.hid to choose a single theme 
a. events of tho past linlf- 

r« or so, the end of innocence 
j w ]j be among tho first to 
I la mind. Since Europe’s last 
id innocence vanished in the 
n of the First World War, 
m technology and politics be- 
1 (Bern have carried the apple 
rmption to every corner of the 
1 . The old romance of remote 
1 hu been destroyed, the old 
xu of Isolation have been shat* 
, prom Arabia to the Amazon, 
Tibet to Tahiti, the lost tribes, 
ifact traditions and the dreams 
^discovered Edens have all 
sited. Tha only innocence loft 
U fleeting- vision of youth 
1 siDI believes that innocence 
bibb. 

[ted Noonc’s. little book is an 
.craipraloiiate and compelling 
Inthm of _ this theme. His 
sn people ,r are the Temiar 
km« of northern Malaya, so- 
il because -.their use and in- 
®ii af iitdividiml dreams is 
il element in their traditional 
I life. Out iii tho story of their 
u be tells it. we see the fate 
to sorts of '"dream people” 
|mro as their fragile struc- 
nlapse beEorc the twemiuth- 
■y bulldozers. 

die Temiar the rape began in 
w enough way, with their 
wy and_ early anthropological 
gWIon just before the Second 
< jrar. But the knowledge 
siJieii was brutally exploited 
JSj" th ? Japanese oceupa- 

■ Atalaya during the war and 

■ jbo long strugglo with the 

insurrection that racked 
ainwia for fifteen years after 
nr »as over, The effect of tiffs 


swifr penetration by the outside 
world was lo change their lives for 
ever. 

If Mr Nrmne had chosen to tell 
the story only in such plain terms, 
he might havo produced the sort of 
honk that anthropologists would 
have rend with profit but that ocher 
people would have turned away 
from os being too specialized for 
their taste. But he has turned his 
account into a human thriller that 
anyone tun enjoy, by weaving it 
around tho mysterious role of his 
(lend- eider brother, Pat, in die 
affairs of tiie Temiar people. A 
talented professional anthropologist 
and — on the evidence of this book — 
something of a romantic innocent 
himself, Pat Noone was the first 
outsider to investigate the Temiar. 
He gained their confidence, 
assessed the significance of their 
dreuin life, took a Temiar wife and 
became a tribal saviour when he 
perstmded the colonial Government 
of Malaya to declare their remote 
highlands a protected area in the 
1930s. 

During the Japanese invasion, Pat 
was one of a handful of Europeans 
who got left behind by the British 
rout and took to the, jungle. With 
his experience apd aborigine con- 
tacts lie should have been better 
fitted titan anyone to survive — and 
legends of Ids survival did, in fact, 
persist for many years. Yet some- 
where, somehow, ho disappeared ; 
and for his younger and admiring 
brother the search for the truth 
about his end became a private 
obsession. 

That search provides the narra- 
tive framework of the book, on 
which Mr Noona skilfully strings 
his account of Pat's enrly re- 
searches, liis own introduction to 
Malaya mid the Temiar, the ovcn(s 
of the wnr and the insurrection, apd 
their devastating feffect .on tho 
aboriginal lire. / the end, he dis- 
covered tluu rUv^jis murdered by 
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Thp Ruskins and the Grays 

MARY LUTYENS 

h mdeh new material— by filling in the-, 
k,„ . * earlier generations of the two. families— - 
•yens s other books, Effie in Venice dnd Millais 
« also reveals factors import* nr to any 
meg, « Ruskin’s marriage. 
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eare and his Players 

'*' martin holmes 

approach to Shakespeare which 
l the tanelfes left by centuries of 

! ^cHte^^lP’ ^^derlincB the full impact of the text 
produced ; -by a master playwright. 
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one nf the Temiar themselves — a 
mail he had personally trained and 
trusted but for whom, eventually, 
tile cultural conflicts proved insup- 
portable. Significantly, the murder 
seems to liavo been Inspired by 
jealousy over Pat’s wife— an emo- 
tion that would never have been 
felt In tho tribe in other days, but 
which Pat liad probably fostered by 
his own moral outlook mid which 
Ins prnt6g6 turned back fatally 
upon Inin. 

It is a tale full of the moral 
ambiguities, ironies and dilemmas 
that accompany the end of inno- 
cence everywhere. Not least are 
those that surround the author's 
owq role. As adviser on aborigine 
affairs to General Teinpler during 
tho emergency, Mr Noone himself 
played a part in the rape of his 
dream people by exploiting his 
professional knowledge of them to 
try to repair some of the damage 
done to their life and psyche by the 
harsh demands of other people. And 
now, as the tribal expert in the 
Department of Counter-Insurgency 
and Counter-Subversion in Seato, 
which is Ilia current portentous 
title, I 10 cannot resist pointing at 
least one topical moral : 

In Malaya, we showed how 

the communists could bo count- 


ered and beaten. It was done by 
getting to know uiu? love the 
jungle folk, by giving them a 
square deal, mul by winning their 
support ... 1 recommend it to tbo 
free world. 

With the example of Vietnam still 
before us, where that lesson seems 
never to have been properly learnt, 
ha 1? probably right to say as much. 
Yet the ultimate irony remains— 
that in " getting to know and love 
the jungle folk ” we may destroy 
their life as surely as if we hate 
diem. The book itself shows bow, 
with its photographs of modem 
hospitals, schools, and flying doc- 
tors ministering to tlio lucky dream 
people of today. Tills is love, if you 
like, and practicality, too— and no 
doubt it is especially effective as 
the tactics of counter-iusurgoncy. 
But it involves the end of innocence 
just as much as the brutHlity of tbo 
Japanese or the indoctrination of 
tho Communists. In the world- wido 
battle for hearts unci minds — or 
whatever we like to. cal! nur current 
global conflicts— there is simply no 
escape any more, nnywhere. All the 
world’s dream people have been 
well and truly roped, as much by 
good as by evil : and from that fate, 
as auy virgin knows, there is no 
hope of return. 


Ava annexed 


A. T. Q. STEWART : 

The Pagoda War 

Lord Dufferin and the Fall of the 
Kingdom of Ava, 1885-6 

19Jpp. Faber mid Faber. £3. 

In n little over a fortnight, in late 
1885, the British captured Manda- 
lay aud put ait end to the independ- 
ent existence of the Kingdom of 
Upper Burma. On January 3, 1886, 
Upper Burma was annexed by the 
British mid, togethor with tho exist- 
ing British possessions in Burma, 
Arakan, Tonnssorlm nnd Lower 
Burma, became a new province of 
tho British Indian Empire. 

.Tho actual campaign against the 
forces of the Burmese King Thllmw 
-was surprisingly bloodless. Even 
casualties from disease, -dysentery 
and cholera, were far lower than 
was usual in colonial wars of that 
period. While the pacification of 
the remoter portions of the new 
Burmese possessions took several 
years and was far from cheap, yet 
the initial conquest was, on any 
pssessraent, extraordinarily effi- 
cient in its execution. The Viceroy 
of India, the Marquess of Dufferin 
and Ava, whose war it was, had 
gopd. cause to be proud of his 
achievement. 

Despite tlie» obvious elements pf 
success. Lord Dufferin's Burma War 
has tended over the years to redfeive 
a rather bad press. Some of the rea- 
sons for this are j outlined in The 
PagOfUt War* Thl* episode' in British 
Imperial higtorjr ii- probably today, 
better remembered in England be- 
cause it influenced some' lines : of 
Kipling's about 'Mandalay and the 
way thither than for- anything else. 
Modern historians of empire find 
the war rather distasteful because 
they see It either' as the outcome of 
rivalry between two Imperialist 
capitalist powers, Britain- and 
France, who took ; no heed for the 
interests , Pf the Burnt psp; or, which 
‘may be worse, they conclude That 
hero WaS. 'a clear cese of the flag 

■ a 4 — Ji • Im I 'lUSMNfteSM q£ 


annexation — indeed lie bad only 
embarked upon the war at all with 
considerable reluctance. Dufferin, In 
the end, accepted annexation and 
the termination of the Burmese mon- 
archy because of the weight of ad- 
ministrative arguments emanating 
from India and political arguments 
from mon like Lord Randolph 
Churchill and the inouibors of 
British chambers - of commerce. 
Modern opinion would probably 
agree that Dufferin's instinct was 
right. As the dbycii af British his- 
torians of South-East Asia,- Pto 


fessor D. G. E. Hall, has .put it, 
"Britain's greatest. mistake ip deal- 
ing with Burma was to nUadi the. 
country to the Indian empire. 1 * 

Not only has the policy- loading to 
tho Burma war been much criticized, 
but also' the reputations of many of 
the participants have buen subjected 
to vfolout attack. The military leader- 
ship lias been accused of gross in- 
competence, and much has been 
made of certain atrocity stories, not 
ably the account of the obsession on 
die part of Colonel Hooper/ the Pro- 
vost Marshal of the British force? ip 
Burma, for taking photographs of 
condemned prisoners at the very 
moment of ' their death by .firing 
squad. Dr Stewart shows that there 
was a great deal of exaggeration 
here, most of it stemming from the 
malicious and- extremely self-inter- 
ested! reporting of the correspondent 
ot The Times, Edward Kyran Mjoy- 
lari, >vho from. tiffs account certainly 
do&s' not emerge as a worthy rep- 
j resedtatlvd a ’of. that , b«tyispaper, t ' ' ' 
On two counts In' particular *tke 
Pagoda War deserves notice. In the 
first place, it is an excellent piece of 
.writing about Oriental history by an 
author who makes no claim whatso- 
ever to be an orientalist., Dr Stew- 
art is malply concerned with the 
British side; but his -account of the 1 
Burmese point , pf view is entirely 
credible. In tiie second place. Dr 
as he admits In his preface, 
approacnes his story front what, at 
.first -sight might seem H: rather Im* 
probable * . g taf ting-point 1 -r- namply, 
'Ireland. Yet by the time the reader 

TidO' finlaViarl "■«- - « f 
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The criminals of the road 


ROGER IIOOII with It. W. ELLIOTT 
and ERYL SHIRLEY : 

Sentencing (lie Motoring Offender 

Heinenmnn Educational. 
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Little did those Ed ward inn gentle- 
men, who, tvlieu suffocated by the 
dust-clouds ruised by the horseless 
carriages, hurled execrations about 
the “ infernal combustion machine ”, 
know what was in store for their 
grandchildren and great-grandchil- 
dren. The wealthy autoinobllisE, who 
pafd — in today's money — lie tween 
£5,000 mid £0,000 for his unreliable, 
under-powered vehicle, was either 
labelled as a vulgar nouveau riche , 
or alternatively as someone whose 
deviant eccentricity belied his breed- 
ing. But nothing, it seenis, could 
hove quelled the motor car in 
its remorseless development j its 
consequences have entries on both 
sides of the social balance sheet On 
the positive side tliere are the social 
changes that It has produced, in- 
cluding increased physical mobility 
and freedom for the less affluent, 
iviiile on the negative side there is a 
terrible reckoning, in terms not 
merely of noise and pollution, but 
of violence, damage, and death. The 
cost of vehicle collisions and *• acci- 
dents”, bs they are generally and 
euphemistically termed, runs into 
millions of pounds, while two-tliirds 
of the time of the criminal courts is 
toko o up in dealing with motoring 
offenders. 

The criminal behind the wheel 
has steadily improved his position 
since the time when Kenneth Gra- 
Eiame could lampoon the magistracy 
m his description of tbe trial and 
sentence of Mr Toad : “ Toad the 
Terror Toad the traffic queller. the 
Lord of the lone trail before whom 
nil must give way or be smitten into 
nothingness and cvcrlnsrmg night.” 
For a series of offences, iiicludiiiu 
taking and driving away without the 
coiiMnt of tliq owner, ” furious diiv- . 
mg " and cheeking the rural police: 
that affluent country gentleman was 
sentenced to no less than a round 
twenty years. 

As motorists havo grown in 
number, and their offences with 
liiem, so the criminal on the road 
has moved towards a position of 
privilege. In the whole field oE 
delinquent endcavnur there can be = 
no group who may destroy property ' 
or inflict injury, including cicatli, 
With so Jiuio feur either of litiga- 


tion in tort or of crimimil prosecu- 
tion. And when prosecutions do 
take place, the consequences uf 
criminal guilt do not even begin to 
iniucli Lliu.se attendant on other 
forms of crime. He who kills in u 
drunken briuvl risks a long sentence 
of imprisonment for manslaughter, 
up in life ; he who kills while 
driving in u drunken state cannot 
get more than the five years pres- 
cribed for the special offence of 
causing death by dangerous driving. 
Indeed, the majority of homicidal 
motorists who are convicted are 
dealt with by fines which may be as 
low us £25. 

Even conviction is not certain. 
While Barbara Cus tie’s Breathalyser 
Law has reduced the acquittals for 
drunken driving (from nearly 45 
per cent of those going to jury 
trial) to negligible proportions, the 
acquittal rate for motorized homi- 
cide is nearly three times that for 
urdinary mu ns la lighter. Whnt is 
more important is that only a pro- 
portion of motoring offences are 
actually prosecuted. Damage to 
other vehicles, speeding, dangerous 
driving, driving while disqualified, 
driving without insurance, with 
vehicles in an unroadworthy state, 
or with insecure loads, failing to 
stop after accidents— nil these are 

K art nF the whole cavnlcude of 
eimviour which constitutes selfish 
and thoughtless disregard for the 
rights of others perpetrated on the 
roads every day. 

Various theories have been ad- 
vanced to explain how it is that the 
motoring offender is not only len- 
iently treated, but that his offences 
are defined in such a way by society 
that conviction carries none of the 
stigma attaching to other instances 
of conviction for crime. One is that 
the motorist, unlike the average 
thief, burg I ur, or violent nf fender, is 
middle-class, just like iliose who 
have tn try him and sentence him. 
“There, but fur the grace uf God 
. . . is a feeling supposed to effect 
magistrates, judgBs, and jurymen. It 
is a plausible explanation for the 
bchnvioui- of juries, who are not 
averse to allowing their views about 
the possible penalty tn affect llieir 
decisions about guilt nr innocence. 
Judges and magistrates might lie 
expected to he more' objective, but 
while magistrates, who deal with the 
vast bulk uf motoring crime, find 
mostly for the prosecution, their 
sentences, like those of the judges 
demonstrate a leniency which Is in 


stark contrast tn tliosu meted out to 
oilier offenders, even petty ones. 

Another lino uf argument sug- 
gests that offences committed by 
drivers are so often in Cringe-nielli* 
uf statutory regulations that the 
perceived clement uf mens rea is 
greatly diminished, even where it 
ought to be otherwise. The offence 
thus becomes something which the 
offender may regret, hut which was 
somehow “ utiavuiduhlc ”. In this 
way die consequences oE careless 
driving become defined us nn “ acci- 
dent”. The question oE whether 
conviction for a si armory offence, 
even where it involves strict liabil- 
ity, should cany a low degree of 
public disapproval when the harm 
done is serious seems unlikely to 
make its way to the forefront of 
jurisprudential debate ; in practical 
terms, a driving licence is a licence 
to do a lot more than just drive. 

Sentencing the Motoring Offen- 
der sets out to explore some of the 
most interesting issues involved In 
tins area of crime. Unlike T. C. 
Willett, whose Criminal on the 
Kortrf was u pioneering study, Roger 
Hoad takes as his starting-point not 
the offenders but the magistrates 
who sentence them. Ho is no 
stranger to the problems of the 
sentencing policies of the lower 
courts, and lie is concerned here to 
examine not merely the attitudes of 
the bench to particular motoring 
offences, but also the variations 
that exist, since the cry against a 
lack of uniformity in sentencing is 
as persistent ns it is usually ill- 
informed. It is interesting that lie 
planned his basic strategy together 
with Professor Willett, and from a 


methodological point of view the 
study is mi exemplary model. 
Courts were chosen from three 
areas wil bin a iliirly-mile radius of 
Reading, Iliirlnn-iipuii-Treiii, ami 
Durham. It is admitted tliul this 
cuu III nut produce a truly represent- 
ative sample, bin (he variations 
between die regions, each of which 
contained both rural mid urban 
areas (including large cilie.s) go 
some way to meeting this objection. 

Dr Ilond's most valuable work is 
to look at the magistrates, and whnt 
emerges should lie equally relevant 
tu undei'siumling sentencing policy 
in respect of other types of offence 
as well as those of the motoring 
variety. Ill terms of social class he 
discovered tliut, although the 
number of people with independent 
means on the bench has declined 
since the Royal Commission survey 
of 194G-48, this has been matched by 
an increase in those with profes- 
sional backgrounds. The Increase in 
women an the bench, from 22 to 30 
per cent, 1ms solidified the middle- 
class character of the magistracy. In 
general they still tend to he heuvily 
involved 111 politics mid local 
affairs. Half were Conservatives, 
just under a third Labour, and 
ahout 10 per cent Liberal in their 
voting intentions. Sixty-mm per cent 
were parry members, just over half 
Conservative parly me in hers. Appli- 
cation of the Eysenck Personality 
Inventory showed them to he u 
stable group, 70 per cent he low the 
inld point of rhe neuroiicism scale 
mid 73 per cent below the mid paint 
on the extroversion scale. i)u the 
l-adical/coiisci-vuilvu, lough- mi tilled/ 
tender-minded scale, intisi seem to 
come out us tender-minded. Only 11 


per cent came out as inn-i. 

cunsei vatives— vecrin. ' 
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Bing, general manager of 
. Metropolitan Opera for twenty- 
*?J talked for soino time 


twenty* 

■•an, tauten loi soina tin: 
idling down bis inemoirs- 


T . ... baling down 1118 incmoiu.— 

1 1. JiLJf • P* S* ““WfgftSiolked for some time ubuiit 
1^. IS a distmciioo^ Swn fro m his post. Last 
u imes and motoring finally retired ; mid now, 

if you want a Rene«u£f* “ "j^r, wo have his 


you want a gen^RSs - 

lny?“n!" T-mV’i 1 «“ apparently , never 

. ” s no . Im loath loniEM tha 


. - loath wni Ku that Bmg (as he Is suit 

i ntu this category, bur ft jinn America, despite the 
Lliey are. %lood) should write them him* 

Ut first, his literary midwife was 
! Francis Robinson, the Metru- 
a'j suavely affable and nrticu- 


To examine theif pttudm 
lice, there was an ingemoeirfl 

simulation which made im {*■**:• - - - , -r . 

difficulties stemmiRK "T? ina g® e I, 1 , “ 

tion in the field. DrffiliA f rdaijons. But that collabora- 

S-Sfis-lil £S MMfZ 53SS 

fAS MayT^n ol?- 

KSSkSs JiSSUSTE 

It may well be that this pta ■ . , . 

non, together with ihewyiid ; ^£E ial >s been expertly 
magistrates interact wil ■ ^ The book opens with si 
another in court and in deni ? describing how Sir Rudolf 
room, may provide Hie maii 11 “Otropqhtan job, llien it 
able line of research n a ^Whis apprentice years in 


lion, but it is valuable (or 
In the long run indU 
cited ns a study or the lowl 
of the judiciary raiher tfaiaq 
of the sentencing ofar 
offenders. One can onlysid- 
comparable study ctjuldbeiw 
the higher courts. ' ' 


Making room for language 


R. 1IARRE mul P. F. SKCORD «. 

The Ex pin nation of Social Behaviour 

327pp. Oxford : Blackwoll. £3.75. 


Ihisicnlly it suggests what linguistic 
philosophy could do fur .social psy- 
chology In showing how it is sciiMUi- 
hcnlly respectable to treat people as 
though lliey were human beings, 
whose clmrnct eristics uru displayed 
in the richness of their everyday life 
and language. In this it differs some- 
what from i lie similar exercise of 
Peter Winch in The Idea of a Social 
Science, which iiimml to show that 


Her Life and Times • Volume One • 1819-61 

GedWxxJham- 6 inith 


*ceolint lhat ho yet appeared 
Of Victoria a early life. lrd M d of ».or roign 
mm . ... “J 1 *' 1 Pdnca Consort's ejeath. 

th. mautaga [Wti /fiq In morn detail 

, • •ban »nyone hitherto ibe ups ajid down* *' 
of that woimy yet strangely to uchfne low- affair.". ' 

. —Rabtn Btaki, Sunday Tinm.. 

' M RhIS« * w .'V I « e60 *n P«sh«i Wii(e) ... 
Bhe has worked assiduously In the (loyal Archives 
and has turned up much naw fn (conation." • 
—•A.J. P. lay for, The Obientr. 

■ "The supdtb first volume • 1 ' 

of a major biography. Highly n contended.* 

.■ .s —'The Sunday, Eiepretf, . v . 

Prlee £4.80 


rho Explanation of Social Behaviour 
makes very large claims. It sets out 
to provide n systematic statement of 
n new paradigm for work in rho social 

sciences, which will overthrow tho «««■’««:, which iiiiuihi to snow tnai 
mechanistic model supposedly linguistic philosophy made sociology 
dominant hitherto. It deoa not pre- S linso - Mun, claim R. Han't and P. V, 
sunio to bo outirely or even largely Seconl. is n nilc-followlng being, 
onginal. but to set out with clarity uni ! c l»ely aware of his uwn selF-m on i- 
what others hava been obscurely tor . in « activities and having the 
muttering in different corners of the 1 mt ® special power of Inngungo. 
field. Hie case for this new paradigm a* langunge, therefore, is 

is made with particular reference to , Peculiar usefulness in penetrating 
— . the dense nexus of rules and conven- 


- r**- i viwi DitLC iu 

^5> al „ psycho l°By and, within that 
dissonanci t0 t * ieory C0 8 n *tive 


tions which are the key to cxplana 
tion in human conduct. Whereas 
conventional laboratory experiments 
provide only artificial and often dis- 
torting milieux for limited investi- 
gations of a statistical kind, analysis 
of linguistic usago and of the im- 
mense variety of episodes in which 
human beings are active and purpose- 
ful participants yields genuine cx- 

““remenrs of the vari- planatlons. The authors do not deny This dock is w •- 

nrh.aVV’ 011 ^ a plfilce £o . r laboratory experiments In apite of /“iftiSS 

Yet the : actual focus is almost concentrating on oxternnl stimulus control of intejlens 
social psychology, which and passive response, nor do they remarkably BecU ^ ^ 
ISofirf! h. he ar t oa w ^ cre i 8 nore the complex overlap between. lS lhr 9? vl 

like on the one hand, citations of, the 


It must be Mid, first of all, that the 
book Is oddly loaded. The area of 
concern Is clearly supposed to be 
social science in general and the 
object of criticism is mechanistic 
models of the human person relying 
on notions of stimulus-response and 
on stptlstical statements of tho vari- 


umc lino ot resesrea n , 7 r *.* l v , v J 1 * 

from this study. It has lataM® 1 cllmb # l !P thu 

^gAcK.™. S 

Mh- The early Metropoliiai 
, w dealt with cliroiiolngicnily. 
that nppi onch hogins to 
Tsonie, the senson-hy-scason 
gives way to a series of 
, on siich matters as the 
Jjy relations, the problem 
fitting first-rate conductors, 

BMiiLies of running a major 
J nflwe without government 

«PtM SO Oil. 

i&u tiiird of the book, up to 
deluding the Metropolitan 
js of purlieu iiir in- 
** Rudolf fell into his 
>wiugh a succession of nlmosL 
He nicuni to 

some interesting suggestion « ' Polish mg^but the Vicmiusu 
positive side. They 
lo providu a scries of tw 
models to be laid alongadsat 
ous concrcto episodes „ 

to sco whnt illumination (“7 ^ • 

> n pan analysis 

“sacred" entity end h* 
usually cooperative, a pijv 
where competition Is InLotR : 

dominant mode, a “nwgj 

(cor- servicing, ^ Popular Song 

entertainments model ;■ 

a tune). Perhaps th« ^iniiovators, 19001950 

,hat cl " b0rat ^e T. Maher 


hiiuk tlvalcr fur win mi he was work- 
ing as a teenager hupponed to si art 
n concert agency and transferred 
linn to die new department. TIuil led 
In torn to a job with an agency in 
Berlin mul in a meeting with Carl 
Ebert, a matinee idol who wus start - 
mg a new curcor as director of the 
opjern house in Darmstadt and who 
hnppcned tu he looking for nil nssls- 
ttmi. Six years Inter, when Rudolf 
mug was ;ir u lunse e.iuE in Vienna 
after being obliged to leave Nazi 
Germany, Ebert brought him to 
England for the first .season aL 
Glyndehuuriie (1934). The Glynde- 
hnurno connexion lasted for fifteen 
years following fur a three-year 
hiatus at Peter Jones during the war) 
and eventually led to the creation 
of the Edinburgh Festival. Finally, 
Rudolf Bing just happened to be in 
New York in 1949 at the very 
moment when the Metropolitan 
hoard was casting about for a new 
general manager. 

However coincident ally it hap- 
pened, Sir Rudolf certainly mastered 
his profession. Day after day, seven 
times a week (twice on Saturdays), 
the Metropolitan curtain wnuld go 
up on time to reveal a production 
that wus always respectable, if not 
alwuys galvanic. Sir Rudolf points 
with justifiable pride tn the fact that 
the curtain failed lo rise only three 
times during his twenty-two year 
tenure — and those were all imlinnul 
emergencies beyond even his expert 
control. No nuu can deny the iium’s 
accompli. slim cuts as an operatic 
administrator. 

Nor should we helitLlu- his artistic 
achievements. Today, at a distance 
nf two decades, it is easy to forget 
the revolution ill operatic production 
which he effected at the Mairopnli- 
ton. The Margaret Webster Don 
Curios and, even more, the Alfred 
Lunt Cost fan uitte established new 
standards at a house previously 
noted for its lurguiy improvisatory 
uppmacli in si aging, Alas, mu every- 
thing was up to this level. Perhaps 
Sir Rudolf aiiompieil to do too much 
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perspective. - ra. 
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of characters, nW 


tv»es 111 1 . 111 ** ns ii bi nil liiuini/ciiwuiv tu. uiijmiis 

script* production . a™ i— claiming to bo a composer, and 

differing relationships “ Wpular^ 'songs have domi- insirumcntation itself, by the com- 
and porformers, modeiQjj u ^ g^ trul ar music for must of poser himself, as Inseparable from 
■nresenuuj .jM'Wy. rw «hi.. :.. * t j je urt of composition. The plaim 


he said of most "classical 
composed since, say, 1920. 

Another reason Is tho fact 

sung writers, even those working in 
the theatre, have rarely been their 
orchestral ors, and this at a 


that 


own 


time when mastery of instrumeuia- 
tinn has been commonly thought of 
ns a craft indispensable for anyone 
bo a comooser. and 


the self and rf-pwgm*: 
strategies of conoealniait ^W 1 ^ 
A crucial soureetertbW” 
Erving Goffman, 
mutterings the 
within a coherent 
This book is to be iJJ 



dominance. The diseased method^ 
pe L v , Br?B scientific meta- 
social psychology receives 

^ES ughg0in /-, crlt ¥ e * while 
the faqt that most of the other social 

have been influ- 


one iniiu, ciiauons at me 
causal conditions bearing on bebav- which rallflffii 
lour and, on the other, the giving of areas the autbon HjSgdi 
reasons and Justifications for mean- ot imaginative & 
ingfyl actions and intentions. .What Hon in the nanu • 


ft 


. the Modern amateur. 

^eugh Nelson Riddle Still another problem has been 
‘^■."w.dnd Mantovani. the very popularity and familiarity 
" wa ,v C! l . *’ serious ” music ■ of many of the songs, which "has 
notice. . George 


nuLice. . ueorcc 
ackn owledged, 

■, serious ” mu sir* 


^ . wuat «««• "i. jerioiis M music* 

they do assert is tho primacy and thoroughly u ^ e £|S Ctmc«tS iS 

aoMd (Tv "ju ra h*eta Jnflu- relevance for social science of tho dlustratea. M Paris and Porev 

pafadigms Is ignored, realm of rules and meanings, human what is perhaps tw Thq - For * y 

hose other P/ans and purposes, tion of the boos. 


•n,- i-I is ignureo. 

c«I.i i ■ “tarature in these other •»«« purpusea. 
^^i^ <31,C r e ^°^ cflrn i I, 8 the special . so, doing some querie9 arise, 
SfSSL 0 Q oiste^wissenschaften, part j7 because, the authors Con- 

25fi**SS. SL-Wf. »o 

in- 
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ence 


a great daal of research is 


originally c'jfif 1 ’ 
sobers. Social 


^s just pa^ed by Thai-e Is no refer- are ® of social science. For 
rton and 

had never .been. : Not even Itoitulns wechanUrtic theory of man'. 1 J "pOli- a social psy 


obliterated any awareness or re- 
membrance of authorship. This 
problem is compounded by the dis- 
inclination of disc Jockeys, singers 
and instrumentalists to identify the 
composer when programming or 
118 mes of Irving announcing a song, 
roner - f fi| Richard Rodg- Mr Wilder’s book Is a pioneer 
Id ah™ 1 slrot ching it a attempt to sort things out and set 
of tfSL ara familiar, as them right. As u veteran American 
k - cif,Ll- songs. But fow composer deeply versed ,and widely 


p„*_- D vlv 'J jfwwcr oy acnuiz: yam w researen is ““r _uji D 5«5ii; 

Merton and 0 m pineal artd . sometimes ■■ also knew enough 
?®i C - t T? at i son ^ as, though they . . l 0U ac implying, a led: rtl# ^u^jofogls?®^ 





pSychjolo^y is small beer indeed, ■? PsycEology giyes us Jit tie: 

k ”* M 1 ‘m Hoit .. SS5SfJLS sssSrifssSJti 


And yet this Is a ver 


authors .. 
them. They 
whether 
change is 

advance « 


'Soiifl:." f,,cn songwriter qualified . . 

*re : a n.. 1 V- demonstrate that among soug- 

*RainTv? ra -“ er reasons, writers,- as among other com posers, 
~ tbS 18 . a common there are the superb, the good and 

iasJ* iJw 1 * n £ Popular the indifferent, . and that with the 
"sonoTu^ ^ Q “« and that superb and the very good we are 
raS;*® ephemeral doaUng with creative craftsmanship 
- Plebeian : of a high order. ; . ■■• • : 

Booe tomor- :' ' Ho finds such composers pn- 
kj won has persisted marily among those who have wrlt- 

1IMI . 1. ... mnolti f ni- thft 




himsulf. Early in his curcvr, wutrii- 
n'R the coiislam Lug uf war between 
hhert unit Kurl Bubm m Dannstadi, 
iie decided that “ an opei'a liuuse 
must have one head, tliat u general 
inanager must never give away any 
nf his iiltinuue authority m a inusicul 
director ”, One wonders, rei liujis 
a co-director might have saved him 
from such giifTex as engaging Jean- 
L.mus Bu mm It to stnge Caniien afier 
it laid become quite apparent, from 
liis earlier i-'uusf that the French 
net nr- Manager's formidable talents 
did Hi jl extend to the pnidiiciiiui of 
opera. 

Considering Sir Rudolf’s reputa- 
tion for olefiant wit and the ropier 
retort, his book Is singularly mild. 
Some of tlio keenness comes through 
—•‘Like the soprano Sena Juriiwc, 
[ Kempc] was always cither ion 
happy to come or roo unhappy to 
come’’ — but in this valedictory 
chronicle hu Is clearly turning the 
other cheek. Tliere is handsome and 
usiute praise for Maria Callns and 
Herbert von Karajan, both uf whom 
gave Sir Rudolf nil inordinate 
umoiint of trouble. 

The bunk is curiously reticent 
about one uf the most cum cm i ous 
issues nf Sir Rudolf's administration: 
rhe late of the old Mcirupnlitaii 
Opera House. In spite of pious from 
preservationists and musicians the 
ivor Id over. Sir Rudolf and the Metro- 
politan bourd wore ndmnmu uhour 
pulling down the old house as soon 
as the now one wus ready for occu- 
pancy. Today Sir Rudolf acknow- 
ledges that “ olio could not step into 
that house without a feeling uf ex- 
citement Quite so. Is it possible 
that he now wonders whether the 
SGlhn spent on the new house might 
huucr have been used rehabilitating 
tile old ? Certainly, most of Sir 
Rudolf's major troubles— with the 
board, tho labour unions, and the 
public — data from the time ho moved 
in that mammoth and soulless edifico 
at Lincoln Coaler. Appioprimuly, 
his publishers have put u phmn of 
tile old Met on the dust jacket. 


; sik*i2 I .if? a ® 8, But fow composer deeply versed ,and widely 
^•ith^E!? 0 ®- £ r °fession experienced in both popular qpd 
^•'iSat br classical music he is admirably 

^ Ca ' 80D BWitQr qualified for the job. He seek* to 


dozen pup songwriters who, he be- 
Moves, have, from limb to rime, 
attained trim distinction ; and, 
finally, ha discusses individual 
songs by a number of compusers 
who either wrote very little or only 
rarely transcended tho ordinary. 

Mr Wildor’s procedure is struc- 
tural, melodic, harmonic, and 
rhythmic analysis, drawing upon 
3, 500 printed bam of copyright 
music. It Is not for the lay reader. 
Only those capable of hearing music 
mentally as tlioy-read it will be able 
tn get anything nut of -this book 
away from the piano. But the ana- 
lysis is brilliantly accomplished, and 
the author’s exegesis of the melodic, 
harmonic, rhythmic and structural 
adventure and ingenuity of these 
composers at their best will come as 
a revolution to those who have 
previously 1 thought: of the American 
songwriter us merely it clever turie'-' , 
smith; . ■/ > . 

There are- disappointments. No 
lyrics accompany the musical exam* 
pies, and so one of tbe songwriters’ 
most distinctive arid ' characteristic 
accomplishments; the setting o! 
American English, goes by default. 
Too little attention is paid to the 
contribution of performers, both 
singers and • instrumentalists, Tn : 
giving . songs their ultimate shape, 
or shapes, or to what it in these 
songi that has made ' thqgi yield 
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uiisecu raarijy aiiiua*; iuu» nuu , 

mt»t popular ten exclusively or niostly for the 
F°U | darity— theatre: Berlin, Kern, Gershwin, 
“py- Rodgers, Porter and Atlca ; sccot- 
. darliy among .those who have writ* 
/ oct that ren For films— and most of the 
f wh' theatre coniprfsers have written lot 

**i <!ven both. Ill a chapter called. “The 
hm. ■ . \ ^ Great Ckafnstesf he singles out a 1 
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complete fioiig' as ap example is 
distressing, a. Handicap both td the 
author and his reader., ; . • 

Theta are perceptive iqtroduptorir 
and suhirtary ; miihracfatlonip. of, each . 
of the principal '• .iompjojera, , fuveal-, 
Ing Mr AVUder as .an^ astuM .wid. 
literate critic. Aad'Mr-WtW et $ own 
infectious enthusiasm: ' may wall 
carry, the lay reqder Through pas- 
sages he . may: hot wholly grasp; - 
American Popular.' Sang is a notable 
and 'overdue contribution to our 
evaluation qf Western music lii tbe , 
twenfieth century*,' ' ■ . 
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Jtibei 'books on musk 


SOME NEW AND RECENT’ TITLES 


Themes anc( 
Conclusions 

By Igor Stravinsky. £6 

Stockhausen : 

Life and Work 

ByKurl Worner 
Translated and edited by 
Bill Hopkins. 

In preparation. 

Style and Idea 

Selected Writings of Arnold 
Schoenberg. Edited by 
Leonard Stein. A new 
edition. In preparation. 

The Classical Style 

By Charles Rosen . £7 

Classic and 
Romantic Music 

A Comprehensive Survey 
By Friedrich Blumo 
Translated by 
M. D. Herter Norton. £3 

The Music of 
Berlioz 

By A. E. F. Dickinson 
(December). £8 

Schubert: 

The Final Years 

By John Reed. <£5 


The Teaching of 
Artur Schnabel 

A Guide to Interpretation. 

By Konrad Wolff. £8 

John Dowland 

By Diana PouLton. £12 

Mastering the 
Piano 

A Guide for the Amateur. 

By Mervyn Bruxner. £2-25 ■ 

The Trombone 

The Instrument and its 
Music . By Robin Gregory. 

In preparation. 

The Interpretation 
of Early Music 

By Robert Donington . 

A new and revised edition. 

In preparation. 

Byrd 

By Imogen Holst . In the 
‘Great Composers’ scries. £2 

Haydn 

By H. C. Robbins London. 

In association with Homy 
Raynor. In the 'Great 
Composers' series. £1 '75 

The Faber Book of 
French Folk Songs 

Edited by Elizabeth Postoil 
St Paul Arma. (Dec.). £3 




A Gift of Madrigals and Motets 

' : p. Colin Slim 

Near the end of the third decade of the sixteenth century, a 
five-volume set of madrigal.. a ijd motet pprt books was assem- 
: bled in Florence and sent as a gift ttj ..the court of Henry 
VHL The manuscript; sfet^mlnus tlie- missing altus part— 

• has been owned : since ■ 1935 by the' Newberry Library in 
Chicago t but until H. Coliit : '$lLm’S exhaustive efforts, no 
. thorough study of the history Or' contents of thu partbooks 
. had been undertaken. 

; Part I oF Volume I of tins set deals with the origin, history 
gad significance of the partbooks. Part II discusses general 
mtisical ti-aits; the motets, the madrigals, the results of col- 
. lation and the appearance of some of the Newberry motets 
and madrigals in other, sources. In Volume II, Professor Slim 
' has transcribed tho music of tile thirty motets and thirty 
! i madrigals for modern performance. V. 

. v‘|2 volume set, £ 16 ; 90 ■ : - ■; ; . • , 

.:|rhe University ^ ^of Chicago ^P’rfesd,'... / 

‘ jl26 Buckingham Palaice Road, London SW 1. 
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Just issued, die first nmmadc rataldgife ot the complete musical works of 

JOHANN ISlHPOlMDtJK HUMMEL 

: V ' . : .• BOiiiid .£12.00 " 

/' ’ fend for Oar list of essential reference '■ books for Hie music library . .. 
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Kenyatta 

JEREMY * 
MURRAY-BROWN 

The first fully definitive 
biography of one of 
Africa's most revered 
leaders, Based on origi- 
nal documents, it chron- 
icles his rise from Kikuyu 
Herdboy in Victoria's 
Empire to President of 
an independent Kenya in 
Elizabeth ITs Common- 
wealth. His rise mirrors 
the awakening of a whole 
continent to the modern 


world. 


£ 5.50 


Five for 
Freedom 

GEOFFREY WAGNER 

This is a topical study of 
feminism in European 
fiction— the five of the 
title being: Madame de 
Merteuil from Les Liaisons 
Dangereus-s, Jane Eyrej 
Teas of theD'UrbervilleSi 
Emma Bovary and Tony 
Buddenbrook though 
other heroines are 


covered. 


£ 3.50 
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My Mother 

who 

Fathered 

Me 

EDITH CLARKE 

This is the long-awaited 
paperback edition of 
Edith Clarke's study of 
family life in Jamaica, 
"One of the most impor- 
tant books ever written 
about the people of the 
West Indies and is essen- 
tial reading for persons 
who seek to contribute to 
the moral or material 
advancement, of the 
people of the islands,” 
Bajan. Barbados ' ... 

. , a study of extreme 
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Viewpoint 


BY ALAN PRYCE-JONES 


I generally wake early, mill 
sometimes in a com to Liable Inline 
of mind. Those are the mornings 
on which I have nothing much to 
do, nr at least no sense of rush. 

There are other mornings, too : 
mornings preceded by a letter 
(first) and then a telegram. Like a 
noose, a deadline impends ; and in 
order not to hung myself at the 
thought of ir, 1 have lo break into a 
flurry of activity. Two of the pic- 
tures are crooked: we are nut of 
bleach, saffron a mi turmeric: i<uii- 
, modi ties seldom actively needed, 

■ but today essential. The varnish 
shuli be ’ stripped from the pint* 
bookcases winch it has defaced for 
years. 1 might even pay a hill in- 
two. Anything rather than do what 
must be done. 

For years I have suffered ; fur 
years sat down nt midnight to do 
tv hut might hove been dune with 
case by daylight. And 1C I taka 
comfort at all it Is bocausc, in my 
determination not to write, l de- 
cided the other morning to rend ; 
and fell an that admirable; too-slmrt 
book, Desmond MacCartliy’s Mem- 
ories. 

They are prefaced by Cyril Con- 
nolly's dashing portrait of tho 
author, the verbal equivalent of a 
McEvoV, a Jacques-Emlle Blanche. 
Two fellow-ait fEerers, I remembered, 
two immortal procrastinators : what 
luck that one should write about 
the other. Aiid then 1 fell on this (it 
is Cyril Connolly speaking) ; “Sloth 
is the mark, in many artists, of a 
conflict between genius and talent, 
the broken surface water where two 
deep opposing currents meet.” 

1 appear respectable again, riding 
the- waves of sloth towards some 
i climax as dramatic as the twenty- 
foot- tidal drop at St John, in the 
Bay of Fundy. For forty-five min- 
utes, in that' New Brunswick har- 
bour, between the ebb and flow of 
the tide, a ship can - traverse the 
gorge between river and harbour. 
-Forty-five minutes and no. more, 1 


week it would be nothing but claret 
(goad for howling), the next beer 
(good for fellowship) ; and then the 
whisky would flood back, again like 
the Buy nf Fundy, and the writing 
turned slower and more rococo than 
ever. 

Why could he not be like his 
friend Edward Shanks, and throw 
oFf n neat, starched piece, written 
well on time no doubt, and totally 
decorous in louk as well ax cun* 
tent ? 

Well, lie couldn’l. And iiuivadiiys 
1 like his memory tipi better for it. 
I perceive that what wo want In 
ourselves and our friends arc two 
stubborn irrcconcilablcs : strict 

professional competence and the 
amateur's infectious gusto ; on the 
one luind the weight .nut Ini I mice of 
John Stuart Mill, oil the oilier the 
relish of Daisy Ashford. 

“Of course” writes Cyril Con- 
nolly of Desmond McCarthy, “like 
many idle people, he whs forced liy 
the roundabout methods induced by 
ms laziness Into greater exertion 
than if he had been tho efficient 
servant of his will.” So aro we all. 
We have tho devil of a time filling 
the days. In order not tn achieve 
anything. 

It is Easier for Europeans to 
Indulge In accidie than for Ameri- 
cans. Americana, however aban- 
doned, never lose tlieir conscience. 
They can drown it, deny it, mislead 
jh put .it is always there, like a 
hidden keel, to right the boat— 
except in a case of utter shipwreck. 
• • # 

Among Europeans, on the other 
hand, sloth is only rho reverse side 
oE a native quality, a quality which 
can be s$en at its most attractive in 
the sunset years of the nineteenth 
century. Most, people, most voung 
people anyway, led limited lives. 
They were overshadowed bv their 
parents, thev belonged to a society 
on the surface,, narrow and timid. 
But to some there came the moment 

'■^S^mS!XnSSi& 


“Wlial you, as mi Englishman, must 
miss here is good cniivcrsniimi ", 
said some severe Host mi inn ludy tn 
me one evening. The words struck a 
chill, (^und universal inn is not 
something to lie sought nut, or even 
to be noticed. It .simply occurs, aiul 
is seen Inter lo have been good. Thu 
late Princess Antoine llinesco set 
such store by guild talk iliat site was 
said tu go out in dinner equipped 
with mcmnraml.i inscribed on a 
small card. When the Eastern Ques- 
tion lmd been exhausted it wax 
time, she could see from a glance in 
her hug, lo stun u com par Ison 
between Snruli Bernhardt and the 
Duse. It laid nil been confected in 
her hath ; mid curt u inly she talked 
very well indeed. 

But litiw much belter when talk 
acknowledges its connexion with 
sloth ; when it jettisons memoranda 
mid veers about us it. may. One of 
the reasons why American talk is 
not better — ns a rule, for exception- 
ally it can he splendid— is that 
conventional Americans have been 
brought up to tit ink it had manners 
to express opinion, with the result 
that they sound bland, and those in 
reaction against them rude. 

It is a tenable view that the 
highest skill in u civilization is that 
of wasting lime to effect. The very 
word “ civilization ” suggests a 
silver rather thou a gulden age ; it 
is not for their civilization that we 
esteem the Elizabethans. Only silver 
ages can afford tu fritter, and it is 
to silver ages that the historically- 
minded return with nostalgia, hi an 
age like our own there is vuiv little 
frittering. Young people do not pull 
the leg of society, ns they used to; 
they inureli right mil of it. 

So i lull slut h may he on the 
decline. You cun be slothful only if 
you are aware uf an alternative 
which, for the time being, you 
reject. And in order either tn adopt 
or to reject, you must care, you 
must sharpen your perceptions. 
Whereas everything in modem lifu 
lends to blunt perception i other 
than to sharpen it. 

• « <* 

And so, iii the arts, we have a 
fallow period. Tilings are nut 
planned in endure, it is nut that we 
ore lazy. Mill less ili.u we suffer 
more lm icily plum ifceit/ir, which Is 
a monkish disease ami iherefore 
presupposes at least a li.tekp.rnmirf 
of what Dr Norman Vincent I'rulu 
calls “ positive thinking ” 

We can say, with rcuson, dial 
there is more tlmu enough m tho 
world already of finished things: 
books, niciurcs, symphonies, budd- 
ings. Why add to them, except when 
Utility demands it ? Reiter t» do a 


h Hie necessary Wort . 
possible, and tfiW-t 
without S 
e,"jny the tactile 

iheutre fashion 

Sr 4 to sm 

making a work of ' ^1 
pnncqdes may iMj'JJ'j 
heir enthusiasm, Shelf 
by sloth except jn Jr' 

2"}^ £«J§ 

f 1,011 . giving force wal 
something as good and I £ 
pass! ide ; when the afl£ 
they took refuge in talkiw J 
1 1 on hies or in a shag 
was possible because foT' 
genuine community 0 | £ 
pied hy the sanieisUmuE 
name imperatives. Until 
was a pnst to be supers^, 
was an exciting presently 
ished, through political 
technical address. -ft 
conceivable today to ondemk 
renewal of languagC/bodiiil 
mid America, as"lt Basa 
through by Joyce djid-taf 
and Auden, That 'work k 
done, and in order to 4 

f >r etence of canying it m p 
iavo to seek out despuate, 
dients. We get Burrougbi ; n 
Brautigau— exhaling a 
from time to time, but Kill a 
Ihc fire of the oldefinusten 
Still less do tve get the ttu 
community. Good wriltni 
know one another! if at 
distant manner.' /They u 
conferences— can ■■ one S 
Henry James or Thomas Birt 
congress of intellectuals feu 
or Venice ?— but they bi 
Gordon Square, no RoM 
order to survive they ad] 
amount of money which Kail 
seemed ridiculous Jo a pa; 
which survived on’ as link * 
Lawrence and his comt 
did, and they are left to 
without so much asacriS 
the death of Edmund 
whom it would be w 

please. 

All hi all, the older 
extremely lucky jio> 
easier days. To tglk flQ “ 
delightful occupations 
are only distractions iroit . 
in hand; even sloth,®' 
phciny, has a certain 
runs cmmler w.®SSLS 
and .strong. Wliat 

tun the stuff tcwpwWjS 
ably, in intervals from 
iw.Mifying a grant. The n? 
mimic may turn into F 
all. Or so, on- bad mormng*i- 
iiopc. ■■ ■ ■ j 




JERROLP J. KATZ 

This, basic introduction 
to one of most excit- 
ing fields, in mode rii 
philosophy covers. • the , 
underlying reality of lan- 
guage and! itn;. philoso- 
phical import.; i ' ■- j 

Essays in Philosophy £ 1 . 60 A 
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describing her owi} reaction -to one' 
•: such spell, “ like ] a toad under a , 
stone.” .It isam&ng the tribulations 
of sloth that the victim thinks 
, himself Unique. Nobody ever had 
such symptoms: the need to lie 
; down, coupled with, a yfestless ingbit 
do so, eyes, that prickV a 
iwpollen brain, which will npt , filter 
,,tbe simplest,- senjerjee, ; above all an 
: pmptinesS .needing to bq filled, by 
i stfatagem— -readlhg Cthe sovereign 
antidote ■ tp, . writing), busy-ness, 
health anxieties. . All that is needed " 
-,.to dispel this, phantasmagoria Is B 
single act : . that of. sitting down .arid 
, beginning work. So aasy] sO irnffos;" 
■ sfble, a gesture.. ,i, _ . ;. / ; :■ */ . ■; 

/XL ' *: ■' 

i.’ iW^ten T. vv'as yoiing T bseif to' be 1 
contemptuous of. sloth, I often had to 
■ keep messengers from The Obterve? 
;huiet while J. C. Squire, on e wicker 
chmr in the Temple Bar, filled panes 
with his loping, unmanageable 
script* and fortified bis resolutiori 
.with some fresh .dietary whim. One 


iianu, 5iatn is oniy rno reverse s ids xi ^ , 

oE a native quality, a quality which ' Not since 1529, when the supienie 
can be seen at its most attractive in “fcolade was bestowed upon rhumas 
the sunset vears of the ninpt-uehth' M fl nn, has the Nobol Prize fnr Lilero- 
century^ M«t moS^SS we gone to a German. With Get- 

people anvwav P led ’limbed wnny presumably acceptuble HRuin— 
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Relationships ; are at a. discount,; 


„ ■ r, . «• UiatUUlU,: 

there, is something indestructible 
about the web spun by their talk' 
and the talk^ of their, friends, in 
Oxford, in ; Bloomsbu|-y, wherever 

women found time 
to discover one another. . . 

;. There is mucli that is irritating. to' 

w b ° Ut th ® ae c PHini unions. 
Perhaps we are jealous.: less of 
'.““atmies- tbah of the ; 

, £lIn« f S 8 S ! o2! ng ? bll ? uiti M which, 
totlOKed a generation later, to Gars- 

.6*55“ SiK V? dy e QttdliniB «' or Ham 

m «Soi aV f e p ^ sed * thlre is 

to show 1 for them is a slight-' rear. 

•rangement of tbe atmospbere, * - 1 

id America it is not like that 

’ ; • 1 ‘.'r ' ]. r - . > ; . • 


nroachahly respectable figure, a 
safe " clioicq — i hough the $PD- 
sunportinu Grass is no extremist 
either. Boil’s personal courage and 
integrity were excinpiiiled by his 
ffj in Def Spiegel defending 
Ulrike MciniiofR civil rights, as was 
i the aorry state of. the. German media 
.by their squali^i and hysterica! witch-’ 
hunt, .with file .novelist no doubt dis- 
m ?? e , an ^ embarrassed to find him- 
■.seif the quarry. And it may not’ be 
entirely cynical tq suggest thar Bull's 
bug e : popularity in Eastern Europe — 
nis saies in Russia a)one are reputed! 
ro ; be around the 2- million mark — 1 
.mqy haVe influenced tho Stockholm 
judges,. with an i eye on pacifying the, 
cultural Commissar* after i|ie Sol- 
.alwnitsyn. affair. ... j. . ; 

So ;i here are excellent politico land 
personal reasons fw the award. But 
what about Bbll’s literary stature? 
If yoyng German inteilectuals read 
noveli at ail today, It is certain ; that 
few Would dream of reading Bfill* 
Whom they would regard as a middle-: 
brow traditionalist; as a -Schei$sliber~ 


filer from a PjJ Lljdli 
more than twenty ^ 

nation of his m Jgftf 

Swedish Academy’s ^ 
Bbll’s part “in.tlie 
man literature f ^ 

soundly, based, 
words— it 

what it meant 
page of Germaqpro^^ 
pite an over-obsesn^ 
sics of German WffL 
concept of P°. st ™% }V va< 
rising 

Germany (as oppo«“ at( j 

dmigrds, such as^tb , 

had to mg' 


to criticize 

sive preoccunatia^ ^ i 

ttASgs* 

and humauityi , Y^jjeW 1 
and formalli Stic -8J ^ afi 
not have 
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» hv an interviewer about 

iS ilSude to the Swiss prob- 
RPt Friedrich Durrenmatt is 
[( Save replied that Switzerland 
B n p oblem, merely a pleasant 
K which to work. Rejoinders 
Sort (Brecht once told ?n over- 
■ interviewer that in his youth 
in Augsmu'g) 
Ren less an answer than n cnl- 
CjS rebuttal of the wrong sort of 
SLion Questions oil and around 
ffX. n ess of the Swiss enn indeed 
Bihis wrong sort, not least when 
fSm to sever international links 
EL, earch for cultural singularity. 
[JUer Swiss writer, Peter 
Eto] complained recently that to 
Swiss Is apparently not simply a 
rnr of origins but presupposes 
:«[ qualifications, like being n 
mdu. Max Frisch, on the other 
wl who since early middle nge 
fiera Switzerland’s Grand Old 
in of Letters, has tended over the 
nt, with a 1 - mixture of moral 
H but and sagacious realism, to 
itD on the benefits of being Swiss. 

> ioo has issued his disclaimers : 
e plica where' we live should, he 
CMOggested, give us the feeling 
out belonging. More commonly 
iith has argued positively, defin- 
I in his essays the specifically 
to ingredients in Swiss culture or, 

i overtly, validating the whole 
Kdooof natipnal identity by fram- 
(k more generally in his plays and 
ndi as a question about name- 
ify, self-awareness and the 
uDption of roles. 

DfrrenmHtt has never been quite 
explicitly concerned ns Ids clder 
cptrlot with the historical, polit- 
iL even (vis & vis Nazi Germany) 
ml position of Switzerland. To 

ii extent, at least, Switzerland lias 
tn a place of work rather than a 
itlan. In some respects, however, 
sldeaif not the renlity of Switzer- 
4 has been a fruitful source of 
aginary situations and mi aid to 
IMmtion. The idea is that of a 
mte, or at least small-scale, order 
i complex relationship to the 
Wtale disorder outside it. At an 
ra stage (in his second play, Dcr 
m. first produced in 1918). the 


jlHE PRESOCRATICS 
^Edward Hussey 

•■■a lundamantal treatment of 
™ftteocrat(08 which will serve 
"wslty students and llioir 
^“wrs for years to come, and 
5hould find n place in 
.weiy good school library.’ 

The Times Ed. Supp. 

fttiSTOTLE ON MEMORY 
toftehardsorabjl 

I -j - Ireata Aristotle in the moet 
and hence most useful, 
wmpSrinB doctrines 
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■Ejday- Tho book will be a 

sCnHo acquiBttton wherever 
or psychology is 

t British Book News 
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Private order and 

• -d **Ho continues to 

public disorder sss 

JL — Anthony Curtis 


W. H. Auden 


idea was not withouL a certain 
spurious, short-lived actuality, since 
in this case the disorder— a dukedom 
in ruins after war— is inescapably 
linked to the chans of Germany in 
defeat. The actuality seems indued 
all the mure consciously pursued 
since the play departs so markedly 
from its predecessor, the unfocused 
historical oxtravagnimi Es steht ge- 
schrieben. Even in Der Blinde, how- 
ever, the contemporary connexions 
are less important than the relation- 
ship of one man to the disorder 
around him. He, the eponymous 
blind man, sees no ruins and inhab- 
its an imagined world which is 
orderly and undamaged. 

When Max Frisch claimed for 
Der Blinde the distinction of offer- 
ing, in the tension between reality 
and illusion, the quintessence of 
theatre, he was praising what most 
critics now see as . an overwritten 


FRIEDRICH DURRENMATT I 
Koniiidien III 
427pp. 28 Sw fr. 

Porlriit cinos IManctcn 
85pp. 8.8(1 Sw fr. 

Der Sturz 
118pp. 12.80 Sw fr. 

Zlirich : Arche. 

Play Strindberg 
Translated by James Kirkup 
76pp. Cape. £1.50. 

The Swiss vantage-point has, how- 
ever, offered Dtlrrenmatt perhaps 
more than simply this adaptable 
paradigm. It may also — unexpect- 
edly — have helped to foster the 


assertions suggest n swing in the 
opposite direction: 

The stage has become for me a 
theatrical medium not a literary 
platform. To put it more 
extremely : I am no longer writing 
my plays for actors, 1 am comp ris- 
ing them with actors. I am aban- 
doning literature in favour of 
theatre. 

This introductory note to his most 
recent play, Portrdt eincs Phmeten , 
is, not surprisingly, more all-or- 
uothing in intention thau in execu- 
tion, but nevertheless it reflects the 
course which his recent work lias 
been taking. The publication of the 
third volume of Dlirrenmatt’s plays, 


to a Godson 

’’Ho continues to write poems ol’ tho 
most olc-gnnt purity, full of 
epigrammatic shock mui high spirili 
... A delightful collection of vorac.” ■ 
— Anthony Curtis, Financial Times. 
"Rarely docs a render laugh out louden 
turning tho pages of n serious book of , 
poems — but lie is likely to do so when; ; 
reading Auden's witty and satirical ‘ i 
complaints about our modem I! 

gimmickry and gadget ry. our 1 

unmaimerlmees nnd our moon j 

landings . . . The book is a delight.” i 
— Dannie Abac, The Sunday Times, j 
"Marvellously entertaining and t 
dexterous verse." 

— - Martin Dodaworlk, The Guardian. 
"Auden'a sheer technical power is n 
pleasure to contemplate, whatever!^ 
chooses to do with it." |i 

— Bernard Beigotui, New Society. . ; ! 


covering the years from 1965 and 
containing Der Meteor, KSnig 
Johann, Play Strindberg, Die Wie- 
derthufer and Titus Andronicus, 
makes it easier to follow that course. 



A scene from the Tyneside Theatre Company’s 1972 production of Play Strindberg, directed by Gareth Morgan. 


piece, clumsy in conception and 
falsely baroque in tone. DUrren- 
matt's theatre, has often tended to- 
wards extremes, towards extreme 
situations at an extreme 
(“grotesque” is his own term) 
remove from reality, and perhaps 
this kind of formula exposes a writer 
to the risks- of the dithyram- 
ble, especially a writer who was for 
years urging the revival of stage- 
rhetoric. But the central confronta- 
tion in Der Blinde. between private 
order and public disorder, removed 
from any evident postwar context 
and stripped of bombast, has itself 
proved an inexhaustible mfeans of 
making dramatic sense of an In- 
choate world. 

Unchanged in its essentials, the 
theme returns in DUrrenmatt’s third 
play, Romulus der Grasse, a vastly 
more accomplished work in which 
the disparity between the calm, ruth- 
lessly logical life-style of the last 
Roman Emperor and tile apocalyp- 
tic panic of those around Will is. 
exploited, iii an ironically neat plot, 
for comic rather than portentous 
dffect. Nor do Diirrenmatts most 
successful ploys. Ger Besuch der 
alien Dame and -Die 
' depart significantly Worn either the, 
formula or the economy df means. 
In both cases drama is generated by 
the pursuit of a ruthless, absolute, 
logic in tho teeth of anarchy. - Ip 
both cases, too, success rests jn part 
on the way in which & tragi-comic. 
ambivalence of plot i i? carried 
through; into t|ie language and the 
' stage-realization.. . . K'"'- : .'|- 


experimental streak In his work, 
since in his case experiment is the 
product of a free-ranging neutrality. 
He has tended to survey at, an ironic 
distaiice contentious discussions 
about the function of drama, em- 
phasising the multiplicity of styles 
available rather than any need to 
make a apedfie : choice. And neutral- 
ity has meant mbre ; than, simply 
asserting ' the' freedom . or drama 
from theoretical or Ideological com- 
mitment. It has meant insisting that 
drama is not, as he puts It; a 
cantata for the spoken word, taking 
place in, a vacuum ” but ail activity , 
which can make use of the unique . 
freedom of the stage. Hence DUrren- 
matt’s early preference for .those 
dramatists of non-naturalist bent m 
whose work the theatre proclaims its 
own physical presence ; Pirandello, 
Thornton Wilder and, a .special, 
favouritet Nestrov. ' 

This particular brand of freedom 
cen' easily be over-indulged, means . 
ran easily become end?. DUrren- . 
matt’s own ■ experiment witb the . 
theatre had indeed reached an early 
extreme of this kind With the some- 
what stage-struck Ole Bhe desHirm 
Mississippi*.; whdse; minure, of sur- 
realist staging, unpredictable , plot 
and bJzarr* fanatics yields diminish, 
inn returns as; the play, proceeds. 
The relationship— here more of a 
head-on . Collision— between author 
and actor, text and performance, has 
been explored Iii DUrienmatt s later 
work’- 1 ' and, although Die Ph^siker 
could be said ' to have restore^ 
primacy to thp-'tekt, his. more recent 


Only one of the five Items in 
Komodien 111 'U , an independent 
Work, the .rest -refashion existing 
plays. The precedent is obviously 
Brecht, but it has been 'a precedent 

.vilai., Tn TMtt’i’O nmntf’n ruca tn 


plays. Tlie' precedent is obviously 
Brecht, but it has been a precedent 
to reject. In Diirrenmatt s case to 
rework a play is to bring it a stage 
farther from life rather than, as .with 
Brecht* to expose closer connexions. 
Such releyance as there is tends to 
be, either plainly inserted (Aaron in 
Titus Andronicus has become a black 
militant) or sweepingly general 
(King John has become a metaphor 
of the power game). 

HoWfar DUrren matt’s rework! n^s 
assert the autonomy of the theatre is 
mpst plainly shown in Die Wieder- 


Themes and . 

Conclusions 

By Igor Stravinsky J j 

The final volume of reminiscences, 1 
interviews nnd musical commentaries : 
by Igor Stravinsky, who died in New . 
York in 1071. In tiis foreword, written 
only a month before his (loath, 
Stravinsky describea the book as ’my' . 
flnnl work of words.' With Hi pages of 
plates nnd several music examples. ilC 

i . 

Coleridge's 
Verse: 
a selection 

Edited by William 
Empson and David Piric 

Tho aim of thin selection, both 
cditfjrially nnd toxtunliy, is to give Iho 
reader nn nccurnto pioturn of 
Coleridge’s poetic output while 
printing only good poisns. Mr ICmpHon 
contribute* a notnhlo 87 pngo 
Introduction, based on his 
Wnynfloto Lncthrcn, nnd Mr Pirio 
doals with the tnxtiml prior ijdcs nnd 
problems of this edition, and provides 
Kill notes on i ndivid u nl jwems. £d-SU 

The Pagoda 
War 

By A.T.Q. Stewart 

Lord Du fieri n nnd the fall of the 
Kingdom oi*Ava 1885-6 \ i\ 

"Dr Stewart hoe written a calm, • , 1 
ordered and totally satisfying account 
of this cpieade in imperial history, s ■ j! 
ekilfu I ly blending tpgether all its . i 
political, administrative, commercial 
and military aspects,”— 27te ' ' f 

Economist . -With 8 pages of plates and, 


tdufer, a refashioning of his own first 
play. History — the Anabaptist move- 
ment— was exuberantly distorted- In 
the first, version, but :it remained 
history. Now it has become perform- 
ance,' Bockelsortj the. f deal prophet- 
figure— or e tag a-m onager, as he sees 
himself-— Is now ari actor whose 1 skil- 
ful role-playing 'is rewarded' by the 
pstholic camp. This is not so much 
an -Interpretation of historical fact 
through fiction as the assertion of 
fiction ovdr fact. Dllh-en matt’s re- 
flections appended to the text. pmDng 
the jruott revealing of his many writ- 
ings'on tlib -theatre, make this clear,. 
Iseelng-the play 1 as the- result of an. 
:encounter between his own present 
views and his past practice. 

; . DlircOnmatt’s observation con- 


two maps. . ( 

\ 

Medieval 
English Pottery 

By Bei’nai'dRackliRm 

For this second edition the late 
Bernard R acid tarn's monograph has - 
been revised and. brought up to data by 
Mr J.Q. Hurst, a leading authority iii . 
the field. Important matorial has been 
added in the text and captionsj and 
also in footnotes. The bibliography 
has been revised and there are four ' 
new colour plates. With 104 pages of ! 
p\qtes, eight of them in colour. In the 
series 'Fpbor Monbgraplis on Pottery 
and Porcelain.’ 
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•in in-jnki 1 , arising mu, as in curlier 
plays, from the discrepancy hoLween 
lift' aiui drama hue from the discre- 
pancy between one piny and 
aiimhcr. Huili tlio new versions of 
Shakespeare, fur instance, make 
dearer sense if rnmparud with the 
nril4imils; and of the two it is Kanin 
Johann which seems the more con- 
sistent. The political game is tians- 
lutcd into a variety of stage-effects, 
always \iylixed, often niuenbre, 
often pantmiiMiic. Titus Andronicus, 
- un the hi her band, oilers less to start 
will), and tbc impoverished original 
is not enriched or revamped with 
anything like the same theatricality. 

Of DiirrciiinuLi's adapted classics 
his version of Strindberg's Dance of 
Death, Play Strindberg, has received 
most attention. It is a thorough 
reworking in which language, ges- 
ture and setting alike are formalized 
in make of Strindberg's wordy 
■sexual harife a crisp ritual dunce. 
The result, elaborately choreo- 
graphed for stage performance, has 
greater coherence than his other 
efforts and seems, moreover, in 
departing furthest to coiuo closest to 
the spirit of hs original. There 


einei ges .in updated Si rind berg or, 


r ut differently, a DilmmnuiiL whose 
urinal riiuiil lias brought him nu 


ibis occasion within Emiliiig distance 
of Germany's avunt-garde, nf Fass- 
binder mid [Jam Ike. Thai sunn' 
ritual creates didiailtie.s for rlie 
li'iiiislutnr tryinu to render into the 
looser syntax «l English the clipped 
foriualiiy of a German which ulicn 
relics for its efl’ocl on highly .stylized 
repel it.ion.s. James Kirk up achieves 
ciinsidei able success, ingeniously re- 
producing the spiky burner of ilie 
original. Ii is only a pity (hat lie 
■should iiiuiccoiiiiLubly make such 
Heavy ivcnclicr of Diirren inn it's pre- 
face to the play, reducing it in near 
meaninglessness. 

At n time when London has seen 
a Po Miss Julie, an /lu Alchemist, 
an An Othello and a Pinero with 
music, adaptations such us Dilrrcn- 
mmi’s acquire a certain fortuitous 
niodisliness. Wiieiher all this acliviiv 
signals the birth of a new "ism 
Narcissism — reumins lo be seen. It 
likewise remains tn be seen whether 
DiirreniniitL, averse as lie is to 
fashionable trends, will lie able tn 
writu, as he has said, not for but 


with ilie stage wit hone thereby 
making dr.uiiii into .i performance in 
from of mirrors. 

Two recoin works suggest that 
Diirrenniult may be aware of the 
dangers'. Dor Slur:, although a 
novella — his lir.sl work of liclion 
•since l*)f»S — is interesting in this 
context because, all hough irs charac- 
ters are anonymous ami its locale 
a sort uf tolaliuiriuii limbo, its subject 
is us cld.se to observable experience 
as anything Diirrciuuatt has written. 
Tile ineinhers of a Political Secre- 
tariat, labelled A lo P, jockey for 
positions in the hierarchy with a 
mixture nF defensive panic and sub- 
terfuge. In the sinister, self- 
pcrpctaiitiiig ritual the decisive 
facLnrs are not political and economic 
liut — ami the perspective seems 
almost Swiss again — " the sym- 
pathies and antipatliies which they 
fell Tor one another". The story 
comes nearer to Minin Johann thaii 
fu Diirreiimuit's earlier fiction, 
indeed siage-reali/iuiim might have 
brotiglit into • sharper focus 
luanoeuvrings which arc difficult to 
unravel in cold print. One suspects 
that power-games, like all games, 


gain from being seen, but (his 
grotesque tale is at least uinnislak- 
alily rooted in the facts of political 
life. 

The oilier lecoiu work is a play, 
Parlriit vines Plnneten, prefaced with 
Diirmininli's most radical Matenieni 
to date on lii.s rejection of whul lie 
calls ** literary l heat re Ter Imi cully 

it is a complex piece, a composition 
or octet (both words are Diirien- 
m all’s) in iv Ii icb actors, whose every 
gesture is programmed, enact a van- 
ety of disiinei episodes, elumgiiig 
roles ill such a wav llmi scenes 
may overlap with u lluency Mint 
olTsets the strict formality of speech 
and immanent. Tlie action— the 
“ portrait ” of the title— is a montuge 
of cameos linketl together by their 
apoenlyptic context: the sun has 
become a super nova and in the light 
of rlie explosion (" eschatological 
photography", as hiirrcinuuit calls 
it) the behaviour of uiaukiiul is 
exposed for the last time. It is 
fnmiliur behaviour, often violent hut 
essentially tinaiTucted by catas- 
trophe, and it involves family bat- 
tles, war, love, racial prejudice, 
death by execution, death on the 






end. 

seems 


1 "“W 1 * r » reality to invite 
J»u his selection of 
•hat selection brine tSS. 
vious simplified cfijft 
cumulative clfect ff 


inmiue rccitaT ofdie’llhflL - 

the human race. 
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Piltdown Men 


o the Editor 


fiouoru (1721), and John Ash's The 
new and complete dictionary of the 
English language (1775). 

R. VV. BURCHFIELD. 


Oxford English Dictionary Supplc- 
Crescent, Oxford 


went. 41) Walton 
0X1 2JQ. 


* 


‘ Ins selection oVS^fcH have lust seen the review of 
ill select inn i. Millars The Piltdown Men. 
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Behind the throne 


i 


. i 

i 
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Lone sailor 


MARCIA WILLIAMS 

Inside Number 10 

JSSpn. Weidonfeld 
£.1.95 


and Nicolson. 


At first glance Marcia Williams has 
been ill advised to write, and Httrnld 
Wilson has been rash to approve, an 
occasionally girlish account of her 
life tutd 


history of the Wilson Administra- 
tions, Mrs Williams bus nothing to 
say that her hero lias not written 
himself with greater authority in 
The Labour Government, 1964-70. 
Yet she still brings to the story a 
lew touches of Grcville and Crcevey, 
or even dims Chaiman, that serious 
students of politics will welcome, 
partly because gossip plays uu im- 
portant role in politics, partly bo- 


Civil Service, others on the Conser- 
vative |iuy roll. The system is now 
well established and will continue. 
Senior civil servants themselves nd- 
juit that thorc ore advantages in their 
being able to consult experts in party 
policy commitments and party ethos 
when they are framing dopnrtmcntiil 
policies and statements, or drafting 
ministerial speeches. 


MARGARET I.AING : 

Edward Heath : Prime Minister 
258pp. Si dg wick and Jackson. £.5.50. 


simply have to nrnit ih'nnkr pfe' 8 tflday as it was when 
risk missing any eomnwrcsl lifi* 1 ? 11 c ?W e 011 , e scene, 
tide they had aUculatai ™ added migfor tune that some 
R m m- t ■ , v#ji mv pontificate about fossil Pn- 




Minister from October 1964, to June 
3970. Here and there she unwillingly 
Improves upon tbc suiiric effects of 
"Mrs Wilson's Diary” in Private 
Lye, as she conducts her feud with 
the Garden Girls (rlie Civil Service 


-I 


IVrrf'^Ti. 

i-W 


secretaries),; describes tho. .Wilson 
eittourkge and domestic dispositions. 



and consistently uses the word “wn ' 
ns the Prime Minister or the Gov- 
ernment wrestle with a crisis or 
rcacli a decision. 

But readers who como to snigger 
will stayto enjoy and admire. Irtho 
nonentities or show business ora 
worth a hook, then there can bo no 
reasonable abjection to a secretary 
Cur Secretary, as In Permanent Secre- 
tory to the Treasury) describing how 
the Prune Minister she served 
worked and how the liftirt of the 
Government machine during 
si* years pulsated. For Mrs 
Williams is a clever woman, and no ■ 
ordinary secretary. Apart from Sir 


Burke ^I'cud, the .Secretary to the 
Cabinet, there is almost certainly 


government 
closer to Mr Wilson than 


politics 


nobody In 
who stood 

Mrs William s, She gave 
loyalty; he gave her his mat 
tide nee. Her part in ilie Labour 
ernment was not negligible. 

No man may be aTioFo to his volet, 
Diit many men are heroes to their 
secretaries — not least Harold Wil- 
son. / nside Number 10, therefore. Is 
P |Qt y» in which 
the sparse critical passages are cal- 
culated to show the Prime Minister 
In art amiable light: he whs too much 
S- C, u f Scr * a, « himself to put the 
ivstablisliment in its place, and he 
w ? s .’ t0f ? soft-hearted in sacking 
mmistenal misfits. He should also 
flaye boeq tougher op the Viqfngm 


policy statements, and speeches can 
never fully explain. 

it is known in politics, for instance, 
dial Derek Mitchell, Principal Pri- 
vate Sec ret my m Mr Wilson in 
1M4-6G und one of tho must briliiaiit 
civil servants of his generation, 
jeopardized his career in a struggle 
to set limits to Mrs Williams's swny 
at No 10. Mrs Williams now dis- 
cusses die vendetta openly. Whoa 
Mr Mitchell was posted out of No JO 
she won her battle with the Civil 
Service, although she did nut become 
a civil .servant herself and was on 
Mr Wilson's payroll. 

That battle raises tho most fas- 
cinating question in the book. 
Before Mr Wilson' reached No 10, 
Harold Mnciniilnn had Introduced 
into the Primd Minister's secretariat 
the late John Wyndham (Lord 
EgrctrioiiL), a wit und bon vivaur 
whose company everybody sought. 
Wyndham received no pfty. Mr Wil- 
son therefore broke no new ground 
when, in October, 1964, he took his 


NEXT WEEK 

1 God with Thunder \ by 
Denis Donoghuc. the first of 
this year's T. H. Eliot Lec- 
tures ; John Howe n on * The 
image of the Hook '; Sir Eric 
Roll on theory and pi act ice 
in economics. 


But if there is to lie no friction 
hetwoen the Civil Service and the 
political advisers who become the 
cuckoos in the nest, it is cloarly 
necessary that there should be a con- 
siderable dogree of inutiml under- 
standing and also a sensible duAui- 
noil of the line of demnrcuiioii be- 
tween their two roles. On tho evi- 
dence of Inside Number 10, Mr Wil- 
son did not dearly define that lino; 
and Mrs Williams, with u thoroughly 
partisan contempt for and reseat-' 
inent of the Whitehall Establishment, 
not to say a resolution tluir Mr Wil- 
son should not be taken in by the 
ToryCivil Service, proceeded to make 


. , - „ , -l dealing 

with all those party and political 

a uestions that were no business of 
ie . Civil Service. Other 1 
! Ministers introduced similar 
political advisers, 1 
the former director 
■ publicity, at the Fo_ 
was later attached to Roy Jenkins at 
the Home Office and Treasury.) 

Edward Heath followed the Wil- 
Bon example when ho became Prime 
Minister in June, 1970. Seven or eight 
party officials, drawn From Conser- 
vative Research Department; were 


A .immiuIi.Mii: urgency lias crept 
into publishing in recent years, not 
least in Hit* political lists, and pub- 
lishing h mi. sos recruit bright young 
graduates who commission books 
much in the fashion of a news edi- 
tor organizing tomorrow's splash 
lead. Here may lie part of the 
explanation for the appearance of 
two biographies of Edward Heath 
within a month, both the work of 
journalists. 

Jim question arises by what 
criteria such hard-cover journalism 
ought to he judged. Clearly Mony- 
mmiiy mid lluekle on Disraeli ami 
Money on Gladstone in ml lie 
Immediately dismissed fmni mind, 
along with I -'oi ling's Chumlieiiain 
and IJciiverliriiiik's Ronar Law. We 
aro really in the realm or the New 
Yorker imiltln, at a noIiil where 
serious biography iiml journalism 
can co-exist and where it must 
taken for gran ted that the work 
offered as provisional and inter 
Even then, Margaret I.amg in 
October, like Andrew Roth in Sep- 
tember, 1ms had the. mi sf or tune to 
have to meet a deadline for her book 
that must seriously diminish any 

S oliticul value it might have liau. 
ir Heath became Prime Minister on 
Ho is probably half 
nnd to the next gen- 
. the curliest point at 
measured judgment of his 


spile of its title, was probatyiB moral of the Piltdown storj 

intended to be primarily a i 

study. Sha Is a journalist, bsivflrt die cat 


nt 

lint iiiriiin ii mi aiiHin, in * ( ^Kii ll ■ u ‘ “■« i-huiuw»« i<lt imi uh.uu>«uij 

;t i wrv i<hc frars about Mr A S^eat deal of Mr MU- yet lacks a DHMIi ail 

r K 15 bachelorhood, hoping ilwafH?®?™ 1 ™ Elliot Smith is re- of eighteenth-century s 
t-'U'n- „n,nmnt!rskcleS and I cannot Ini century English. Pu 


only 

side . 

teen yonrs aftor 
somebody else 

f ieri nips over 
nnker ", she reports, _ . 
like iudils attitude tp«J* 
he seemed to know in twwj 
tbun he really uudeftW» , 


was not content until even the Garden inan.i,.ci,T«'1“ii7' f” J — * .T' 

Girls had undergone a social truns- . leadership will become practicable. 


Other T a limit- E ? rn l Qdon ' She complains that whan 
utner Labour she first arrivod pile girl woru a mink 


Certainly no such judgment is pus- 
Biblo after two years in power, 


d&kr h '^ rTS - • *-« 


The constant implication in thin 
book is that Mrs WHiiams saw hor- 


And it is plain to see tlinr only 


is pt 

now, under tho pressures nf rtspim- 
sibility and daily decisions, is tho 
essential Heath beginning to show 


rt e ! E 83 “ Political adviser to the 

Prime Minister, whose opinion was , , 

always as valid as'tfie judgment of himself as .Prime Minister and poll* 
the Pri mo ; Minister's official secrc- “Cinn. lio came into power with the 
u ~*V- never occiira. to her that ra P station of a righi, slngie-mlndod 


jhllillBrs The rtnuuwit 

published hi your issue of 
Jber 20, 1971 Mr Mil ar op- 
ro have read assiduously, but 
afi too easy to agree with the 
«ks which your reviewer makes 
jhortconiings when writing 


Although, in this last pi, 

still seems to be triumDonu ^bw -• c , . , . — 

matter, the t ng-of-war technical matters of which he 

matt between producer nrafessloiifll knowledge and, I 

Is adjourned rather tinn^RdaU. o f people whom he did not 
And the news that he bxkK I would reinforce your re- 
"ITered tun] hns declined P» int ^ die ! eal mt V r ' 

ship of Switzerland's lcadlja^Efihe Piltdown men is not who 
the '/ill icit SchaugpielhsM®ta® responsible for the faking, but 
mean that tlw author hu forgery could have taken hi 

day. Dllrreumait has alaJn&mtts and anthropologists of 
the ability of the th wire standing. This was the 

surprises. ^Bteofan article of mine which 

t pabilshed in 1954 under the 
iJrtund Science in Anatomical 
potii, and in which I added the 

E 't that the publicity value 
associated with the discovery 
an or near-human fossils bI- 
: inevitably drives science out of 
niodow— even for those who, 
Kterwell versed in anatomy, are 
‘ tnmed in modern methods of 
istiul and biometric analysis. 


hundreds of thousands, arc Far more 
vulnerable to the facile and alluring 
theories of fush i nimble education- 
ists. The comprehensive panacea, 
tor example, coupled with the quasi- 
univer.sal adoption of the latest 
“ inodeni " methods, is having 
devastating effects in schools. Educa- 
tion, in its broadest sense, is becom- 
ing less und less of a challenge to the 
individual teacher and pupil; its 
aims and practice are determined by 
outside experts, whose authority is 
hardly ever defied. The dosage of 
the various ingredients that must 
produce the right admixture for the 
(< modern " educated mail is, so to 
speak, concocted by superior 
powers and almost uniformly 
administered in schools. 

No wonder Cambridge, through 
Edward de Bono of the Cognitive 
Research Trust, is trying to add a 
new subject called Thinking to the 
school curriculum. 


George Orwell 


em-iy 


ROBERT BEAR. 

94 Bath Road, Stroud, Gloucester- 
shire. 


Sir. — Mrs Orwell writes (October 
13) that The Unknown Orwell has 
been written without her cooperation 
and this is the case. William Abra- 
hams and Peter Stnnsky have based 
their book oil their own researches 
and many interviews with those who 
knew Blair (Orwell) in his 
years. 

Renders of Mrs Orwell's letter may 
infer that the publication of The 
Unktiown Orwell has in 'Itself precip- 
itated the authorization of an 
official biography against Orwell’s 
own wishes. This, I think, would be 
a misconception. Malcolm Mugger- 
idge in his contribution, entitled 
“A Knight of the Woeful Counten- 
ance”, to The World of George 
Om>cZf, edited by Miriam Gross and 
published in 1971 by Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, writes: 

Another provision in Orwell's 
will was that no biography of him 
should be written. This did not 


various vague moves in the direc- 
tion of doing it ; such as going 
through whutever letters and 
other documents there are, meet- 
ing various people who had been 
connected with him, aiul trying to 
sort out my uwn thoughts on the 
subject. In the end the project 
defeated me. , . . 

One wonders whether it was ever 
a practicability that nn biography of 
Orwell should he written. Mrs Orwell 
understandably wishes to sec thut the 
provisions of her husband's will are 
adhered to, but interest in the life 
of a writer who profoundly influ- 
enced the thought of his time is equ- 
ally understandable and legitimate. 

The Unknoiun Orwell does not 
attempt to be a definitive biography. 


But, apart from being thoroughly en- 
joyable, it dues reveal much that has 


not previously been revealed about 
first thirty years of Orwell's life 


the 

and this is surely relevant to the 
interpretation of his work. 

BENJAMIN GLAZEBROOK, 
Constable & Co Ltd, 10 Orange 
Street, London WC2. 


Ionesco and Brecht 


The New OED 


prevent the publication of a num- 


ere not even scientists I The 
Dry is 

anatomists' delude themselves 

. . s — of the naked eye 

politir.il jmirnulist. The boditi* d indeed the calipers — to diug 
no dimlu properly and Cairiy 1 ! marginal human nnd ape-like 
judged us an attempt by a sh xtm in bony fragments, 
and highly intelligent woaiDrii j purpose in writing to you is, 
ru pc ne (rule tho mystery of ato to, less that of underlining the 
lor lender of a party that vuuae t made by your reviewer than 
support from women than Er»a hop a matter on which he only 
At this lovol, a woman’s rierti is. Mr Millar declares that he 
1 lentil, written with an easy tamra. So far ns I can nioko 
inatclios a lot of diligent km u wrote his book as a kind of 
is well worth having, partly kg Me thriller to which his orig- 
in puli tics it matters no more i* wtribution was to point a fin- 
politician is than what be Rjmtherto unsuspected hoaxer. 
I ho voters to bo. • • ' Wkf that the " forger ” wns tiie 

The best things in the bodati Smith, a bo- 

Miss l.tiing's own irtterptewf H C'5 B [f^ wer suggest cd 
the mini nml politician, blit W a I® “ f l ' . 

srie.ui.ms hunting down aim ? . . anmmmcal 

lug nf almost everybody ofE *»is coup, bus 


Sir, — The most important difficulty 
about Miss Laski’s and Mrs Of ford's 
suggestion (October 20) is the usual 
one : where are we to find the where- 
withal to carry it out? At present 
prices and rates of pay, die original 
OED would have cost something over 
£1 iii lo edit (the Merriara- Webster 
Third New International cost 
£1,500,000 up to 1961). But a 
new OED, with more exacting 
standards of completeness and pre- 
cision and with a very much larger 
body of contributory scholarship to 
incorporate, would certai nly cost 
more. The University of Michigan 
team concerned with the materials 
of the lapsed Dictionary of Early 
Modern English have meantime sus- 
pended any intention of editing these 
muter iaLs into a dictionary, since they 
see no iiope at present of raising the 
$2in or $3m which this would 
certainly cost in salaries. But DRME 
represents less tlum a third of Mrs 
Of ford’s projected new OED. Rather 
than attempt n new OED iinma- 


icr of books about him, and in the 
end Sonia [Mrs Orwell] decided 
that it would be best to announce 
nn authorized biography, with mo 
as the putative author. I made 


Sir, — From such an impassioned 
advocate of emotion as Eugene 
Ionesco (October 6) it would be fool- 
ish to expect clear reasoning or 
accuracy, and no doubt pointless to 
ask him to revise his misconceptions 
(common to many) about his bite 
noire, Bertolt Brecht. 

I will confine myself to his remarks 
on The Exception and the Rule. To 


show n situation where a master (tho 
Merchant) is also alienated from 
humanity that when bis slave (the 
Cooly) behaves in a hum .me fashion, 
he shoots him because lie caunut 
believe that a man so ill-used could 
be kind, is Brecht therefore demon- 
strating ** that two men belonging to 
different races or tn two different 
classes cannot be friends to one 
another”, and does ir show that 
Brecht “wants to alicimtc love and 
uproot it from men’s heart ” ? I fail 
to sec this. It rather looks to me as 
if Brecht's is showing us how love is 
alienated and uprooted front men’s 
hearts (especially the guilty), i e, by 
a system where men are separated 
into classes and inferior or superior , 
races, and callously exploit and . 
destroy one another. No man wbq 
is out “ to murder luve and friend- 
ship" would be able to lament the 
lack of love and friendship in the 
world (sec the poem To Posterity). 
or to count among his " Vergnugeu , . 
— “ pleasures ” or “ joys "■ — (see thq 

f oem of that name) 11 being . , 
rientUy”. 

I wonder ; has M Ionesco forgotten ; 
that his article is not art, and thcrer . 
fore unlike art (for him, at least) can 
be wrong ? It certainly looks as if 
he canot understand Brecht's use of 
irony — not surprising really, for 
often one finds that those who can- 
not “ see reason " and go all out for 
tlie passions lack a sense of humour^ 
without which, said Brecht, it is' 
Impossible to under stand din I ec tics). 

MAURICE WEST. 

93 St George's Square, London, 
SW1V 3QW. 


Always on Sunday 


HAROLD HOBSON, 
PHILLIP KNIG1ITLEY, and 
LEONARD RUSSELL : 


The Pcul- 1 of Days 


An Intimate Memoir of The Sunday 
Times 1822-1972 


506pp. I-Iainisli Humilton. £6. 


n whose path Cl'OSSM ua uu UKcriuiiivo diately, we might do well to set our 

"nine si ago of Ills 1 W* l ho forger was, say, sights lowor and complete Craigic s 

i ngidij and 0*^ * owner of tho Piltdown period dictionary . project, which as 


at* Nu"i O or" V Chc~nucrs whom iie derived his 


ll Nil 11 J III w n T Ii — - •* v “ 

mlv u photograph rf 1 Kay « I must be ono 
ide the bed in Ills /1^£V D E 3 s n W sts s . tlU a . Iive who 

' FXiMTi 0£ the major characters 


1 . knew well, and 
w * ,om 1 worked, I 
MiUar describes 
*!^ who . because of a mali- 
IwT, feted sense of humour. 

10 mislead 

® ShSPP’ 1 h , ardl - v recall any- 
describe as a 
^humour, but I can think of 


and dictionaries 
and ninotceiith- 

unds for nil of 

those (and for the period dictionaries 
already under way) are required. 

In terms of national budgets tho 
stuns in question are of course quite 
small. It is simply that in the English- 
speaking world this sort of product 
has a very low priority Ih goveni- 


Is it a shade too intimate ? , The 
authors Hre aware of tho possibility, 
and make tho case for having to 
figure in tholr own work. Only 
Harold Ilohson is able to escape 
writing about hinisolf, Is it suffi- 
ciently ull-ombracinn nnd balanced 
enough to be a satisfactory record 
of a newspaper's century-and-a-half 
of existence ? The render is at 1915 
by page' 65, und the pace goes on 
slowing and tlie detail growingjis 


the continual admiration of 
colleagues and the pervading air of 
congratulation are on occasions 
embarrassing. 

This said. The Pearl of Days is, for 
journalists at least, an absorbing 
book; and there are precedents to 
show that depictions nf tho news- 
paper world front the inside do inter- 
est the public at large. There cun- 
not have been a more candid self- 
disclosure than this, or one more 
readily holding the reader.' Leonard ■ 
Russell, Harold Hobson, and Phillip . 
Knigluley are all extremely good.- 
journalists. They persuade us that 
' ree cast they parade before ur 
all highly Individual, colour- 


maybe because he wns in fact thd 
more fascinating character, it is 
Kemsley who is most closely pre- 
sented and who- brings tlie authors 1 
feelings most fully into piny. The 
feelings are ambivalent. Kenis ley's 
pomposity. Ills snobbery, his insensi- 
tivity, bis pnli lien! ineptitude are dis- 
played again nml again ; 


tlie large cast thc^ parade before ur 

!Q»:_r ? - 

Cornwell, the Victorian musician who 


ware 

ftd peoplo 


Mietlior It is Alice 


Yet the. strange thing U tbui no 
one now alive who was close to him 
from 1945 onwards . . . dislikes hint 
or has a harsh word to say of him. 
. .. .. The .mpmprias of him which 
remain, gape rally speaking, are 
respectful pnd a van affectionate 
(though sometimes touched with 
sardonic humour). 


the present day is approachod. Tlie 
authors forestall 


ment expenditure, if indeed it can bo 
said to have any priority at all. In 


as a 


PUBLISHED 31 sf AU6UST 

Thomas Keiisally's 
THE CHANT Of 

JIMMY BlJUa|S<Bjag=nfi«JS 

the 'subject. His ideas 


of 


Sfe foundation stones of mod- 


■ .. •: ; n ■ Jr* * , . * lovei occurs, to ner (bat a riKW, singic-niinuou 

V. In 4 1 .: 4r ap- She rehearses ^the •' tew,' som^bs^ ftm -M ^dqes? of^ her :coninilttnent to , who would ruthlessly pursiio 

« PflLlM^^'tlM left-wiog policies, a tid her uncritical what be called a “quiet revolu- 

:V. ■ '■ . • • • ■■ ■ • S"? 1 :? “ J, h ® J 1 "!""'- 


-A (lr.l-i.to 


the 


contrast, the French goverament is 
expending a sum of the order 
of (I would guess) £500,000 
annually on the Centre pour un 
Trfisor de la Longue Frangaise. This 
French lexicographical centra has 
now begun producing a remarkable 
new dictionary of modern French, 
reviewed by you on October 13, a 
dictionary which marks a notable ad- 
vance 
accomi 

histori... „ _ , 

same order would enable us not only 



complacencyt cwjwv , 

oil Jess arid aborifllM^’ 




■ i. j , j*:*' lueao 

at “L 1 : 


to complete the peridd dictionaries 
of English but also to embark, like 


.x« 


Assa$jslnatiori of the Prime Minister 
Od 11 May 1812. Spencer Perceval, 
i Minister, wpS shot deed in the 

lobby of the House of Commons. His assassin 
made no attempt to escape* apd was discovered 
sitting quietly on a berfeb hear the * * - 
fireplace of the lobby. 

. ’ My name is John Bellingham ; l * • 

It is a private injury — I kxiOwwbai I have done. 1 

Mo|lieGiIlen 


^\.PJ9.PW^y made any Influence filing off lame ducks, and sticking to 
.flj®.,*! 1 suspect Jn - the eyas i of the *. his policies no matter who got hurt. 
Civil SarVice. Mr Wilson on this Two ^ ea . rs l?tcr Jiu has become as 


ousnesn 

vrttli deep ■"■ftdfKw 

and understanding egjjj 


TLF, On a new programme of lexico- 
graphy with more rigorous aims than 
traditional historical dictionary 


mii uiio . mt r . _ 

'5&S3L&W I°« y 0 so ? t touch P ra fio?ntjc as Harold Wilson, giving 
imi* f? " ,8 ^ rial . u'fc/ta,! he was also hrst-aid to one lame duck, after 
uff w 1 ?.®. ue should have been ■ . another, pouring nut treasure to find 
PpliUcal Secretary. . > irf ; t work for the unompjoyod, and court- 

iri foade 


Iera with U 


mi * i j — — vviuj. ... w mb wnvillUj 

• s ir lfi® • a question, ai * n S tho trude-unlon 

SpWttiiiTl. ” ,bes mchhers of, proposal that they sliould help in the 
tha HJs one of i creation of a now centre of economic 

nhiout Mr Wilson a j . power in Partnership with the GoV- 
Ok pPposition » a , the Confederation of 
ilorito 'chofi^ h? u, u elacom P«i- Industries. Mr Heath' is 

fri£id?‘252rJS* Ueutenama and making U-turns along ono axis of 
- kbdrira the ' p. 01 ^ after another, with the excep- 


Just out at ^3^5. 

#'• 


it.- 


1 Tavistock Chambers, Bloomsbury Way, LoruJort WCi '. •' ! 
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DavidBrewster's 

THE HEART’S 
GROWN BRUIT* 

"David Brewalor 

hoart and 
tmole 
His novel 
port .written W r* 

pulSive.triBhtenjnfl^^f#. 

If 1 •' • ’ruI 




«tT-..“S i 0r interesc 
Ir# my certain 

A .abandoned views 

P%j0dp B ff t,, e - j 16 ^ when he 

‘ b UTl ence tb . at *ey 
lwiSp a f 6 ,L er , e,se » he 
oil SneA u^ si ,n order 

from hirS: hp raay have dlf- 

knowledge 

SdSSfET fl6Ids of Eihot 

t will ^ 

Mil L & da J r symposium 

Dictionary oE. the 
^memorate the centenary 27 George 


this criticism also. 
The Pearl of Days , they say, is 
an informal memoir of The Sun- 
day Times. It is not a newspaper 
history based on the archives, or a 
social history of 150 years. Just 
a memoir, compounded among 
other things of recollection, 
observation and deduction. 

Had the authors been historians 
they would In fact have been faced 
with two dilemmas. A fruitful cele- 
bration has to interest readers in the 

S aper of today; for this purpose the 
rat century of Its existence is virtu- 
ally irrelevant Readability has to 
govern retrospection. The paper of 
* ■* ression of the men 
o serve it today, 
__ .... work of the genera- 
tion immediately: before -them. To 
present them historically would be to 
embalm them alii. On both grounds 
the choice of participants as narra- 
tors is effective. At the same time 


turned to gold-mining and became 
M Princess Midas " when she struck 
It rich at Ballarat, nnd then bought 
The Sunday Times as a present for 
her future husband; or Jimmy White 
of Rochdale, the pelf-made million- 
aire of the 1920s, who took prussic 
acid when his bubble burst; or 
Raadolph Churchill, conducting his 
serio-comic campaign against the 
Press Lords, the. Impression is sharp, 
vivid, and brief. There are no 
longueurs,. . 

But of course it is the newspaper- 
men themselves who hold the centre 
of the stage. Here are the owners, 
wheeling and dealing j (he editors 
who .came, and went ; the Olympians 
such as.Gosse, Ernest Newman, apd 
Desmond MacCarthy ; the oddities — 
they were legion; The Sunday. 
Times's oym Lorda— Camrose, Kcms- 
3ey, and, eventually Thomson. , . . 

• Camrose is given his Eull stature, 
He was a better Journalist than , his 
eschewing of flamboyance allowed 
the world to realize. But, maybe 
because of the age of the authors, 


This Is worth remembering. Will) all ■ 
his limitations, Lord Kemsley was an 
uncharitably misjudged man, 

About the men' and women of to- 
day it is much too early to pass final 
judgment. There lias been, and is,’ 
much skill, great courage, recurring 
resourcefulness. Its three sections. 


its colour supplement, Its expanding 


:'■] ■*" 


sizes, its net sales approaching a mi 
lion and a half are only the outward 
trappings of success: What matters, 
to The Sunday Times, to its reader's , 
— and, it can be said, to the nation 
os a whole — is the spirit engendering 
and governing its efforts. Its news 
columns are alert. Its crusading hqa 
.been motivated by responsibility, 
not by sensationalism. In politics it . 
reasons for Lhe , middle .ground. In 
culture it interest &. itself In minori- 
ties without being esoteric. Britain’s 
"Street of Adventure” has had 



. ... ingracticaJ pm,- 

pose, and with an overlord attached - 
to reality, are A much hotter hope. 


for journalism. 


techniques allow of. What I do not 
know is how to persuade the govern- 
ments of the English-speaking nations 
to spend (perhaps ' between them ?) 
in this way a sura which could other- 


wise, I suppose, maintain a few mili- 
tary aircraft, or a small naval vesse], 


M 


or one of 
centres. 


the scientific research 


A. .J. AITKEN. 


A JUGKERMAN.. 
of : London, 


burgh. 8. 


lder Scottish 
Square, E(Jin- 



Ira Levin 

The Stepford Wives ■ 

, by the author of 
Rosemary’s Baby 

Russell 

Braddon 
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y. ' -Wbat Mr Heath’s 
$ politician and Prime 


•‘A Vcf y flM 'I h 

niimer.for 

lhe preset - 

- Northern I 'eta"*, , 

• The No* YoftTjfi™' 


Pa fVLonSjnNWf 


?n a |f T1Unker s 


Sir, —In reply to 1 ' Paul Haeffner 
(October 20), I 1 am sorry that ' in 
making the point that the hva foup 


letter words" bad* pot' been admitted 
"Ictic 


.While thiA °^, UCa rional eluded in some of the 
^ ^ Sthppards of the earliest EngUsh 

can prob- for example In Stepht 


(0cftober20) 

to odu 


is 


tfaemcel 


’PubKihfiVs and, biographers will 

■'» i ,•* t * ^ •' * , *. • 

- •- r ■*. i 

J .•‘v.-.v •v-.v.- j,.- !\ .i.. . ... ' ■. • 


ANGUS & 


<:r v . 

!i it*-. • 





into any general dictionary Of jhe ,• 
twentieth century by 1957 I left it 
unsaid that th8 words had been in' 

■ ■ ■ • ‘ “ ■* e best Icnowp 

dictionaries, 

„_iple in Stephen Skinner’s 

•“uce Dmf 0D :^ es an “ more Etymologlcon j linguae Angucanae 
th aor|Efe!«;> .and other ( ante 1667). Nathan . Bailey's An 
.-f 'j ^*?” eac ^ er5 . 3n . their universal etymological English die- 


. A novel of slowly imcoiliiig menace, . . A masterpiece of human . mm. 

( irresistible in its suspense, terrifying in ; . cliaracterisRtibn and suspense that goes S 

its fmal iraplications. After Reading it far to connrtn Russell Braddon as one ■ 

!. of this country ’Reading writers. B 

£2,2 ° v^. S 



its final’ iniplications 
.you will never forget Stepford and, 
horror it contains.; . T / ! ‘ 

£2.00 


i T/y.n';, • 


i Michael Joseph V 
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and Victoria 
DAVID DUFF 

Flitf paii of Victoria, (he scheme* nf 
i lie roburtis. I lie p/ujuillci-s uf the court 
and i lie Jivipfiolmmcnt nf an uiiuitkbc- 
tof.V *mn provide « bjckuromiJ |« tlii* 
cilijeelive assfuiiient or (lie Kuynl 
Cmi|ile'« (UHIW-.IUUH 3 life logeiLcr. 
Illriair.Uvit £ 5.00 

Fournier: 

Tiie Compleat 
Typographer 
j ALLEN HUTT 

jTlie mr vat nil (standing typographic artist 
|nt his age. Foiirnter'a genius lay in his 
<Bbilll> to modernise die (rndUiunul Idler 
•.forms, ilia ty[K comprising (he tint of 
jtlK " tnuisiiionuli " buiv.een “ nld fi«e" 
laud “ niudern ". His ' Caraei/itt da 
'Viiiipriinrfie 1 1 7-1 21 Is reproduced In lu 
entirdv in (Ills impniunl new Minis. 
Jllii tinned £4.50 

Records of the j 

j Scottish Volunteer 

i Force J859-1908 

SIR JAMES 
MONCRIEFF 
GRIERSON 
KCB, CVO, CMG, ADC 

A limited reprint n( ihe rare classic on 
■Ilia hhmry and uniforms of (lie Scottish 
(Volunteers prior lo Ilia re -ora an i sal I on 
..uf 1003. A momuuenlat work of greal 
JKhnlnrsliip Incnrpnniting much detailed 
..mfunii.iiioii mi drevs and badges and 
[mu he llhlicd will) -17 full colour nicies 
tillusir.iling 230 different uniforms. 

; sio .00 

S A Dictionary 

j of Machining 

j ERIC N. SYMONS- 

Tljir Jin lunar y niim to enlarge previous 
duii'liiioiM i if uell-eilahllslied leiminic 
tony and 1 " diwuti in die most comfre- 
liensive fa-liton all (ev'lmlquei (hat are in 
Use (mint. 

lliustr.ilcd fj. 5 D 

The Ghost 
in the Mirror 
andothcr. , 

Ghost Stories 
PATRICIA SQUIRES 

A m:ilevn 1 eiil -plrll niiempla to murder 
n workman ... an jBili century . sc* ■ 
maniHi return* t.. Ilia scenes nf Jiiv 
crimes. r.itrlein Siinlrci has c«>llacied 
nuie eerie Idles I old in Iwr’ by Xuuex • 
pcbpL ulm not only saw ghosts but 
spuky tii iliein. were threatened or saved 
,by them. 

Jfluilrutcd £2.00 


Give Me 
A Quiet Corner 
PATIENCE STRONG 

A further collection of " quid earner” 
verses, hated on Pnliencs Strong’s on d 
philiuupliy ul life, offering though la of 
huge, ccmtcntmcni, faith and peace. 
Illustrated li.io 

On My Toes . 
MAUREEN* SMITH 

Foreword by. 

Dougin Bader CHE 

aflcmronl by. Jlauny Savfl* ODE 
l he author, burn ulilunil aims' anil whli 
llie un of only one leg. has never con- 
wuerod horirlf tiMbiaif. ptefertlng to 


The racketing reverend 


.MARGARET PBLRRY 

fbfwCSiHMmasCattJei 
Eato decora- 

|wd(i. .Biff* and omaomta . , , with 
l«H. .tw«e and schwa., a. fev snare 
raonirtu and this Tittle bboh -of' uuula 1 
wiznrdy. Over 75 clever Ideas drove ' 
**«e Pleasure of Chrlrf- 
JthTbirafrf ,b?n ^ receiving, 


VmJ> -bouneb ! 


' Mushrooms and 
i , Toadstools 
OTTO GREGdRY : 


A simple jtftf ure-book guide io thi'.eom- 
.tnpn futiyt dciciibJng lUeir unique sole to 
pJuni ii orld and- aoma of the ihirigiihu 
endv and traditions surrounding them, 
e . staple jeat - and colourful pictures 
pecuva', to thh 


DAVID THOMSON : 

Wild Excm-slotis 

The Life tmtl Fiction of Laurence 
Sterne. 

£3"Dfi > " Wcideiifcld and Nicolson. 

Fur all the exquisite sensibility 
(though not because of it) there is 
. something fundamentally repellent 
about Sterno: beneath the hair- 
trigger responsiveness a coldness to 
all others; behind tho charm, In- 
difference. More than most men lie 
mis willing to confine his wishes to 
self-gnmficution. And how childish 
lie was in his demands, especially 
when he went to London, famous 
as the uuchor of the first two 
volumes of Tristram Stumdv. 
Though he was no longer young, 
many years married, nnd several 
tunes a father, the Yorkshire clergy- 
man behaved for all the world 
like a soldier on leave, racketing 
about (at least by his own account) 
troni one pair -of arms to another, 
totting up his conquests with a 
meticulous numerical sense, cram- 
ming every hour ns though every 
hour were Ins last. 

Two hundred years later the antics 
und revels of the Reverend Lau- 
rence Sterne can be regarded also 


Schubert’s swansong 


ns pitiable, peril tips because nuu 
experiences the .shuck of rcL-iigni- 
ti on— nnd one is more ready to 
forgive oneself than others. At all 
events the life of Sterile must 
compel because Sterno wrote n 
great book in which such shocks are 
manifold, and hi which ilic render is 
rcpcHtedly teased by the relation- 
ship between author (but has tiie 
bonk an author ?), narrator (who is 
Tristram Shandy?), niul loader 
(but can he — or she — be hectored 
into reading the book ?), 

It is perhaps nut surprising that 
such an evasive, not to say relmrba- 
five, figure, many of whose private 
ptipui\t were destroyed after his 
death, should have keen unfortu- 
nate in his biographers, or rather 
that his biographers should huve 
been unfortunate in apprehending 
the man. From tiie Afemoirs of 
1775, a work of dubious nuthnrsliip 
but indubitably had editorship to 
the enthusiastic but inaccurate 
account by Percy Fitzgerald in 18G4 
and the flaccid but still standard 
twentieth-century life by Wilbur 
Cross (1909), none has cupturod the 
essence of Sterne, though there hnvc 
been illuminating accounts of cer- 
tain aspects of his career: L. P. 
Curtis on Sterile's role in the 1741 
election, Willard Counely on the 
Yonck years 17G0-G8, and such psy- 


Parts and wholes 


BORIS KUZNETSOV : 

Einstein and Dostoyevsky 
Translated by Vladimir Talmy. 
£^J 0 P ’ Hutchinson Educational, 

Boils Kuznetsov, Chairman of the. 
International Einstein 1 Committee, 
opens his discussion of the connex- 
ion between Einstein and Dostoev- 
sky by quoting the former’s remark 
about the latter : ** Ho gives me more 
than any thinker, more than Gauss.’ 1 
loo discussion proceeds in parallels, 
0,1 ft 6 , ,P»«ein of the Euclidinn 
parallel lines which will never meet, 
until one is reminded in the con- 
cluding remarks of Professor 
Kuznetsov’s exegesis of tho contem- 
porary state af‘ physics : “ It Is a 
question of- the dissymmetry of 


which Professor Kuznetsov employs 
in his examination of Dostoevsky’s 
though continuously loses the scru- 
pulous scientific accurncy which, if 
consistently followed ns dnubtless 
b i ostein would huve insisted it 
frail* ,nUSl C * l,cr “* i ‘ ru n,, 8 nut mis- 

lni!2£V h ?J P^ssor KuznetsoV mis- 
JjjJl 1,1 llIs s| ocere wish to oxumine 

wSi M mSu DoB . tnevsk y ,s thought 
Pl, * niT y ft fiiven «' much to 
st!il.i l Ln, , Dostnevsky, unlike Kin- 
fen nil 11CV01 '. escape from Ids 

and i?d5J i CC,l|,u,,on wiril tllu self 

and insisted on n concept of world 
harmony that did not ignore the 
KuvimtB f /'“Hv'dunl, Professor 

is f flv Lfe " u G ,oem <mt Hint tliis 
is fully rclovaiit to science, more 

of 


cliolugicul studies as llutl by VV. R. C. , , 

Watkins in Perilous lialumc. Thuro i, s ‘ fh.ct.mHn n8,c 
is oiicoii raging evidence in new cell Hfe sSn^* 0 ®* ^ 
appraisals now in the making: “‘'teseen undcratnitnS 

there are samples in the volume The consequences f w li. 7 
eutitlud I he Wiiixetl Skull, issued »' l >iput nro grave, 
last yeur under the editorship of jloes not gloss aver rtZ ^ 
Arlliur U. Csi.sli and .lolin Siedmoiul. knowledge of hinisSlf 
Ami jt Is known that Professor Cush “'«* evnsivo'*! acSlnlEr^ 
is writing a new biography intended and A SenfiSJ^ 

to supersetle that or Cross. und the yonrnaUfHfi 

Meanwhile Wild Excursions, n ,mcc,|, hiiirty, this dlffidenu, i 
confessedly loss ambit inns work, for u,Um ^e»l{.tc ra » l 

has been written by an intelligent Wild Exclusions is 
young mail who is himself a novel- 'lV un 011 Published sourwik 
isf. It is energetic, perlinacious, und Ahomson has also .used th* h 
graceful. David Tlioiiison is careful Record Office to good eRn d,i 
but he is also hold, und Wild been resourceful in.his ajifev, 
Excursions will not command deployment of evideuce, Kb 
universal assent. But the author’s be hesitated to Inunua b 
level of respiiiisc is high, and his Anri he refuses to wki i 
judgments must he considered by b'islmess of Sterne ven hsA 
all students of Sterne. Besides, and l,1 is respect he declares himS 
perhaps more importantly, Wild Ex- odds with V. S. PriteJjMt (“He* 
eurstons > i s n splendid imroduction fbat terrible, professional g» 
to the life ami work of Laurence streak of the Irish"): “Thai 
Sterne. may have been talkative, tim 

The epigraphs to llie book point chatt ? r oi intoaMtioa. 
to Mi- Thomson’s motive in writing 11,8 i vords wcrfl 01168 n 
this biography: Sterne, Kafka ami uxact,y \ ’ . His ^ W 

Borges appear together expressing sl, SResLum is in pasniw it an 
in their several ways the desperate ! oad ° l : All In all IViTdEt* 
impulse to dream. Therefore, of lS .,n ‘''cb hut not. balky bod 
course, ns Mr Thomson is not by will be welcomed. ■ 

any means the first lo observe This is not to say that Mf b 
Sterne is nf all elghteenth-ceiitiirv son * s n * wn y 3 light. Rsdatl 
novelists the most readily traiisiut- Steins will be astonished n 
able into tweiitieth-ceniury terms ns tn *‘ l Him Johnson’s slyle is" 
Joyce aiul Virginia Wonlf declared nnd cont ented B ; ud _ 

many years ugo. Aiul Mr Thomson wl, ‘ be some raised evihrmt 
has a thesis : his is the un reassuring footnote drawing parallel* 
Sterne. He writes of the paradox nt Slcinc ’ F.rnest Hemic 
the heart of the man : Norman Muiler. But t 

a. Art , . least must bo accounted a 

lnnrt .CU!' ,III | 111 ' . tf> ns )<?*' d’csivit, for it appem 

U .lI 1C l , vcd “"ft 1,1 the sumo impossible to rend ad mitt 
time, the vulnerability in des]inir .Sterno without becoming |3 
that could creep up on him in tliu hy him. - 


nineteenth century." It is a „ 

of Dostoevsky in relation to Ein- 
. stem and by no menus all Dostoev- 
sky’s ideas receive attention. 

The discussion begins by examin- 
ing Dostoevsky’s experimental 


interpretation given to Dostoevsky’s 
- Most explicit political novel, The 
Possessed. . Professor., Kuznetsov 
Write* v . T 


• question directed td the future t in 
clrcuradtances can reason 
lead to one-value morality, to (he 
, safeguarding and . preservation of 
- That reason, 


VIC 

T1 
mi 

'sky no doubt poseu 
«■« Hiooiem more nowerfullv then 

dfiLSfT Work can riglftly be 
ti » as an unresolved flues- 
tlon addressed to the future u In tlm 

The final chapter of this study is 

shrnild h^ 08 *. 0 ”^ sententious and 
stmud , have bgen accompanied bv 
' claimed, for instance, 

that ,*f we are conscious’ nf a 
hat-mony of the whole thaf dqeS°uob 
P^sonal fates but, on tie con- 
feP r V presu PP Qsea thfclr apotbeSS. 

•their importance, their value ” This' 

Tn 8 w?r 8 iJ 0 r S eH n R ° E ft e a »aUve 

ce r 






The Limits of 
Foreign Policy 

Tho Wnst, Tho l.oonuo find tho • 1 . 
Tar Haaturn Crisis of 1 931-1 933 

Christopher Thorne 

An exhaustive arid scholody discussion of the 
critical period 1 ;131-1033 which vdlrie&dtls 
break- up of tha League of Nations ana the 
vij cuaf start of the Second World War. 

£695 


Hamish Hamilton 
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s IliliB • 

ubert: The Final Years 

i 1 Fal'er and Fubor. 15. 

,ober 1959 John Ueed pub- 
in Music and Letters mi 
, “’flu! 1 Gastcin ’ Symphony 
wdered ”, in which lie argued 
jslvcly that the synijjhony 
len Is known to huve wmi«i 
etched in the summer of 182., 
to huve presented to rhe 
Sdlschafi der Musikfreuude in 
■tm in October 1826 was neither 
nor preserved in piano-duet 
,0 u the Grand Duo, opus NO, hs 
me have surmised, bin is in fact 
5 iK other than the “ Great ” C 
dor. It is true that the date on 
it first page of the autograph of 
»C major is March 1828, but, as 
[r Reed pointed out, thut date may 
ill refer to n revised version, 
nfeed, C. F. Fold, the GeselJ- 
tab's librarian aiul urchivist, put 
jfward the same explanation in 
B1 when Sir George Grove first 
jgpired up tiie ideu of n “ lost ” 
Ifcqiony: “Would h not. be possi- 
(f (hat Schilbcrr took back his 
pjiphooy ,to revise it, aiul that he 
sided the date only later ? ” 

! Ur Reed’s case is « strung one; 
« book presents it again at 
raier length, and it is in lie Imped 
in In this form it will be given 
tut, and more serious, mi cut ion 
iu when it appeared in die pages 
(a learned quarterly. But, having 
ii ihis again,: Mr Reed rcully has 
a much else to. say. He demolishes 
k legend of Schubert's low fiiiuii- 
i! receipts from his compositions 
id indulges in sonic intelligent 
Wuhtion involving other re-tla t- 
ifc notably of the B flat Trio. He 
Bow and loves the music nnd has 
|*Y C fl great deal nhoui it, yet 
it the most part ills book is morn 
|i®jphical than critical, a plcas- 
fci'disciirslve account of Sclinh- 
1ft last three years, conveying 11 
p? Picture of the whole Schuhei t 


tenet 

^res and Writings 

ofinCage 

25 POMossss one ol tho lunda- 
55 qualillea of the true croalor — 
api an original mind — and whether 
Jt, originality pleases, irritaloe, 
or outrages la irrelevant. He 
S 1 ™. °Ny added to our tonal alrua- 
2* ha » virtually torn apart the 
of ’ the past.’— -Safurday 

paper, El .40 
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JS by Elena Hnd Davw 
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mental eflort 1 often : extremely 
painful, i hiniCh, however, never 
accepts, tradition ,as the source’ of 
r, moral solution Si,- 

T^a^--vjp to a,: pplnt : the only ** be- 
liever " in the novel, ■ to-«u^u_ 
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Q. Wilton Knight on The Waste Land problem ; 1 ’, /- 

G, S. Rousseau on the Two Cultures Issue 
Gerald Weales on the Contemporary English Theatre 
• Fiction by Mircaa Eliada and Turner Cassity 
Owen Barfield ih regular comment • 

Verse by Harry Martinson and Often Sjostrand , i - 
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Reviews, by Lora Segal and Stuart. James h* 1 ' 

;plli9 other poems, ■ stories, and reviews r ’ • /Wsi 
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circle ami iiiilulging in, for ilic iu- 
Kluiicc, ii page nr digressive parallels 
between Schubert mid Smiiuel 
J'nlmcr. 

Mr heed's style-criiicism is highly 
subjective and iiis argiinioiils by mi 
means as convincing as ilm.se fnr 
ihe re-da t lug nf ihe C major Sym- 
phony. “ The one cmuiniy ” aboui 
i lie date of the B ftm trio “ is tiial it 
was written before rhe V. fiat major 
trio, since Schubert himself gave ii 
an earlier opus number, and it 
appears in Diubclli's iisr of 1831 as 
* premier grand trio Precisely 
similar evidence would establish 
the “ certainty ” that Chopin’s 
“ First ” Piuno Concerto, opus 11, 
really was composed before the 
“ .Second ”. opus 21, which we know 
was not the case. Indeed Mr Reed 
himself says on the very next page 
that " Schubert’s opus numbers are 
a notoriously unreliable guide to 
die order in which his works were 
written’’. So are publishers' posthu- 
mous numberings. 

Although one hesitates to criticize 
too severely a labour of evident 
love, of itnuiieurlsm in the best 
sense, it must be said that us an 
ul tempt at a genuine i>ic irmsica/e 
of Schubert's last years, even dis- 
tantly comparable wlrh a segment 
nf Wyzewu and Suim-Foix’s Mozart. 
Mr Heed’s hook is n failure. His 
terminology is so loose that lie 
uses “ suif-hon nwiiips ” not only for 
genuine sell -borrowings, such as the 
transference of the second-move- 
mcui theme of the A minor Piano 
Sonata of 1817 to the finale nf the 
great A major of eleven years inter, 
but for generul trails of persouul 
style. Worse : he recngiiizcs ideitij- 
lies where there me mil even slmi- 


R 


kuities. (jiiiiiiiig the ii|iL'iiing of 
Schubert's link-known .selling of 
1 lie cut lied rul scene from Fmist 
(which, incidentally, distorted in 
Liszt’s memory, may have suggested 
- Lite opening of Eine I-'aust -Sym- 
phonies'} Mr Reed .says, ’* This lliemc 
will In- recognized at once ns one 
that plays an important purl in the 
development of the first movement 
of the H rial sonata.” Apart from 
the different puce, ilic different 
rhythm ami the difFerem inuos, the 
themes are indeed identical : dint 
is, both arc built from a three- not 6 
rising arpeggio motive, the smallest 
of musical small change. On the 
next page Mr Reed has been misled 
hy a mere opLical resemblance to 
detect in another passage from the 
Faust scene a “ thinly disguised 
form ” of " the main tune itself nf 
the sonata movement 

Not all his detected affinities are 
as wrong-headed as these but Ilia 
wishful conjectures are uncon- 
trolled by the analytical discipline 
needed in a serious attempt ro 
correct the chronology nf a compo- 
ser's works. lie even fails to 
correct where correction is neces- 
sary, accepting, for instance, that 
.Schubert “ used tiie B flat Kosiiiii- 
unde entr'acte for the Andante of 
the A minor quartet ”, it feat wltifli 
comparison of the iwo sedres shows 
to be in the highest degree improb- 
able, whereas the reverse adapta- 
tion would have been the simplest 
thing in the world. Sometimes when 
Mr Ueed seems to be proposing 
corrected datings, us for the 
*' Sc'/iiemiengesang * songs, he Is 
really saying no more thun Otto 
F.riclt Deutsclt did twenty years ago 
In his Schultvn : Thematic Cuuihftue. 
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.ii:rhoi.i> northroi* mookr: 

Elgar : A Life in Photographs 
106pp. Oxford University Press. LI. 

Here Is mi ideal Christmas gift 
either for an Eluariun who saw Sir 
Edward mid fell him to be the 
laureate of an era without knowing 
jiow cruel It wus to hint, or an 
Elgnrlan who never " went with 
songs to tiie iraltle ” and would put 
no sinister interpretation on the 
composer’s panache and wistfuluess 
unless taught to do so. 

For several reasons he is a good 
subject for a picture book. Certain 
composers augmented their posthu- 
mous iconography by being incapa- 
ble of living long in one house,- and 
Elgar obliged posterity by inhabit- 
ing no less than nineteen. ' Was 
Beethoven the champion house- 
fidget ? No: Mozart beat him by 
three changes oE address In the 
same city and during a much shor- 
ter life. Those two classics have 
been the subiccts of at' least five fat 
picture books issued in various 
countries, and with these we may 
compare J err old Nnahrop Moore s 
• more sensibly sized but quite as 
well-filled album. 

Lured by the photogenic city In 
which Mozart was born, by his 
boyhood tours over half ot Europe, 
and by the chance to show the 
theuires, settings and characters of 
his operas, the Mozarteans swell 
their tributes wirh items of dubious 
relevance (“ Canterbury, which the 
Mozarts visited").: Spurious as well 
as posthumous romantic pictures of 
s the composer are included, as aru 
many of people more elegant than 
important. Mr Moore is bound by 
the camera, which was thought 
unable to lie, and he keeps so close 
lo his subject that, one almost 
wishes he had been self-indulgent, 
showing tho interior of St Gtfrftaa. 
and the organ; KJgar played there, 

, all of the "Three Cltoifs ” conduc- 


luxury binding uf n smiulii. Juki cud 
of n book designed m bring culture 
into u reception room, here in one 
thul is easy ro handle and not too 
bic to shelvo moreover In today’s 
inflated market it has a reason- 
able price. It must be admitted. Mint 
thu Mo/tirt and Buuthoven bnokw 
incur the extra cost of colour print- 
pig. Evan so, Mr Monro’s mono- 
chromes save bulk by lltolr attrac- 
tive “ sweet dlsrirdor”. They tue 
arranged In wlim may bo called a 
skilfully amateurish way to produce 
the effoct of a family album, includ- 
ing Aunt Polly's proud cuttings, 
tickets, programmes, etc. 

Minor faults there are, bnt they 
may bo found only after hard hunt- 
ing. In the admirable list of sources, 
the “ Enigma ” characters are taken 
from ” anonymous photographs H . In 
Novello’s booklet ("My Friends Pic- 
tured Within ”) they are described 
as c ‘ hedging in the cottage at Hroad- 
lieatli, near Worcester, where Elgar 
was born ” ; but in the booklet they : 
are clearer than Mr Moore’s repro- 
ductions, us are one or- two other 
already known photographs such as 
those uf tho music shop and of 


the appartiritly deliberate, exclusion 
of the premises 'td right and left I • 
The text 'is 'succinct and does not . 
deviate into music criticism {.regret- 
tably it suggests that . “.Pomp and 
Circumstance *’ was the title of only 
one piece. (Incidentally, why do we 
so rarely hear the best of those 
marches, numbers 2, 3 and S ?) One 
misses the interesting photograph . _ ■ 
from fa» Parrott's ° Master Musi- : 
ciaiiA” Eiger, which shows the . 
family when Edward . was. ” about 
tirenty-one ”, rtnd also two much - . 
clearer old favourites— Elgar ^ou- < 
ducting the Hyde Park. Rally m 
1931, and Elgar: with Stanford, .; 
Allen and others in the gulden of 
Worcester Deanery. 


Bli or me iuibb wmwh- — 
tors who ^<rved lum, places abroad 
when* he took I holidays, perhaps 

? von :.S 





even on wmwus . 

Imperial Exhibition at Wembley for. 
which he wrote music. .. ■ . ■ 

Nothing in the collection ,1s 
.“ blown up ”, whereas one of the 
Mozart bocks enl«rw* ; ;»j«“jj- 
■ tom eo-meda lion to a whole pdge. a. 
forit square, while orte heavy, and 
.rosily ; GernWi | hook about: 

, thoven takek tt.^age to display Hie. 


As one rebslies the, panes., wult- . 
finding soenis petulapt: The richest : 
haiil is of Elgar's childiiood and . 
youth, for it Cpma|ns luttuy Pictures ; 
known fey vory tew;,peppJq and U ; 
illustrates tjie exteht aiid severity of • 
Elgar’s struggles, .including those 
with himself. We ale helped to ,, , 
understand those facets of bis char- .. 

acter which were notably- revealed 
recently When Rosa Burley's Took . 
(from which Mr Moore quptes) tao? ■ 
po loiiger Wftliheld from ppblicta* . 
t!dn. ‘ 
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FROM THE REVIEW BY WILUAM NEWMAN IN 
THE PIANO QUARTERLY, SEPTEMBER 197X 

t least a concise summary of the complex his- 
AjLtory of Scarlatti sources and research would 
be needed for the newcomer to appreciate fully 
what a major landmark in Scarlattiana (and in pub- 
lishing, generally) is this enterprising venture 
undertaken by Kirkpatrick, the well-known Amer- 
ican harpsichordist, and by the Johnson Reprint 
Corporation. . . . Thanks to the care and retouching 
by the editor and publishers, the photographic re- 
production is generally good to excellent.... Since 
there are almost no problems of clarify or legibility 
to stand in his way, can the average performer or 
teacher actually use the old manuscripts in every- 
day practice? The answer 'is yes if he is willing to 
make relatively slight adaptations, chiefly to the 
hotation.il styles. In my opinion, the access to the 
truth and the new insights he will get are well worth 
the effort." 

FROM THE REVIEW BY FADE HENRY IANG IN 
MUSICAL QUARTERLY , OCTOBER 1V7Z 

^TPhese handsome volumes create a new and 
JL valuable category in the sprawling reprint in- 
dustry: they offer the source material to an elderly 
printed edition rather than the edition- itself. . . . Tiie 
exceptional quality of the notation in most of these 
manuscripts makes it possible to place the oblong 
volumes on the piano arid play them like any printed 
edition. . . This reprinting Was done with unusual 
care. ... Kirkpatrick's critical comments are concise, 
to the point; he does not bother with inessentials. 
A valuable feature of this edition is the catalogue of 
Scarlatti's sonatas combined with tables of .the prin- 
! cipal sources in approximately , chronological or- 
' der. .. t, Finally, this, remarkable pub Fic.it idlt is 
rounded out by a listing of the sonatas in the order 
■ of tonalities and signatures." 

• Special Offer : Save 20% on Prepaid Orders 

If yoyr order 3s prepaid you may deduct 20% from the 
; list price, and Johnson Reprint Corporation will pay 
, j postage: arid hand ting.' ..This , offer js made exctu si vely , 
Vie individuals’ ordering material for their Ojvn use,, y 


Detailed brochures on this and other titles in music are nvail- 
abie upan'reqitesf-, Pf ease address all orders and inquiries to 
Paul Negri.’: i : 

• Johnson Reprint Corporation 

New Ytok and London / 111 Fifth Avenue / NcW York, N.Y, 10003 
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T )[i»n;u ojii-iu.s n«u on hiring writ- 
ten, s ll must by now Em patently 
0 l^v Inns that Sell rue uliuixM 

Moses und Awn marks i hi- end of tlio 
ruail. Mo sos und Aron Is, muon# 
nr her things, an cm ended jncditiition 
oil die- possibility of nrt in general 
arid of opi-ra in pariit'iiliir, and, IJku 
so many Hvi-niiotli-teiiliuy muster- 
pieces, it forces us in reconsider our 
own re i.ui unship lint li tu (lie indivi- 
dual work of art ami in anisric and 
cultural Itistoiy. 

Whore music is concerned that 
history, thoittlli full nf inner contra- 
dictions, can he hr idly told. In the 
Middle Ages music was subservient 
tn the cult, the composer an artisan 
mid decorator, tlic forms vocal and 
polyphonic. With the Rcnaisstmca 
a fiiiiuniii/oiiim of music took place, 
harmiiriy begun re replace polyphony 
ami the" voire started to lie used for 
I lie expression of individunl feeling, 
it ivus uni, however, (ill the birth of 
Kiiimuilicism that music finally 
changed from being a skill to being 
(in art. In fact it acquired u privileged 
position as the ait most capable of 
expressing the feelings of men, mid 
with Beotnoveii we lind a dmuiuating 
subjectivity moulding musical orga- 
nization in response tu the needs of 
expression, tilling out and expanding 
both development and variation, 
which had originally been subordi- 
nate elements in the sonata form, 
until (lie form itself burst, unable Ln 
contain the rich ilcss of individual 
reeling. At the same time the climax 
of what his own and Inter -generations 
have recognized as the supremo 
expression of Romantic hope and 
belief in the powers of man, the 
Mi nth Symphony, finds Beethoven 
reaching out heynud the purely 
im.hcst.ru I to wards the realm of lan- 
guage, mini's unique possession. Nor 
is it surprising to lind Recihuven’y 
natural successor, Wagner, discover- 
ing his own genius in an utterly new 
blending of words and music. “ The 
ivbole (level opine lit of music in Ger- 
many ", Thomas Mumi lias said, 

" strove inwards r lie word-tune drama 
of Wagner ami therein found its 
goal." 
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point ill the histnry of ; music, cam 
putable with that occupied in' lirerli 
lure by Lvs Fleurs tin null, 1-iir tims 
wliu caniu after, Mallqnud or Schofcn 
berg, Kafka or Woburn, unexpected 
doubts begun to creep in. In the 
place of tprmiilul creativity enme 
the fear of sterility nnd n deep on- 
cer minty ahum the validity of Hie 


whole enterprise. -So long ns nrt is 
linked to cult such questions do nut 
arise. So long us there Is absolute 



confidence in tlw vision of the 
individual they are kept nt bay. Qut, 
by the turn of the century, in nil the 
arts, it wus being asked: Why art? 
Why the elaborate pretence of art ? 

For four hundred years (says the 
Devil in Manu’s Doktor Fau&tus J 
all great music has found its satis- 
faction in pretending. My friend, 
it cannot gn on. the criticism or 
ornament, convention, odd the 
abstract generality are alt the same 
one. What it demolishes Is the pre- 
tence of the bourgeois work of art. 

Why' art, then, except to satisfy' the 
demands of the patrons of. the opera 
hnusbs, the theatres, the bookshop's 
of the Western world ? And in yrhat 
doeS thissatisfaction consist If Partly, 
of ^ourse, In the savouring 'of the 
beautiful. But much more in the 
bolstering up of the belief that there 
is a' meaning to history, to civilfra- 
lion, to life itself, But for the man 
wha can i nojmiger find it in himgel/.. 


io a^t^pr ( this,,yrhati other , solution, 
. Is; tlterei lhad fc.leiite?’ The art and: 
;; i [,*■ JiUrtqry; ,0E tbfe *000- 1 IsfuU 
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The abstraction 
of the voice 


BY GABRIEL JOSIPOVKI 


of men who have grown sileiiL i>e- 
CRiise they hud nil insight into tlio 
fraud and cannot find it in them- 
selves to gn on playing i he gunie as- 
(Imiigh notliiiig hud happened. 


Yet, foi the artist, the need tn 
create peisists, despite the impossi- 
bility of creation. The styles of 
Modernism grow oiit of the tospiiiixo 
to litis paralysing paradox. In thu 
case of Schoenberg it led lo the 
invention of twelve- tune composition, 
a “ strict style" in which ■‘every 
note of i lie whole composition, hmii 
melody and harmony, would have in 
show its relation tn the fixed funda- 
mental scries ", as Mann describes it. 
This new rigour restored tn Schoen- 
berg and lijs pupils the possibility uf 
once again c renting huge -scale 
works, since form would no lunger 
be dependent on a suspect subjec- 
tivity. But it did not resolve the 
problem of the dramatic union of 
words and music, and thus the cen- 
tral problem uf the relation of nut sic 
to man, and music to truth. The 
opera Moses nnd Aran is Imtli an 
explor.ilinil of iliis problem and n 
kind nl ilespeiute solution. 

A.I once w? are fuegd with a sunt- 
Bug ' paradox; The hero speaks, tie 
dues tint slug. The protagonist of a 
grand opera and he does not sing. But 
how. given tile subject-matter, could 
he-? To sing would be to turn (bid's 
message, of which Muses i.s tlio cus- 
todian, intii a beautiful nhioct, to 
bo admired by the people of Israel 
and the npeni-hmise audience, 
instead of a truth- to which they must 
respond. Kierkegaard, in his great 
essay on Don Giorumii, had already 
drawn the distinction between thn 
world of music, which is both imme- 
diate and timeless, and the uthicul 
world of choice and renunciation. 
For Kierkegaard Don Gioi/mmi is tlio 
supreme opera, since Its horn- em- 
bodies sheer music, the triumph' of 
erotic immediacy. Yet he recognlzbs 
that it is only right that the opera 
should begin and end with the Coni- 
raendatore, since music cannot 
survive the stony grip of ethics and 
responsibility. In Moses und Aron it 
is as though thu Common datore bad 
moved into the centre of the picture. 
Moses will not compromise. He will 
not sing when he can speak. Yet 
without song he' cannot reach the 

F 'eahle. It is Aaron who has tn sitig 
or him; acting as a bridge between 
God and men. But the bridge proves 
inadequate, a gross distortion of the 
truth. The climax comes with the 
orgiastic worship of the Golden Calf 
by the people. As George Steiner has 
rightly said: 

'■ 7*1 , polden Calf 1$ • both ,th? 

. ‘-logical culmination of, and a covtrr, 
s sdtire.ron. -th^t .catilo'gve' of orgi*. 
i : astic iballefs qnd .ritual dances 


which la (me of the distinctive 
traits of grand opera from Mas- 
senet’s lilrodUlde to Tannhihtsor, 
from Aida und ftwumn vt Dali la to 
Parsifal and Salome. 

Schoenberg presents the operatic 
Hiidieuco with wliat it wants, uud 
sunuiltaueously reveals that wanting 
for what it i* ; decadent, self-indulg- 
ent aestheticism, propping up a 
despairing fear of the void. 

The Gulden Calf episode provokes 
u crisis in Muses, lie realizes tlmt it 
is mu simply song which is false hnr 
words themselves. All expression Is 
jnudcnuute, there will always lie an 
ineradicable gap between weirds and 

.Thu Word. His Iasi despairing utier- 
nnee finds its mini in the works of 
nearly every major modern artist : 

“ Oil word, thun word that I lack I " 
And Moses und Aron joins Keats's * 
Jlvpcrinn and IR-ciluiveu's Piano 
Sonata opus 1 1 1 as a work whose very 
inciunpleteiiess (Selioenherg wrote 
only iivii of its projected three acts) 
stands as an iiii.iu-.wri a hie rebuke 
to every well-iuade work, every self- 
satisfied artefact, produced in the 
past t riii in y and a half. 

i * . . * * 

i The «f ill'll uni history 1 have 
omhned above is a familiar one. ft 
is the standard view of iIiosl- critics 
ond philosophers uf mr who are 
heirs to the great 1 radii inn of (lor- 
inuii Romanticism and Modern I sin 
lo It we owe the iusiglus of an Erich 
Heller, a I licodor Adorno, a George 
Steiner. Asmi criiical uud I’xplaim- 
tin-y iimdel it is vastly supei'ior to 
lltc liberal positivist view prevalent 
m tlio English-speaking world, 
which, under the guise of objectivity 
and common sense, puddles it version 
of cultural history already effectively 
demolished by Nietzsche untf Proust 
before the First World War. Rut it 
is worth noting that though Doktor 
l-amtus is a major niiiniimciu in that 
tradition fund one that l have been 
able to quote from quite naturally 
abnvo), Mann seems uneasy with the 
Ways the Issuus are posed. By 
muking his narrator a purody of a 
latter-day humanist lie sepms ty bo 
asking whether the. crisis model of 
IUH0W.il not itself the product of a 
specific set of cuhurul assumptions; 

'Whether, in fact, it. is correct tp speak 
or. culture or music ns having comb 
to the cud . of the road (us I did at 
the start .of this article), uud whether 
pne ought not instead- Lo .speak of it 
as having coine ro the end of a road: 
that broad road winch leads from 
the Renaissance to the nineteenth 
century, and along which arc to be- - 
found most of- the works uf art with 
Which educate^ Europeans are. fami- 
liar today,., . . - 

We will hot And 1 answers to those . 

I questipnsl In Mann himself. Like 


bL-hueiibei-g, he is Ion iniuli a pm t 
of European and Geriiiun cullure in 
do more than glimpse the possibility 
of alternative unit odes. But lei us 
listen to nniiiher voice, one strangely 
free of the doubts and .self-torment 
to which Mann and Schoenberg are 
prone : 

An example of a musical ami. hesis 
tu me in my own linn; is Wozzvck. 
WhuL di.slurh.s mi- .ihmil this grt-ai 
work and one linn 1 luve. is Hii- 
level of i|s appeal in " ignnram " 
midieuces. will] wlioni oiu* may 
utlrihuie ils success in: (h the 
story; (2.1 Bilile. child seniimeiit ; 
(il) sl-x; (-1) brevity; l!»l dvnaiuics 
...;(()) muled brass . . (7) the 

idea that the vnc.il line sr: 

emuiimi; <Ki the uivliesii.il llugel- 
hitioil ill the iniei-ludes; ('Jl the 
audience's feeling that it is living 
modern. 

Passional e euiutimi can ho con- 
veyed liv very di tVerein means 
Hum . those, and within the most 
" limiting convent ions. " The Tim- 
lind in i n ini m ists, for exuiuplt*. 
were fni-hiiiitrn to pmiuiv facial 
expression, hi one mtivi hi*, scene, 
from the life, nl an rally /.(irons 
trinii king . . . two lovers cuulToni 
each oilier with stony looks, hut 
tnu man iiiicnusciunslx time lies his 
linger to his lip-;, ami this packs 

l he iiU'ime ivitli, ini mr-. us in iii'li 
puss! on us tiie ctoccric/d molta in 
H'tfZZivA'. 

1 ilUN Slruvinsky, in cniivi-i salioil 
With Robert t.'ralt. And tin- iiupori- 
ant fuel ahiiiit Siruviitskv, which we 
aro just lieginniiig to iccuginzti, is 
that Ids roui.s do not simply Hu mu- 
sine the Goriuuii in l-'n.-iu-li tmisicnl 
triidiilon hut outside the whole 
Htrcum of pnsi-ReUiiissance l-'iiru- 
ponn culitite. lie is i-omt-d not just 
in the Greek Oi tin id ox ('Iturcli, not 
just in tho vanished world of nine- 
teenth-century Petersburg, but in an 
Asian, Tartar world. In his ruuvnr- 

SUUons lie recalls the cries of the 
street vendors of IViers hurt), espe- 
cially those of the Turiurs — " though 
hi truth they did not so inuch cry us 
cluck. . . . Oqly rarely did they speak 
Russian, and the low, frog-like noises 
of their language wore on irresistible 
invitation ru muckui-y He recalls 
too the countrywomen uf Lzy sing- 
ing on tlieir way home from the Helds 
In the evening, the peasant music 
nearu in the Ukraine, and the dances 
at thp country lairs. This does not 
merely help to explain bis choice of 
subject-matter . in the early stage ' 
works ; it also allows us tu scu how 
very limited and limiting is ntir own 
Eu rope a n concern with expressivity. 1 

Not surprisingly, in Ills search for 
texts Ur set, Stravinsky, was drawn 
not to tho European lyric tradition 
but to Russiun popular, texts, nursery 


rhymes and word-gam*, i J 
lie ii lude a vital 

«mv iinpoiiant chtra«L*J 

Russian iionulnr 


Russian popular vbSm 
HCCOUIS of tho 
■Rm»cd when thKjy 
lieroragiHtioiioftfeiJ 
sih.l.t.es inherent Effl 


smmi.es inherent In'tfoffi 
0,10 d'C raost-l^jnu. 
roveru-s of my life ; l^ 
m«u who suddenly fiadra 
h tiger can bo bom froram, 
jmnL as well as frpin tba ^ 

N<; wondor Stravinsky: rite 
this discovery. Fq* audoed 
entire problem 'which y 
men ted the RotWindc-uJ 
Romantic composer * 
Mann’s coniposef-heto- U 
hud already noted : “ AGofe 
he, the human voit^-dml 
human hoina, If you like, ^ 
is u kind of abstrhctioD vie 
that of the naked body— U k' 
ull, more a pudontjuiu." 
kiilm. like Schoen^rfc.wai tf 
by the lmradox tlmt 
that which the voi^o^lnust 
completely remored jrioitt 
hotly. The abernatjvcj) jo I 
voice erupt into a scrdqm or 
ii sigh, but though all nK 
century vocal music mottt. 
direction of the scream or B 
it reaches it at Its peril, forpffi 
nr sigh can last mbre ihutj 
seconds. ;•••'_ ■; 

Stravinsky’s joyf^dJsioft 
ever, gave hack to flip compl 
1 1 mi i ed possibilities' 'fotwidiffi 
music at once abstract iajj| 
diatc, liiunun and unindirtufl 
Thrmighout the rftt of w ■ 
hv was in show a fflodnouforfl 
texts in foreign lauguatsji 
ablv tluihc, sudi m 
H ebrew, at some femow 6® 
puteiitial audience- [.% 
As sun n us tho voice 
i hough t of as express ing w iffl 
of an individual a comp»«n 
imisicu driimatlc ; fornt * 
Stravinsky recalls, of Raw™- 
1 planned tho singing 
always with tlw coiw'tog 
it .should not be confuanW 
opera. The players aR 
ing acrobats qnu tno* 
nor tu he Identified 
as in Us Nocps, m 

musical and aimielic, 
logelhcr on the 
singers in Hiertnirtrffcfl 
nienl ul ensemble- ; 

/.ex Nodes Is the 
period, und Stravindhr'jJ^ 
of wlmt ho wunted lo bw'* 
great inipcirianct : " - 
/.iv /Voces is a 
wedding 

collection of clicMf 
of typical 
nilghr he compared »< 


of typical wcjJW 
nilghr he compared w 1 
scenes of Vtysses * n ™ 
reader seems to 
scraps of coayersntion^ 

connecting thread ^ 
But Us Atoces ailght d® *, 
pared to 



sense that both worksart 
present rather , than to * 
Individual roles 
las Naces, but 
thuc Impersonate 
character and now a “g®. 
the soprano in the jiw 
not the bridfl, JJgjLi 

voice; the same vmcuu 
with the goose jo toe 

Even the proper 
. . . belong lo.«a & | 
They were chosen ur y* 

• their syllables,, and && 

typicality- . • T 
What Stravindty 
Imre is, we JWB" - 
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(Joit'/ng Aron the tables of tlw law in Act 11 of Schoenberg's opera : “ Do u on now (imJi’rrtiniii the power 
wm has over hath word and iumge ? " Richard Lewis j A rot A nnd Forhes Rohiman {Moses) in the Covent 


Garden pnnluaitm. 


B 


« aesthetic, in.steiid uf 
the work presents-, in- 
expressing, the singers' 
fle. It Is un aesthetic 
alu have heen iusLiuctivelv 
. bJ all men at nil periods of 
"J every part of the glohe— 
•wthat tiny portion of it we 
(itern Europe, in ihut mi mite 
nmo which lias elapsed 
J nxtceatli century. For if 
“Iff* iVoccs have little in 
with Verdi m- Puccini or 
w “erg, they do have n great 
W J J , n, S n w <th tho mustc- 
' « Indoiiusin Chinn uml 
L*r «»e .medieval PJ«y of 

Lft.* 1 M tbo C0 '«»R'd/(i dull* 
.Lite Picasso nnd Joyce, 

S n “y c »hfow|uB die morf 
of hjx time, found 
more with 
- d 50,1 Yltal traditions of 

.' * * i 

SjSSftf l,ns uctltel Y 

ohslnS Uc al Unction of dis- 
^ ,nd Seature hi Brecht’s 


play, for exninpk-, speech bus a fur 
moro important function thun in 
Ibsen or Shaw. For speech Is used 
noL in impart information about 
situation nr character but us u wen- 
pou or .shield, as ail exiensioii of the 
arm or the chest, an instrument of 
survival. Again, works like Berio's 
Labor int us 11, .Sitickiuiu sen's 
Stimimmf’, or Lutoslawski's 
marvellous Mlcluuix sellings, do 
move Hum treat Hie voice in sLuiiling 
aew ways. The vocal writing convoys 
a new sense of snace, one which is 
both very physical nnd very abstract, 
quilt: unlike tlmt conveyed by West- 
ern music of the pant 40(1 
years. Yet we recogni/o it with plea- 
sure us u space our body can inhabit. 
It la a potential space, like that 
marked ant by the gymnast’s body 
flying through the air, and our plea- 
sure at experiencing it is pleasure at 
hunmn potential momentarily 
realized rather than anything known 
ur understood. 


. • In such a situation the role of the 

Z* 01 the epic theatre is librettist becomes less to prepare a- 
much the development ' of lQXt *<>* « h , e composer to set than to 
representation of present tho compuser with ideas 
Sfe Tb, 8 does not mean which can generate genuine music<^ 
jtSai'M the theoreticians dramatic works. Since the turn of 
understood It the century, in fact, a completely new 
important thing relation has came into being bo- 
.tEt e conditions of life, tween literature and music. L Apr as- 
t8k ! s . Pine® through midi fun fame is pure programme 

ir^fluption of liannpninnc nuisir. hut EstQffllJOB SUggeStS. not fl 


ffifimT .represemailon of 

Woninn n J 8 ..? 06 ? not mean 
KSSsS lhe theoreticians 
Ssr, ffi ,™|- understood It. 
Kve® ,m 5«tnnt thing 
» auditions of life. 


EJE°? bihappenings. . ; music, but Estampes suggests not f 
3S5A def I nitTon a specific set of engravings but the foi 


or embellish, llnforiiiuaiely, in 
England at uny rate, composers have 
proved better readers than writers 
are listeners, We uwnit the 
piiiywriglii hi- novc-llsr who will l.iku 
liis cue from Stiickhniiscn's Mantra 
or Harrison Uirtwislle’s iniii vellnus 
The Triumph of Time, irsalf already 
indebted to Brueghel’s painting. 


Once one abandons an aesthetic 
of imitation or expression, the 
distinction between oporu (words 
subservient to music) and theatre 
(music subservient to words) dis- 
appears, Les Noces, Britten's Cur- 
lew River. Maxwell Davies’s Songs 
[or a Mad King, Berio’s Lahorintus 
II, Beckett’s Lessness, Pinter's 
Silence — all are artistic constructs 
which create and allow us to experi- 
ence a now sense of space and nma. 
It does not matter that some are by 
composers, some by writers. Martin 
Esslin’s radio presentation of Less- 
ness and an Aldoburgh performance 
of Curlew River have been among 
the artistic experiences I recall with 
most pleasure from the past ten 
years ; I would be hard put to it to 
know which was the more musical, 
which the more dramatic. 

And yet, it must be said, today 
no traditions are posable. Each 
work is a fresh raid on tne 
inarticulate. Britten's attempt ^to 
create a tradition of music drama 
is instructive. Neither of the two 
churqh operas that followed Curlew 
River was as good as the, first. More. 
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in the text of the librettos, without which They are nor fully 
intelligible. Ho also sets out the scoring of each number in the 
cantatas ami gives- the genesis of the chorales used In ilicm. The 
sections of the 173 cantatas are followed by a brief commentary, 
and literal translations are given In quoting from the librettos 
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4 ULStt 1 -tSfafi?" Mass: success, against Ii, Jpamg nr iir.lfttl. 


sSi! 0a ' J ts effect is to 
^nl£; a ^ the . comforts of 
* Pitches him 
m S wiS 0so B P a ce is non- 
an era mo °d 1 b located 

H^wrSiSf* i ndividuHl but 
elements. Since 


in hisL’Homfne armd Mass: Zgbmi* -**«■ ' 

In the Joyce [Maxwell Dimes an illusion to believe thatk is 

writes] a conversation in a lavern ^ re lativo newness of what is being 
is interrupted by insertions which that is the cause of fre- 

seize upon a small, p h sst ng ® • q„ e nt failure. 1 • . 

in the main narrative- and amplify 4 jj 0?ert heless, a change has started 
this, often out of all proportion, CQme ovei t he arts in lha J ea j' s 
in a style which bears no relation sJjJce Rfina rd aJid Us ./Vo^es. 


There /lave been pop music books before, but there has 
never been one as frank as 


to the 
idea. . . 


of the germinal 


to come over the arts in the years 

sinceWrrf 

One can at least beg ul to 
breathe. The long nightmare. 
nt nost-Rcnalssance Europe, tliat 
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" s of a Bfewssfi- 

tefi hSa/snte?^ But b lea uf such “borrowings’ could air prevail ,-,s_ 

rather 

Bn t W i ot tural models rathp? tnJP.-sMroft °£* wr v 5 ayo/ Sussex . 1 
• ? 0esco ^ r a Pinter sights or sounds for tbem td imitate * . 


sage. The model for uoroon ^ m ^ ere . of rece d- 
second violin concerto is Nabokovs sh & ^ not wake up tomorrow 
Pete Fire, -slnce ihe notion ol l a lyri- buIm at least^we cap, 

cal cote overwhelmed by^gi ot«que d niid l L J n(loni occas | 0 nally enter 

cornmemoTy helped thO cempo^r W e conefert hall and find . 

^ec how sbme'of his vmjSf’SS SuSes iS a world where a cleaner 
tinns could best be explored. Exam- f ? : 
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O Nr or thi: moke positive 
aspects of our current disiliu- 
^sion with “ Western civiliza- 
lion ” is o rccoguit inn that only a 
microscopic ji orm it. ige ol* mail's 
crentivc iicliici'ciiicni Em s depended 
on liicniL.v. We arc less confident 
limn we used r«> be iliut the glories 
of piisi-Kfiiaissaiice cull ure ub liter* 
an- the ■* primitive ” artefacts of so- 
cal led folk and savages, let nloua 
the often u militated and unnotuta- 
lile poeny, dance and music of the 
great Orion ml civilizations. The sig- 
nificance of jazz throughout the 
twentieth century may lie in the 
•fact chat ii is an oral art activity 
surviving, dispossessed, in the midst 
pi industrial technocracy ; and that 
.there is so little useful writing 
jabnut jav? may be endemic to its 
mature, since to talk about an oral 
act is a paradox. This may also be a 
reason — though certainly not the 
Only one— tvh.v there is as yet 
blinast nu responsible writing about 
the new, seuii-nr.nl pop music of 
younj people. It is hardly surpris- 
ing that-' literate man should have 
jiud difficulty in rationally nnder- 
F landing what happens when he 
res | jo mis. or tiles to respond, to an 
oral art at first hand. 

That we can no longer ignore 
oral traditions has, however, be- 
.enme manifest and the publica- 
tion in 1960 of Albert B. Lord’s The 
Singer of Tales was a decisive 
event. For Mr Lord — following the 
•work of his tcncher Mifiman 
Parry— -attempted to approach the 
ond cultures of Homer and the 
medjeval epic by way of lie Id work 
within Yugoslav oral traditions that i 
still nourish.. Transcribing and no tat- i 
ing the creations of bardic singer- i 
poets, Mr Lord at last asked the i 
essential quest inns : How far are i 
the myths that generate the sung 1 
|ioenis part of tlie universal her- ] 
uage of man’s psyche ? How far are i 
they indigenous to local cultures ? ] 
•How is improvised composition pns- I 
siblt- y How much (s traditional, how ! 
much personal, in the use of meta- i 
plioricnl and meincal formulas ? 4 
W line i.i the diftc-rence between i 
meiiiori/.i(ioii and re-creation ? How < 
precisely does the relation chip he- \ 
a word and tone (whether it be \ 
syllabic incantation or the devel- ■ c 
oped melody) function ? j 

In industrialized England we still f 
have a few oral traditions, unself- » 
consciously preserving established 1 
formulas that can vividly uccommo- > 
date contemporary events. More ■ 1 
precariously there ore su rvivals of * 
runil oral traditions in darkest Ire- 
iancl and starkest Scotland, if no 1 
longer in wildest Wales ; and Scots s 
balladry has been admired by tlie 1 
lneiately cultivated ever since tho c 
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Mi' Lord asked ; if it cammi provide 
definitive uns.iwrs — fm a reason to 
be referred to later — it opens the 
field for future investigators. 

The first section of the book 
discusses what is meant by that 
amorphous concepi *• the Folk ", in- 
quiring into i fie kind nf social 
group that is likely to prnducc nn 
oral tradition. The discussion nf die 
nature of cuitimunul existence in ail 
(originally medieval) agrarian 
order reveals the relationships be- 
tween Border and “Clannit” socie- 
ties and their Scandinavian proto- 
types; the documentation justifies 
Mr Buchan's neat summary : " Tra- 
ditional balladry flourished in a 
uon-llterate, homogeneous, agricul- 
tural society, dominated by semi- 
iudependem chieftains, that is 
situated in a remote, hilly or border 
region where cultures ' meet and 
feuds and wars abound.” 

The second part of the book asks 
Mr Lord’s questions about the func- 
tioning of oral composition.. The old 
quarrels over individual authorship 
and folk memory are shown to be 
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32fipp. Rout ledge and Kegnn Paul. 
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Al uslc and Society in Lowland Scot- 
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poet does not need to aspire to 
originality. He must ** reinforce his 
society's ethos” (whereas the liter- 
ate poet merely may do so) ; but in 
tlie process he finds self-fulfilment. 


meaningless s each singer-poet cre- 
ates the talc, the myth, the words 
afresh in the act of performance, 


- y — . v * vilU 

Knnmntic Revival. About the poetry 
of the ballads — taken down by col- 
lectors from the recitation of rural 
folk, or culled in modified forms 
from broudsliccts-'-inuch lias been 
written, some of it valuable. Yet 
even tho most sensitive writing 
about ballad poetry has been 
vitiated by the authors’ ignorance of 
the nature of oral tradition; David 
Buchan's book is important because 
it Is the first substantial contribu- 
tion to the subject in the post-Lord 
era. K pays direct homage to Lord 
and Parry and peripherally bows to 
Marshall McLuJian, who has told us 
why, in the world of mass media, 
oral traditions once more matter. It 
asks the essential questions which 


hut can do sn only by relying nu 
patterns and systems of poetic lan- 
guage that me part of a communal 
heritage. It is interest ing that the 
finest group oF ballads in Child's 
famous collection came to him by 
way nf Anna Brown, daughter of an 
Aberdeen university professor and 
wife of a Falkland minister. An 
educated woman, born in 1727, she 
was able hi leave her literacy 
behind her us the songs of her 
childhood wore reborn on her Ups. 
As Mr Buchan' puts it, "Born one 
generation earlier, she would prob- 
ably have remained unrecorded ; 
born one generation later, she 
would not have been able to com- 
. pose her ballads on the old oral 
nicthutl.*' 

The next few chapters deal with 
the traditional folk themes, which 
spring from the lough local life yet 
have tentacular roots thut are 
clcnrly archetypal ; and with tlie 
technical menus— the stylized alter- 
nation of dialogue and narration, 
the shaping rhythms and rhymes 
and repetitions, the conventional- 
ized situations, flora and fauna — 
whereby oral composition becomes 
feasible, and an effect of ritualized 
" distancing ” iS achieved without 
sacrifice of dramatic impact. The 
chapter on the " sound *’ of the 
ballads is especially valuable, since 
it takes us to the heart of orality. 
The sound is more important than 
the " correct ” words ; indeed there 
are no correct words, for “through 
generations of use traditional lan- 
guage. acquires ... con notative rev- 
erberations unrecognized by ears 
untuned to tradition ”, The oral 
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tlie process he finds self-fulfilment. 
; This becomes less true as agrarian 
! society disintegrates and even folk 
poets acquire a smatteriug of liter- 
acy. When this happens, folk songs 
often become protest songs also. Mr 
Buchan writes nbly and Interest* 
lugjy of the new society and of the 
bothy ballads and chap ballads that 
are its vigorous if uiisubtic expres- 
sion. In the nature of ■ the case, 
however, the earlier part of his 
book is the more important ; IE lie is 
P°J the first to discuss the nature of 
ballad orality, he might claim to be 
the first to subject Scots oral tradi- 
tion to scholarly appraisal. 

Having said this, one must add 
that the book’s value is partial, for 
n reason Mr Buchan Is well uware 
of : it treuts the verses indepen- 
dently of the tunes. Now the 
essence nf an oral tradition is that 
it is sung : Mr Lord’s Scrim- 
( I'Mituii hards all cull them, 
selves singers, learning their 
techniques of Incantation by ear, 
along with the traditional tales. 
Similarly, though Child collected 
only the words of Scots ballads, the 
verses were in fact usually sung 
(this is wliut culled firs nioun even 
when they describe the ballads ns 
having been " recited ” in a mono- 
tnnu), and the performers wore 
often u liable to rccrentn the words 
If they could not recall tho tune. 
We now have — or ure in process of 
acquiring — Bronson's monumental 

collection oF the tunes to the Child 
ballads : nml should now ho able to 
admit that it was literally absurd 
that words and tunes should ever 
nave been separated. 

Study of the balluds cannot in 
any serious sense be said to have 
begun until we discuss the interac- 
tion of words and music ; and this 
means not merely die shapes— the 
melodie and rhythmic characterls- 
tics—of the tunes as simultaneous 
projections of the words, but also 
me techniques of performance typi- 
cal of unlettered singers— the dis- 

l« r i ii? Df ti,e elongations 

and ellipses of rhythm, the tensions 
between the violence of the verbal 
narration and tlid tranced, imper- 
sonal manner pf the singing. It will 
WA»° sa y tiia t we cannot attempt 
this because we can 'have no 
knowledge of the original conditions ' 
of performance ; • there are now 
recordings-esiwcially those of tho 
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i. miEb sYQ ~ UOU (J(f« 

•SgFjl 10 b ? a ] «st art. So although 
SJBS|S5“ thti real nature of 

nf wnrd f d i tradltI011 BS 5 ma rriage 
.ot word - and tune .is bound to be 
speculative, it can no longer be for 
that reason, evaded. , or 

' a,,d musical' critics 

eS hnundS/i n . ot cross one anoth- 
■ u itself part of the 
Sjjjjjjj' i w J5P r ® 1 W r -- oral' traditions 
'? j) v ? sCrlously believe 

. home *=4'“ « 

iJP i t0 the presem dn 

wSeSft -f Mrs Muir 

fmo- -Scots'. poet and 
■SCrt-i writer of soWe dlstinc- 
imaginative apprehension - 
ofMad; pMtTjrwas fifedfWstibY 

Sautes Of her rural ■ diildiiood, thSi, 
uy memones of peasant singers 


hem (I in ailnlL'scciH'i* iiiui early 
. niuliirity. and fiiiidly by the Jcumiic 
Robertson recordings, to which she 
, responds no less pou-nily her a use in 
inter years she lias lived far removed 
from the liullml’s primeval world. 

. If the I rue nature of oral Tradi- 
tions is u subject so far inadequ- 
ately i lives ligated, so is u com pic- 
oieniaiy topic— ihc precise relation- 
ships between ” folk " and “ art " 
traditions. To be fair, this is a 
theme about which it is difficult tu 
be precise, since interrelationships 
between folk, pop mid art musics 
work best when the- harriers be- 
tween them ure least clearly de- 
fined— as was the cuse In England 
through the Middle Ages, up to the 
later seventeenth century ; Scot- 
land, In her golden age, the High 
Kennissnncc, proved no exception. 
By tlie eighteenth century most of 
tne cent res of European civilization 
luid established a sharp differentia- 
tion between folk iniisir (which is 
monodic. orally trniismiltcd, smut- 
teur,. iinselicnnsciinis, inexpensive, 
relatively sialic) and art music 
(which is polyplmiiic or harmonir. 
notated, liroressional, si'lfcoii.srinus. 
expensive, subject tn ihc vagaries of 
lnsuion). Ily this lime Scot laud is 
no longer entirely in Mop, largely 
because of its geographical pnsi- 
tion : ii was sul'firienity remoie 
from r.urnpe ” for Its folk Uadi- 
imns to remiii ihoir vigour, while at 
the .same lime its few centres of 
urban civilization were advanced 
enough, given its Renaissmu-e her- 
itage, in encourage cull lira I snphisti- 
Cilliun. David Johnson has lighted 
on a liiscin.u ing theme in dealing 
with the mtei relationships he tween 
lolK and iirhan ciillures in tliis 
topically rest ricied iiiiM. over n 
Chronological fy restricted period of 
tune. What he has in say, in a hook 
Dili It on lough scholarship hut exc- 
ruled with urbane grace, affords 
insights relevant beyond the appar- 
ently confined field of which he 
writes. 

1 hough in all societies there imisi 
lie overlaps helween folk culture 
and nrl culture, eighteenth -century 
bcotlnnd offers peculiarly piquant 
examples work ing, M ii were, from 
both ends. Thus Scots Ihhlln music is 
essentially mid flourishingly u folk 
nrt which, during the eighteenth 
century, tended to supplant tradi- 
tional bagpipe music ns uu accom- 
paniment to dunce. Most of the 
fiddlers were amateur, and of working 
it noMabniiring class ; they played 
monndicaliy, using a reedy tone ana- 
logous to that of folk tiddlers in much 
older rural communities. Yet the 
yiolin in Scotland was u Kurnuean 
i importation, associated with the 
urban vogue for polite music, espe- 
cia ly thut of Corelli and Handel : 
and the haVninnic techniques or 
ltajianatc violin music undoubtedly 
influenced the fiddlers’ perform- 
ance. Nor was Scots riddle music 
e *riusively ur mainly a lower-class 
art. The music was played in ere a s- 
ingly by the middle classes and 
even by the aristocracy : for which 
public the reels and strathspey* 
were written down in fiddle-tune , 
hooks that -proved commercially 
rewarding. 

Many folk fiddlers turned profc.s- ! 
slonal. some earned their living by , 

Olnvinn nn /I _ u. . • 


ceiuii-centiiry church " 5 . 15 1 
Renaissance, Scots “ 
had h cen highly Sif 4 5 

|i kx . «nd eUUSSlP^ 
IVesbyieriiinlsin s ffi $ 
bailee, subrtitwlSS^i 
was permitted at dK'Il 

i lei ot n f ew syllable 

dreary than austere 1 

congregations— t|w» r n ,i. 3 

«wn buck by way J 
fbiwering out of thTtSS 1 

dmrd'd T,,Cy iRnore ^ft 
chin du sequence of £! 

s oPPcd its Hoggine 

tl«cy udded &A 

miMUs (they upproM 

fj* 1 " 1 ?“ nvera ) « nj 

hues. Since everyone Sfl 
' regardless”, a t the nff? 
i» Ms or 

created a primitive n5 £ 

. ijnii-liannohic, H 
wildly barbarous to dvillS 
ee nt h-century curs, though a 
would probably speak fit 
from some extraordinary bw 
mg in the BBC archives)^ 
honest passion burn, pah, 
desperation. As Mi JofaiwS 
“ Church music changed [real 
m 1635, a minor and uiasi 
example of classical madtuS 
by 1700, a weird andcmnplai 
pie of folk piusic”— ^tqd 
strictly this is inic is indiew 
the fact that a precentor 
ock, liorcd with his utnpteadi 
I j tion of otic of the twftii 
tioned chants, accidentally ja 
from the middle of Palm K 
the " Unllud of Sir Patrick Sy 
without noticing. the diffen« 
congregation followed him li 
says Mr Johnson: (hough d 
ivnuld be o more ep^qi 
ndvorh. nccording to eighth 
liny opinion. 

Such incidents were bj no 
inicuininon, so deeply roefei 
folk tradition, even in urbao 
el ies. Mr Johnson tells ustha 
phmtic folk-psalm singii 
disu]i{ioiirod from Lowland 
by 1800, thnugli it survhd 
luiiger in the Niphlands, 
as snniewliat lipSily pious 
mem in the home. Those w 
suggest that there must k 
out posts of survival ewo 
There is a parallel with " 
American liymnody as p] 
the .school of Williom Bi . 
vitality of whose music b 
synonymous with the 
perpetrated in European 
Thu unibivalent rdatipmhip 
tween folk und-trl**** 
eciith-ccmury Scotland w* 
u reflection of hcr^neatl 
cultural bifurcation- As Rtf 
puts it, 

I-'nlk music flourished 
repertory remained 
classical music 
its repertory devdojWi 
music was peculiar wjj 
classical music irtj ^“5 
Europe; folk mudc 
formal education fw IJJ “ 
tinii, classical music jL 

great deal of lL UpP"-^ 
in the eighteenth c« 
each kind of- music ro 
responding to, f* 
these functional ^ ,ure t 
music they .found « ■ 
of conservatism, of 


utenist and papist 


[ss POUI.TON : 

^Dwland 

.p Faber and l-' abcr. (12. 

iDffltbnd was one of the greatest 
'“iters of Renaissance l.uru ic, 
Sd ■ bi' Bbter refutation 
jvjfot most of Ins life* 'ban lie 
a home, liven after he had 
to eoi a Court appoint men I, he 
t not seem to hove been m the 
ga estimation, and the £2 Ills 

In him for playing the hue in 
Loan's Masqi? of the Imui 
tie aid Lincoln’* Inn may be n 
i of ibe lower esteem in which 
Al held, compared with Robert 
wn who was given t £45 Eoi 
ii? and songes ". This is not o 
it instance : Rowland's name is 
mdwiIv absem from the select 
miw of" lessor men who were 
io meet the new musical 
lom of tlie Jacobean Court 
qiis-Ferriiboscu, Johnson, Lam- 
nand Lani^re. 

h! position may today be 
nti At least there is no 
hi danger that Dowland’s 
a will fall into oblivion 
eg English musicians, 
logbook on Rowland will strike 
eeisan act 'of misplaced piety 
liignided pairlolism ; mid Diunn 
lioo’sbook is indeed big — in size, 
tope, and in price. Miss I'mihim 
ilissaid, spent thirty years col- 
in material fur ii, uud the 

nial fills mure than 5(10 luiiul- 
tfl printed pages. 'Hie hr si 
sj pages .ire devuteil ru Dow- 
fs biography. She assembles all 
kooirn fncts about the cninpnser 
prints many of the i in port an t 
meals in oxtensn, such as the 
tletter of November 10, 1595, to 
lebert Cecil, in which an umnis- 
ilj personal accent is heard : ” I 
ibeen thrust off of all good for- 
s because I nm n Catholic at 
t- Forlhcurd tlmi her Majesty 
gipohe tu for me. said I was a 
W^rve any prince in the world, 
! was an obstinate papisl.”. Bui 

apparently frank and open 
■wienr an this ii. not what it 
Ban the surface. Miss l’milum 

critically uud hi length the 
'.I ’ration , . ,' where it appears 
■w Queen gave, as un uhjcctlun 
“ 2® »« a place at Court, u 

* that does nm seem tu agree 
!* r own convictions, u reason, 

which is mu well founded 

* fads of Rowland's life” (fur 

*°'*t abroad he did nm seek 
**'* Catholic courts hut with 
sueh as ihu Duke of 
w? Maurice, Landgrave 
S®*. Willi characteristic luck 
^asai Miss PnuHnn gives no 
r?™, »luUbn* to the proli- 
■ “e nuds a probable answer in 

s complex and highly enn- 


lily, and of ,P ffll S..ji 
classes of fellow ScoLJ , . 
cal music they 
si on of progress, 

In Europe, of-cwR"* 
educated classes. . 
The most talente^Scors 
of art music M SJffl 


' -i. - iiivii living oy 

P P\ l } c r) °* European) music 1 ; 
yet. the folk flavour. of their music 
was not obscured. One of tho finest 
ev Ji er composers, 

James Oswald, who started off as a 
ir“ n L ermlln ^ dancing- master, com- 
posed courtly minuets, embellishing 
with elegantly Corellian oroamenta* 
Mon monodic tunes that preserve 
Ka . even pentatonic, contours 
nardly distliiguishable from those df 
..jMjflptnlojiB of traditional pipe 
rtHpdws. Later, the fiddle tunw of 
^ Gdw an * hi* descen- 
' e H lt ®j ape 11 ? OI ! e QCitdemicaiiy vloIitv 
“ tachmque, with lucent har- 
mohic ImpUc^tmns; yet he still 
composed monodi tally, and the 
gapped ’’ settles of folk tradition 
: tauskS earthy virility. 

, Justly celebrated 1 1 hough he became 
! J.j society, his musk reminds 

\ ** ' tnat he was i : Son of a' village 
weaver.'- L , . 

Scots fiddje ni^sic, thenj borrows 


ol art music 
according to Mn 
man, the BirljMp 
career was sop™ y:,i 


he wished to fos*££ 


he wished totff«^»“rf 
(which Boswell n?roraf 

or nn Italianate 
Scots music 
possibility *J*E3 

phony words -of ^ j 
posed to folk togdS SW 
gloss, on 

remains true m* 1 — 
the less ^ ^ 


were more 
wore in 
enjoyable l> o0 ^. 1 rti 
ce« of p 

. puods ttl iof g* J 
uttered by ^ei 
strong wbo, , 9 Sk f fo ii is 
garded his_art ®^J! «.» 
tn have at& 

jeastwayfl^veih^, 

making it- 


tr.nliciur.v u-iiipi-i , ;iiui > iii — ■‘iiium.-nsi-. 
ly St- If -cent red and highly emu- 
tiimul Sin- ii.siTihcs iln- letter In 
a feverish iirkhI nf anxiety in which 
Dmvlniul ullenipiL-d "hi justify am! 
in rciiislau- himself " in his iniii'iiii'.s 
favour. 

The biographical purl of the honk 
is full of iniL-resl. Kven if lillie new 
inareritil has liirnuii up, wlun there 
is, which is quin- ample, is subjected 
to fresh ami critical scrutiny, and 
received opinions are uni left un- 
challenged. The chapters which fol- 
low deal successively wiili ihe differ- 
ent. categories of Rowland's composi- 
tions: tlie solo lute music; the song- 
hooks; psalms uud spiritual songs; 
Lachrimae and oilier consort music. 
Those urc followed with much shor- 
ter chapters on Dow land’s transla- 
tions iMicrufogus, and possibly the 
“ Necessarie Observations” of Bes- 
u rd us ill Vi iridic of Littc-Lessnns 
attributed hath to John mid to his 
son, Robert), on Rowland's patrons 
mid friends, and un his posthumous 
icpiiLaiioii. 

Thus the bulk of the hook is taken 
up with an account nf Dowland’s 
compositions, as it sliuiild be; mid, 
must massive of all, looms the chap- 
ter on the song-books. One's high ex- 
pectations are unCortunuiely soon 
dashed. The approach is thut of the 
catalogue — each chapter follows the 
same procedure, individual works 
being discussed in order as they 
come. As a result significant gener- 
alizations hImiui Howland's altitude 
to words, choice nf poems, handling 
of the lute as an accompanying 
insirumcnr, harmonic . idioms and 
experiments, expectations ul _ the 
•singer, and so forth, are lust m a 
welter of detail. The comments made 
on individual items tend tu be of mi 
cdituriul rather than a critical, ana- 
lytical or historical kind. The latter 
ore often u mini oil place. Thus, of 
11 Den re if you change ”, we read that 
the “ Hurt'll, heaven, fire, Eire ” of 
one line “would, tu tlie Kliznliuthaii 
mind, have lu-ld overtones nf refer- 
ence in the current philosophical 
ideas . . - of the four elements”, and 
I Inn the selling of until her line shows 
ihu “ simple device nf the misplaced 
orcein ” ingeniously and appropri- 
ately used. No oilier comments are 
made; ihese are Imiiallties. 

Miss Poult on, with a inily lime- 
teuiiili-ccnuiry di B ase ness, u musses 
mid prints miles made over the 
vein's, including I lie misreadings or 
previous editors both literary and 
musical (is it really necessary Mi hear 
about the egregious errors of Oil- 
pliant in La Mitatt Mtidnuulcscu ot 
1837 ?). She takas all the liberty of 
nit editor in hang notes on the text 
(a lot of her commeiiis cannot bo 
understood without u full text nf the 
snugs to hand, despite liberal poetic 


nml musical qiiuidlioii); hut she dues 
nn| dcci-pt the respmiMliiliiy of an 
eilitur in be ciiiiipi'ulieii.sive, nrducly, 
ami concise. Mnst of the in (livid mil 
coininoiitaries ure the iiccnmulmirni 
uf minutiae (“ In the second stanza 
Dr Fe Howes alters* child to i his black 
fast night ’ tu * child in the black 
faced niglu ’ ”, and so on). It is true 
that some of ihe minutiae are ox- 
rrumely interesting — in particular 
ihe musical vnrianis in ihu 1606 edi- 
tion of the first song-hook — ihe elinii- 
inn ion in song I of a chord of the 
augmented fifth; the add it ion of 
decorative passages in the line 
Rccumpimimeni to song 2; and go on. 
And, as one would expect from such 
an experienced hilenixt as Miss P mil- 
ton, there are passages nf penetrat- 
ing insight: into the lute's function 
and into its special sonorities. She 
writes, for instance, of " Come heavy 
si cepe " : 

The last words nf line four “ sor- 
rows sigh swoln cries ” end on a full 
close wiLh a chord of G major ; a 
chard which on the lute is mainly 
composed of antes mi the open 
strings, giving u clear ringing 
quality. This will support a con- 
siderable volume nf lone from the 
singer. The next line begins oil a 
B major chord which, by the posi- 
tion uf the notes on the strings of 
the instrument, lias a somewhat 
more mured tone colour. If the 
singer drops his voice to match the 
nniiii'ul change nf quality ill the 
accuinpuiiiment the repeated notes 
of the in voent ion tn sleep then 
mku on a kind of hushed 
urgency. ... 

The catalogue approach, incident- 
ally, leads to some duplication 
between the main text and ihe biblio- 
graphy ; it would not seem necessary 
to list the individual songs for each 
publication ail over again. Otherwise 
the appendixes and bibliography are 
extremely useful. This will bo tho 
ucccssni-y starting-point for anyone 
working on tho sources of Rowland's 
music in future. 

ft is, in sum, extremely hard to 
discuss tills massive and in many 
ways impressive book without seem* 
ine to ho parading " curious and bit- 
ing censures If it Is not in itself 
the definitive study, it certainly con- 
tains nil the material from which the 
definitive study tif Rowland could be 
written. It amasses material, old and 
now. with u lavish generosity which 
has taken no regard of expense ; ft is 
a mine from which future researchers 
will quarry. Ti would, however, hove 
boon a bettor bonk If the shaping 
spirit of imagination had been 
allowed to have a greater part in its 
organization, and ir a sharper spirit 


organization, and - .. . 

of generalization lind given it moan 
ingful coherence. 
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Mould mentions that . the bridges. mi 
this inai rumen ( have been moved. 
It looks in fact as though the lute 
register (although u common ennugii 
feature ill English instruments) H a 
later addition. . ’ . , 

Also at Warwick can be seen John 
PruddS musician angels, in (bo 
staiiied-uluss windows of St Mary s 
Church. The harpsichord shown 
there Is a perfect “ Italian instru- 
ment, and por i rayed nearly a century 
hcforc the earliest actual surviving 
example. This illustration can be 
seen among a group of tuirty-iwo 
which Edmund Bowles has documen- 
ted in his check list nf Fifteenth-cen- 
tury representations of stringed Key- 
board instrument*;. Here is a marvel- 
lous wealth nf material for the stiidy 
of the early development of tne harp- 
sichord ..and clavichord and their 
variant' forms. John. Barnes ha* 
closely examined the disposiitons, 
compasses and scalings qf four 
teeiuh-^entury Italian Jiarp.dcnords 

unlforntit; 
from the 
century ii 
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transpnsers— is scotched bv J. H, 
van der Mcer, who shqws that con- 
t ia sting doubles were produced in 
the workshops of tlie Ruckers family. 

Mr Ripin himself has investigated 
the origins of the Flemish harpsi- 
chord-building ichonl; of which the 
most characteristic products are 
those of the -Ruckers family, and he 
establishes, largely by reference to 
iconograpliical evidence, that there 
was an intermediate tradition of 

building in the development of which 
Germany took a central part. That 
marvellous Dutch playor Gustav 
Leouhqi ilt adds words of praise for 
ibo seventeenth-century Flemish 

spinets qnd muselars.' . 

Th^ book's other twd essays are 
on less central tbeihes—the ..Tru- 
ebado Gelgenwerk <?). and tlje Wem- 
y*s Claviorgaiium. One -hopes .that 
this volume will soon be followed up 
"by a collection of studies on; uie 

e ightcenth-toqtury.pl ftp o. 
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Brass -bound Hypothetical jackboots 


From Exodus to Monarchy 


BRIAN II(}NI> 


Thp Viciorimi Army uml the SlulV 
CnlJpgr 1854.1914 


3."i() pji. Eyre Mt-i hue n. L’J.TiO. 


i tit I lie l icc ill' iiil'H like f bunlcy. Ilild- 
y.ird uikI I [undersoil, the ol'fect n f 
the Cardwell Reforms and the 
Esher Committee, mid ahnve all the 
inipitci (if three later cmnnmiulunis, 
who are vividly portrayed. Of these 
cnnimuiulanis, Ruwlinson widened 
the scope of the course and estab- 
lished I’ofiiifnr cumieKlrnis with the 

Royal Navy; the fhiiiihuyuiii, con- 
troversial Henry Wilson, mi urdciit 
francophile who was obsessed liy 


IVOHMAiN LONfiAIATK ! 
If Britain Had Fallen 


27Gp|i. UBC mid Hutch iiiMiii. L'2,nfl. 


Brian Bond, who has made a special 
study of Hrii niii's Victorian Army, 

. will enhance his reputation by this 
wcll-rcscarclied and il hut limiting 

I mok. ljis aim lias been to place the „ ...... ■„ , _. , 

i.isioiy of the Si alt College within Lite the coming straggle with Germany, P rot cct | on as the Cliunncl, and now 
liruadcr context of the gradual trans- laid emphasis on Continental war- , , muifiiunu reception some 

formation of (lie Army front the ini- fare and founded u “School of ‘‘live been giving to the television 


The surviving interest ill the 
Centum invasion plans or IH-10 is 
mainly psychological, relating hath 
to rite cocoon of unreality tlmi then 
enfolded the nation and .seems to 
have proved at least as effective a 


what nervous warning flags to 
signal which pari i.s which, the two 
inevitably merge. Does it matter, 
since the whole exercise is a non- 
event ? The mutch in Operation 
Might-Have Been comes when ihe 
king, despite lus personal desire to 
emulate his predecessor AITred and 

lead an resistance, is 

persuaded m leave the country. Chur- 
chill dies til rln* hnrrleadcs, obeying 


l’ 1 ; 1 ' J Denmark and ib r fej**® 1 . 

raSh,^ U .. be *■ 4&Korld History of the Jewish 


reserving for lls the -»r 
in ih. 


weapon of a |l 

intelligent canoiuW , 


iiic liiMsnt conqncrw, s ^]!fc u ine III : Judges 
milinunl V i, H Aia , 3 . 50 . 


banned sitiokiitg 'in Zi 


.iitnidncoddecinmT^^^ be dScribcd ns semi- 
his own slogan by luking' sevc'nd g'niS? °? d ' * e . rai :^P u ! nr 1 5 » ml 

with liini. The Germans consolidate JfE * * 


mediate ufienn.ith of the "debacle 
in the Crimen to the dispatch of r hr 
spin 1 1 hut highly efficient llxpcdii ion- 
ary Force in France in 191-1 This 
• tv us a period when the Stall - College 
was die only instil utiun devoted to 
• (lie instruction of the future leaders 
of the Army after they had been 
commissioned. As such it had many 
shortcomings, though gradually it 
put behind it much of its reputation 
for pedantry and become more prac- 
tical, more rendy to study Inter- 
service problems and those of im- 
perial defence. Gradually, too, the 
.Stuff College produced a steady (low 
. of able students, with some nut stand- 
ing officers among them: hut too 
much time was spent in the fumiliHV 
Cam her ley area, instructors of ex- 
perience were lacking, and there wns 
no guarantee th;it a successful gradu- 
ate would receive n stuff posting. Tile 
select ion system for stall officers long 
remained inadequate, and little ex- 
perience was gained by these men 
of working together with their 
generals in peacetime. Older gene- 
rals often hud no conception oE how 
to make use oF them. Fortunately 
the ere tit ion of a Cieiierul Staff in the 
decade before (lie First World War 
marked an inimen-scly imporiuuL step 
fm Army and Staff College* alike. 

Air Bond bring*) mil clearly the 


Th might ” ; “ Wully " Robertson dis- 
couraged mi academic attitude and 
wits concerned to bring litime to 
student*; tliut Muff employment in 
war wus tough and testing. 

Despite (he experience uf the 
South African War. the Slnff Col- 
lege was allowed to close shortly 
after the outbreak of the First 
World Wur. This leads tlic author to 
one of his most, important and 
though [-provoking chapters, in 
which he analyses how the Staff 
College and the General Stuff stood 
up to the test of wur — until the 
spring of 19Hi, by which time a 
waste of facilities und expertise had 
been cvideiu and the small band of 
I’SCs hud suffered very heavy 
losses. Indeed, of the 447 officers in 
the Army List of August 1914 who 
were PSCs of Cambcrley or 
Quetta — the Staff College in Indiu 
had been created by Kitchener in 
1904-05 — liulf were to he killed or 
fundly wounded during the war. 
Nearly all the British Army leaders 
of 1914 were graduates of the Stuff 
College nod no less than forty out 
of forty-five officers who held 
senior command and stuff appoint- 
ments in the first three months of 
the war: Sir John French was no 
exception. 


iii'riRmininc which provides the 
basis foi' Norman Lmignisilc's well- 
produced honk. If flrilain hml 
j'lil It'll. If i lie worst had happened, 
or should happen in ihu future, 
would such protesters be more 
likely to emerge us freedom-fig liters 
or collaborators ? The answer i.s by 
no means obvious, and Lite fact tliut 
they would regard the question us 
insulting is not evidence. 

This account o[ -the occupation 
Hint never happened is purrlv a 
qunsi-factual structure based ‘ on 
wltut the Gcnnun.s did in other 
occupied countries and on wltut 
they plunnod for us, interspersed 
with ’ more frankly fict inmil 
sequences about the way tilings 
[night have guile. Although Mr 
Longmate waves vigorous and suuic- 


lu tai-miiiiis ciHiMiiuitiu* nnne luiup ha — ■— vi new volume is intended to be 

inti a top quisling. Life * J “Jf, “ ve , r unit together with the 
ioes on. The Gesuimi j 0M F 0,1 sort*of uisigk IiKoiij volume Patriarchs (iu* 

-v. "!*: }r 1m* a heultltv lenTf the TLS on January 14) ; 

won |«| soon hare bees irSianeys of background and euvi- 
possibly over fishing righaBjBwiiHajiguages, writing sys- 
crass (log-food regulation.. -&i, military practice, and so on — 
Broadcasting would hirelaEined in that volume are taken 
major importance to the ci^Kbrbg carried over into the 
power and might have one. Judges covers the for- 

Ltingnuite scents to thick, mMtm of die Hebrew nation, from 
before ; though “ Music VttBl fiwdus to the rise of the 


but full to find 
of a sort goes 

arrive under Dr Six, the sandbags 

«n from Trafalgar re; .so do 

Ihe Nelson L'oliintn and the remain- 
ing Rembrandts in the National 
Gallery. 


There may have been worse in 
store Mum all this — more than the 
occasional atrocity, more than wiiul 
Mr l.onguiate sees as the probable 
fate of the Carlton, the Athenaeum 
und even (surprisingly; Brooks’s; 
more than the ha lining of the works 
nf Duff Cooper, E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim, und H. G. Wells. Mr Long- 
iniiLe, though jie has no rusty axe la 
grind und points no tnniuls in his 
visionary rerun struct ion, has found 
it re I ovum to study the behaviour of 
the occupying forces in Mime of the 
more relatively favoured iviritorios 


Work” would presumably In 
more survival value- than 
pungeutly remarks' ’ that 
mans may not have bid 
trouble “ in Imposing 
schedules that spirit of < 
ily prevailing in their im 
cast i ug services ". This 
ugrecuble spirit of joleratlna 
part of the BBC, win pci is 
programme and are assoeixd 
ihe publication of the book 


MAZAR (Editor) t 


!£ - Loi ! 8mste fckllforM Uistorjf of the Jewish 


:hy; the coutetitporary sitim- 
Cauaan, during the decline 
t and the domination of the 
es; and the social and cul- 
lifa of the time. There are 
chapters, and nil nro by 
scholars, most of them 
i, but some American. 

historical chapters tire 
rather titan distinguished. In 
tohgy and in topographical 


knowledge they are strong. In the 
hnmlling of biblical evidence, on the 
other hnmi, they show somu signs uf 
it split mind. At times they scent to 
nf tribute full value as historical 
evidence to quite out-of-ilic-wuy 
scraps of biblical ivxi. The contribu- 
tors nrc aware tliut such material is 
folk-memory and likely in this 
period to be full of legendury ele- 
ments ; but they still write it up as 
if iL were in direct contact with 
historical reality. There is, for in- 
KlHiicc, a tradition ihaL Israel de- 
feated Si Inin, king uf the A monies ; 
but such u rriul it ion lies far out on 
tlto remote edges of folk-memory. 
One docs not doubt that some truth 
underlies it ; but fur too positive an 
impression is given when Benjamin 
Muzar takes it as u straightforward 
historical account of a battle 
“under the leadership of Moses" 
and describes it as “ an event 
fraught 'with decisive geo-political 
consequences **. At ninny points 
indeed the contributors do remem- 
ber tliut biblical traditions can be 
both legendary and contradictory ; 
but even so one senses a desire for 
harmonization, a will to reconcile 
conflicting traditions and somehow 
in the end to ensure that all of 
them will Imvc hven shown to be 
“ right 


Thus the .liiilnde tu modem bibli- 
cal criticism is un uncertain one. 
Soniet imes it seems to be com- 
pletely neglected ; and then sud- 
denly we find it receiving some 
at tent ion. A. Mulnmat in his chapter 
on “The Period of tlto judges” 
gives it ci fairer trial than most of 
Llic others ; but even be sometimes 
writes us if biblical criticism were 
not an open and diverse approach 
to the reading of the Bible but n 
unitary group of fixed opinions, “ as 
held by biblical criticism", to quote 
bis own words. The story of how 
Gideon, with a force of 300 men, 
selected for their mode of drinking 
water und armed with trumpets, 
torches and empty jars, routed a 
large force of Midianites is surely a 
depiction— not without some humor- 
ous Lone— of divine intervention 
against the enemies nf Israel ; but it 
is solemnly treated by Mr Malamat 
as straightforward military history ; 
taken as precise tactical description, 
it illustrates Gideon’s “ military 
genius ” and exemplifies " the full 


effects of psychological warfare 
One cun only suppose that the 
passage is written for an uncritical 
audience. 

An obvious lack is the absence of 


Starting to win 


ibertines or radicals? 


a section on IZinfeidfriRsieisscn- 
sc/ki/i— 1 “ introduction ", understood 
us u literary analysis of the bibli- 
cal sources, intended to discover 
when they were written mul 
how, and thus by implication to 
discover the degree nf their likely 
histnricnl reliability. This is in n 
sense wlmt “ biblical criticism ” 
means : an nun lysis of the literary 
u rights and dating nf each portion 
uf die liternuiru must precede its 
evaluation as a historical source. 
This task us a systematic obligation 
is evaded ; hut It is still carried out, 
whether openly or lacirly, nt a 
multitude of individual points, and 
the result is tlie patchwork quality 
already mentioned. Because literary 
analysis is neglected, biblical mate- 
nal is fitted directly into a histori- 
cal framework, a framework which 
may bo dependent equally on extra* 
biblical nr on biblical sources. But 
such application of biblical material 
is ofteu premature or over- direct. 

The better chapters are not the 
historical ones but those of more 
social character. Such is S. E. Loew- 
eustamiu’s on law, or J. Liver's on 
the Israelite tribal system. The 
latter includes a study of tribal 
genealogies nml similar material, 
which is very prominent in the 
Bible but is commonly neglected, 
and the analysis of this shows 
distinct originality. By contrast, the 
article oil religious culture by J. 
Wiener is scrappy and poorly writ- 
' ten, sometimes obscure : one won- 
ders at. times whether this may be 


due lo defective Crimi.kn ion _ from 
Hebrew. H. M. Orlin^ky comiibrnes 
nil article on “The Seer-Priest 3 \ 
and maintains that the difference 
bcLwecn divination and prophecy is 
an absolute one ; but tins is hardly 
Lhe balanced survey one would ex- 
pect und lius an air rather uf 
polemic against some oilier schol- 
arly position. E. A. Spoiser’fi con- 
cluding essay on “ The Manner of 
the King ” — an essay presumably 
Intended to lend on tu the Hebrew 
Monarchy which will be the subject 
nf the next volume— is a rather tHin 
and ill-balanced scimuuic and cul- 
tural study. It argues against the 
thesis of a “ divine kingship 11 in 
Israel, maintaining that such a king- 
ship was peculiar to Egypt ; Israel 
by contrast adopted the alternative 
Mesopotamian system, _ which 
Spciser unconvincingly describes as 
“ basically democratic "■ He Is 
equally unconvincing when - lie 
argues that the Hebrew word for 
king must by its etymology und by 
tlto usage In other Semitic lan- 
guages mean no more than “coun- 
sellor 

Many chapters have good notes at 
the end of the book; they will he 
appreciated by scholars, but 
scarcely by the general reader. The 
plates provide attractive general 
illustrations, but do not seem to ue 
integrated with the text or con- 
nected with it. All in all, then, n 
volume of mixed quality, designed 
for a readership which will bo 
indulgent rather than critical. 


AI.AN WYKI-S : 

ID42 : The Turning Point 
194pp. Macdonald. £.1.25. 


of their un preparedness fm wur and 
from their initial mistakes, and (he 
great American potential was hegi li- 
ning in make itself felt. .Stalingrad, 


... )•.... 

Jim the Bear 


Aliiniein, the Coral Sou uml Midway 
stand out tis the great decisive battles 
which mark this change of Allied for- 
tunes. 

Mr Wjrkes deals with 1942 month 

. by mouth. The lirst four mouths 

would repeat familiar 'desert at isukes continued the put lent of disaster tu 
and that their nrmmir would imaiu British units which reach nl its Imv- 

csi point with the surrender of Singa- 


Tl'ij'iy years ago, Itnimnel and his 
Amlin Kmp.s iimilc their last thrust 
from Alum Haifa towards the Nile 
Delta barely sixty in lies away. It was 
expected that the. British command 


films COMPTON 


Cardigan or Knlacluvu 
2Sfipp. Hide. £1.20. 


Rigid in his respect for orders, 
pedantic in his attention to detail, 
the Earl of Cardigan became u mar- 
tinet, a military perfectionist, and, in 
the view of one commander-in-chief 
who advised him to exercise more 


, . — , would itgiiiit 

be drawn into the open und destroyed 
by the German 88111111 nnii-tiiiik 
screen. Instead, the thrust was 
Illumed and turned hack by 1111 uii- 
oxpcclod and truly Wclliiigtuninii 
defence conducted by n new com- 
ntamler. From the purely British 

*'*•»<■ hin l wui mm im.iuii<>, mm n ]<j ^ Ie 'p Alum Haifa, niore Hum . . . . — , •••: •- 

time that tlic subicct should t.n A ' 9 I m 1 ein “ f . ew w «ek» Inter, mijdii wWaIi free peoples in peaceiinu* n* 
allowed to drop.” J 0,< • well he considered to be the precise h,si> tn muku udi'quute financial or 

Piers 
volume 

which have __ . r . 

wish. In portraying** Lord Cardigan ..JJf J , l ,e,,oni . e,, P I, > however, whs 


der Churjes GroviMp felt cunstruiiied 
to write in his dlury : “ The world is 
weary oF Cardigan und his fan- 
In rn nudes, and of Crimean accusa- 
tions and rccrinihmLions, and it is 


mru mid was 1 cliuved inmiientai'ily 
by the heroic and MieccKsful raid no 
Si Na/aire. Tlmi great mistakes had 
up tu then been imuic hath in the 
conduct and execution of tin* war is 
uitdeitiabli- hut (hey stemmed largo ly 
from ihm limo-hiinmircd habit by 


morale of the British 
their fortunes seemed brnsij 
their outlook almost bojKHif 
when bis own position s 
hadlv shukea by coiuIqumi 
B at ' Mr Wykes lopeatafti 
him of mere disxembbng, 
serves something like a 
the British people's pride M 
ing 011 (iluito. 

To most of the copiiotoj 

less than fair. To takeooe" 
alone, it is ridiculous tof 

11 n for nutate General wr 
loss nf Malaya and iis 
iiievitulile outcome or 
myopic pmsimony ana 
by successive British go 
itiid colmtiid authorities ' 
locally by uu nnhiML 
service uml colonial p 
(UH*rution beyond, tne 


II E. LERNER : 


(Herwy of the Free Spirit in the 
r Middle Ages 


• University of Cali for 11 iu Press 
S).£5i5. 


10 urop." . ; — ' c , * ' prwiac •«*■•••* ........v.... ... o{H‘ruiion ^ 

Pninntnn'w . . , turniiig-pniiu of their wur and it is ‘"Bor pivmiruiinn for war in urn- pmclvnl to control- WJ 

Loiupton.s is the Jutcst intorosting to look hack a gunernllnu ,li,st 1,1 mduniy dlctalorxliip.s which |l(1 t have fought a 1 viable 1^* 
in a Jong tine of works at Hint fateful year with the nid of ntHiwur lliuir complete oconmnics to because he was CoVced w 
ivo go no agninst Greville’s Wykes’s book. propitiation and plan 11 ing. inadequately trauMd a™/, 1 " 


moderation and forbearance, an In- he has done well to produce a fair e . nn ^ Hie change of for- 

tolerable nuisance. Imperious hi account o a man whr for an hu ' S only a 

' iiU- KSSS; °L* Sl n HSSf L°r r SiJ? ^PBrLofumtuntlonin wJilchtbe 


Mr Wykes makes little ailowiiuce tachn^em^^or the ■ . 
for tills cogent factor und hU criti- uumernus widely scfl “^ 


manner, unbounded in his se l F-conli- hraverv on the ■fiebt nf a "'iii-u me ui pibu unu in/iii iy l'vl'i y nmisu any snppm »*'*s "j”” i_ . 

deuce, highly irritable by naLuro, he remains odious in manv wSli i e 'l ov . er,t [ from thu couininnder im suu, on iund or in the troops and all us^.® 

wus for much df his adult life a target - yo t was not ns bail as tnanv ronfnm' the m l! ' c c Pacifio - air Is imremitiinK uml unrestrained, since tltere wewyMjf j 

E»r -w-w, -f i« uiijrat. (or isxrss S*** ««■“«« •* --•‘s-JS’SaSS 


clsm of Churchill, the British Chiefs distant airfields, W«® 
of Staff und nearly every British ally supporting 


whhif 1 


' Kcount of medieval heresy is 
to by tho bias of the sources. 

: wnvhelming mu jority nro 
*®d distQrtmg, cither In the 
of iimuisitorial processes, 
"* “>0 confessions or heretics 
wn if genuine — which is 
(Impossible to discern — in tho 
prescribed by inquisitors’ 
or, in the often fanciful 
[rid reports ot chronicler s. Tho 
?pes whjph resulted became 
dilating,, enshrined in in- 
nandbooks and methods nf 
Hn.,i as i VD ^ as populur 
t.uf'* 80 was not long 
T u , te of any heresy or sect he- 
ichatl to conform to tho pro- 
hmi) .^ e hostile and tho 
1 Each wps endowed with 
which wero used 


been regarded as heretics In the 
first place. 

This changed attitude is bringing 
a diminution both in tho number in- 
volved uml in rhe flagrnucy of 
medieval heresy ; ir is Keen less as the 
tip of an underground iceberg and 
more ns un assorted minority who 


appears to believe, his conclusion 
that the Free Spirit was not a sect 
or n vast subterranean movement can 
bo accepted without real dispute ; 
the evidence itself is too fragmen- 
tary, and nothing pointing to a wide- 
spread organization has ever come 
to light. VVhero doulits arise is over 


challenged! he "\iuirrh " on " its own Mr Urt 1 men 
npostolL- ground of living according coaviiiLcd 'j 1 *^ ^l 51 


Just published 

DISESTABLISHMENT 
AND LIBERATION 

W. H. Mackintosh 


to Christ. Hint lius L-omo to bu 
genenilly accepted for the main high 
tind later medieval heresies, like the 
Waldcnsiuiis, tho Hussites and tho 
Lollards. But the heresy of tlto Prco 
Spirit lias continued ro scorn an 
exception to this sotirch for a truo 
Christ iuit life. Hubert I.erner has 
now nllumpied to explain tho Free 
Spirit in much the same way. 

On the one baud' he s?cs tho 
churucterisiic misrepresentation of 
inquisitors nml chroniclers as res- 
ponsible for tlic legend that the Frco 
Spirit were pamlieistic libertines 
who used claims to mystical perfec- 
tion to emancipate themselves from 
all moral laws, as well as ecclcslasti- 


ffSSfSEKM'C rx ;s rri - 

misrepresenfiition, Mt- ' Lv. cl,ln,ed. Besides, ^pipg 5 boli^^l'o^ver HSSSSS SKXi’Affidt ffSTiSSSW 


bciHtc, for anonymous libels, and for 
press campaigns — anti-Cardigan 
newspapers far outnumbered those 
which supported him. This notorious 
cavalry commander, who was nick- 
named “Jim the Bear ”, persistently 
disregarded warnings, and remained 
largely impervious to hostile clamour 
and abuse, except when his personal 
courage was questioned in rhe long 
controversy over whether be had 
actually ridden at the hdad of tho 
Light Brigade at Balafjav#. .No wdn- 

t. •. i j:'j 


wards an understanding of " why 
Cardigan wns tho sort of soldior and 
husband he became, Mr Compton 
seeks’ to clarify .certain of the epi- 
sodes in which Cardigan became 
publicly involved. The author is 
inevitably oil the defensive, but he 
faces up to Cardigan’s worst indis- 
cretions and excesses, offsets with 
varying degrees of success the pop- 
uior image of a military monster, H. l-SSAMfc 
qnd gives us in the process a very 
interesting qnd. repdable book. ,.. 


VII Uiu IUVJUI1I U» UIG uijuuKMi 

movement inspired by Eckhart who 
see V*‘“\ " Ul - l F «"» sought to pursue an apostolic llf,e. 

the tendency Although a few of them con be identi- 
“Twians to scrutinize the nccu- .u.iti r>di.i.u.c Hip 



it off 


*fr^nl y the “ccused and to 
Msons w hy some should have 


irkicMck 


•T 
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The Battle for Europe 1918 
21Gpp, Batsford. £2.70. 


ukiVERgrry 'microfilms .limited. 


April getting buck to bis battalion gics. General 
in July. It i*, hardly surprising, i myths from i ha 
therefore, that lie- draws u more judgment and ail w w* ' 
than usuully accurate und convinc- *’*“ —* - L 
ing picture of the .soldiers und their 
comma nderx in rhe armies of the 
exerts British Empire, uml sometimes of 


majority cannot. By a close examina- 
tion of each nf the inquisitorial pro- 
cesses against accused Free Spirits, 
and a more cursory and superficial 
summary of the writings both of 
orthodox mystics und the surviving 
handful nf Free Spirit literature, he 
seeks to disprove the accusations 
against them. Up to a point ha 
succeeds. , 

.. Although not so novel as he 


cxisred as they have been depicted 
that he lias repeatedly to go beyond 
his own painstaking examination 1 of 
tho evidence to speculate why a par- 
tlculiil’ accusation was brought. 

That may be nil right for odd 
cases, but to explain away a hun- 
dred years of pupal and imperial 
decrees, und n wide variety of 
altucks from figures so disparate in 
time und place ns Suso .and Gerson 
is tun turn ount to denying na evid- 
ence anything which cannot bo sup- 
ported by facts and figures. Apart 
From its inherent improbability, 
carried to its logical extension tins 
view would leave little of any 
earlier history. Moreover it Is as 
insensitive and as ahistorical as the 
ul attirude which Mr Lerner 
deplores in other historians. 
„.smiss Suso’a attack on the. 
Free Spirit as “ unfairly polemical", 
or to explain away that of Groote 
by: “his own sensitivity to- being 
called a heretic himself 1 ’ is to for- 
sake their occurrence as historical . 
events for his own stereotype of 
what a Free Spirit was not. To an 
extent (hat is of course unavoidable.. . 
But, just because the historian of 
medieval heresy is not lord of tho . 
f feast but dependent upon the Bcraps 
wliich have been dropped, he must 
not fall Into the opposite illusion’ 
that et the time thete was npthmg 
else to eat. 


A study of the movement tor religions equality during the 1ml ns- 
triul Revolution, this book sheds' much light on. personalities uml 
principles of the day. During the' Revolution the Established and 
State Churches of the world refud&d to recognize tho rights of 
the so-called radical Dissenters nnd Nonconformists-— Homan 
Catholics, Jews, Presbyterians, Methodists, Cyiigrogatioiiulisis, 
Baptists. The four last-named bodies banded themselves together 
in political ami social education to change the Stiitc-Chiueh Estub- 
iishments gradually. How they accomplished this is the fascinating 
story told in these pages by a former Church of bcoUuiid minister 
now n profussor prominent in the religious and civic me »F Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


£6.50 
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.The First World War still 

a stroog_ fascination. So much has “5n S iXS iu 

been .written, and continues to be which thoy fought in thc»L- lusi and 
written., about U that the myths decisive diys orihVwar 
Inevitably increase and establish The literature 
f!??!}L s A y ® s .:£9 oro as the war some . of which 
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RICHARD LUCKETT! 

The White Generals 
413pp. Longman. £375. 


emerge with distinction from, the 
drab < mass is that of General. Man* 
nerheim, who alone had a positive 
qiid consistent purpose--tp establish 
the independence of bis country-*-; 
and an army which knew what It was 
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told in the next sentence that the 7 These disappointments recorded, 
defeat of the counter-revolution Was j t should be raid ^at Mr Luckett 
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Watchman j what of the dawn? 


w tninc 280 of them. 
■*S£2luo of his. work tj 


Pirmt irAPM-WKKI : 

Die l.yrilt IV ii lira ms von Ifeclieiibtii'h 


278pp. A !ii nil li : l\ II. ISctN. F>M-I8.5il. 


h *■ sniin-wli.ii nlil iu .liiiiiifil IiikiL " 
nml will pii/,:lc tliuw unt'aiuiliui 
with ihe i'ni]tvni|Mir.ii'y Gcnii.m 
ni'iidemic Mein.-. In ■irclaVr in .slimv 
iJil- *■ relev.m tv " nf tiled ievnl 

< ieiiiun vi mlies l rifl .iy — ii|i|>n rent ly 


CAW. 1 111 MARK 


ito nnc wart 

tiulin " 


in WollVa in\ “ IV il le- 


ns a It. nidi of diiihrnjinlr^y— Die 

J.iirik Watinnns ron Kschenhach 


A Study ill Wolfram vim Esc lieu hath 
■mil his Sources 


iMl'l*. Cambridge University Press. 
L7.bl). 


I'etei VVujiiiewski'fi edit mil com]) rises 
filmiograpli.s of i lie relevant portions 


tiitcmpis to sLeer a cuurse between 
*’ arcane sdininisliip ” and "n.iivv 
po| »u lari/ii linn if ii fails in rliis. 

this is laiv.ely because ii is ivniivii in 
ii linrtiqiii- jiHini.ilese, festnnned 
wnli I nan- words and nicked mu 
ivilli pnlii ic.il j ary mi. This, nlns. is no 
radical loiiyiie-iti-cliie lun in be- 
take straight. By comparison Lncli- 
iitimn's ediiiuns «re less esoteric 
i Inn i Pi'cifessor VViipneivski won Id 
nave ns believe. 


nf futtr manuscripts containing songs 

attributed to Wolfram von Escheti- , / lt ' original t«sxt and die detailed 


Although scbnlais will ivdcmne 


hacli and u diplomatic transcription 
of eight of these, confronted by a 
critical text. Footnotes show the 
ciiiciidminiis of earlier editors. Sec- 
tions following each poem deni con- 
cisely with the mn mi script. Erudition, 
metrical form, textual cruccs and 
ambiguities. An Interpretation and 
translation into modern German 
round off eucii “ chapter Finally, 
an essay on the role of the watchman 
a||eiupls in order the dawn-songs — 
pres Hina lily cli rout i logically. Appen- 
dixes give previous suggestions for 


discussion ol it, the critical text at 
times departs from the rigorous 
editorial stance adopted Facts arc 
sometimes 
funiili 
tion 

song 

plausible 

strong, uni n flee ted form of the ud- 
jecLive siieziu would he siiezc, not 
'ij'icc ", Fur " St til leu vers ” (puge 
2(U) nnc ought presumably to read 
A hgc sung suers. 

In the in Imp relations the differ- 


WiiltViini, rcciigiii/ing the poten- 
tial of die Tuxclicd. is sccptu.il 
with regard to un element of 
unreality |" eirt Moment ties Un- 
wuliren "| and, while lie perfects 
the genre, iil the .same time he 
brings it to an end. 

Itoili stnieiiiciits tippear to place ilm 
.unitor's incciiLiiiii in die fnre- 
griHitui, and one suspects ilml I his 
Inis contrilHiietl to some wild spec- 
illation. Thus, in " Ursprinr hluo- 
ineir’ f Nil 7), we find infeieuces 
aiimir Wolfram's uttilndes ami relu- 
tiniisliip with Gottfried von SLruss- 
burg, which come close Ln die 
“ hiograpliicul fallacy ”. Here Fin- 
fe.ssor Wupiiewski surely liiidensti 
mules die fnriiiiihuV n.iiure of his 
niaicrial. liven those who believe 
til at Gottfried clous refer to Wolfram 
in Hie su-callud “literary excursus " 
will have their credulity stretched 

bv the im'itniinn rz. «on in linnu 


iimsi explain th,- liieiaiutv of a 
distant j»a-.| anil describe the in- 
tellectual and i-niiii iniini Ijf,« 
which dial liler.il lire expresses, 
hovvevei lureigit it may lie hi 
Hinder n t.isie and experience. 

He regnrds do- medieval minslatnr 
as in the same time -in iuiei preier 
til his Miince 111.tlrri.il and adopts 
therefuie a omqi.ir alive ami ItiMori- 
cal appi nacli to Wolfram’s WHU- 
lull m. 

First tin- I'.iutmi.ui Ketinewait 
figure is examined a , lie appears in 
Lite French rhansiui.-. i/e gesle and 
ilis iirigiiis uii- discussed. I’huptoi' 
tMo deals evil 1 1 Wolfram's l real mem 
ot his source, wliirli Mr I .of murk 
believes to have been a version 
close to that found in the four- 
teenth century Venice inamisci ipt 
known as “ ill Ilaving shown how 
Wolfram remai ns more fait Ii fill to 


flu cured them ti.i. 
tract from MriJS 
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and eiithiisinsr, to whom all these nuin- 

y mi hers are nil Itisinricui index since 

KsU t^n'^vhich* deals nt length they represent the rich variety of 
F^fhbtorv of the momwiery steam locumotivu power owned by 
PP*. liifip-knowii collodion. tho four great independent comp- 
Ijoiihis littie-wio nnics, the LMS, the GWR, thu 

LNJill and the SR at the lime when 
l buy were submerged hy ualionnli- 
zation. Admittedly there are sonic 
old hungers here hut also sonic 


Andreas. Basic Colour 


the nioi e a woman did before her 
nesting years die easier it is for her 
to fly high once her chicks ore 
reared. The obvious mural is to 
press fur butler basic educational 
opportunities for girls and to en- 
courage gil ls lo he mure ambitious 
in die choice of whaL they do on 
leaving school. 


experiment to seek a rather broader 
basis. Tii is is u first-rate huuk. 


Travel and Topography 


laken his action From b ' “ 

SS'SSSl s — 1 tfSK, M! 

noi know what “hi ’?■& £Z-50 (paperback, £1.2 j). Mill m Her. Allbul Nuw ^ . y u bllortiona Division, 

Regarding Wolfam't tuttllent guide for nnia Lours on 
Wiltehulm Mi- , i lfel »S techiiiDU0 1 covering equip* 

Lofmdrk k jb j..— on/i nusthetie. but WllKATi.F.v, Roiifrt and Iht net-:. The 


Das, Dkiikssi. The Vuniihiug Mrthn- 
rajti*. 230pp. Delhi: Cband. 

Ks 2f». 


close versions of the 


Wolfntf.^wj^j i^f ormat |nn liased oil 


hrinainumVrdTrr^^^VJr'tlie book is genermisly 
L/J ,, tV. 1 h_°V. t u in both colour and black- 


sis. Since these diffn«Ji5®rate<i1n 

phasis appear in ,^ n “!! . u-uu inipivssimi <>> mu lumvnya hi 

part iciiltirly to affect p ! '®P* efi '^ at sh ? rt Ji^CIl^nhnrn^ yeaienlny. They have avoided too 

this study opens im examples of 1 olmu ph to- mail y conventmual pictures (die 



Hvcs. Remiewon no loqgEr n] 
as an excrescence or {«J 


development (in ibftjflP 5 


ordering die songs, the distribution clU .. positions ure clearly 

of dialogue and monologue, VVol- °. ,,ll| neri. Nevertheless, more coin* 
f ram’s erode terminology and a few s, . ,m aiM ^ direction woulti have been 


rjiidom texts relating ro the dawn- 
supg t radii ion. A bibliography is 
provided by Ingrid vnn Tippets- 
ftircli. 


Jcxiually speaking, this is the 
i Infinitive edition of the songs, mid 
for l leaf- we unisc be deeply grateful 
ro Professor Wupiiewski. However, 
Hit- injured polemic of the iniiu- 
iliK-linn MilittHniiuies Professor 
U .tpiieivski’s claim to have wtirten 


given to the appreciation of the 
duwn-sorigs had the essay on the 
watchman liuuu pluced at the be- 
ginning of tile book. Two views 
which have conditioned Professor 
WnpjiL'wski’x upprnacli diroiiglioiit 
also beinng tliurc : 


the Minnesang. 

Elsewhere imeresling views ure 
spoilt by hyperbole. The famous 
song “ Der hdden uiiniie ir 
klugc . . . ” (No ill is shown to he- 
at once a parody of the dawn-sung 
in general mid u .self-cinmiined 
parody, with stan/n two dehimking 
stanza one. Fair eiinugh, but to 
describe flic juxtaposing nf die two 
strophes us “that hcrnstratic act” 
is excessive : in quesliun die genre 


wart’s sign if ica ure tor the Christ inn- 
Siirucrn polemic is hrmight out, mid 
a good case advanced for seeing in 
Him, both the cause uf die ultimate 
Christian success .mil die medial in- 
between the two worlds. The fifth 
and t iiiul rli.ipiei m-aily summarizes 
most ol the main point -> in a 
discussion uliediri With'huhii h 
.'Omni etc- nr fragiueiiiarv. Mr l.of- 
mark nnii 


Gt “ P° fSUi jjaRonERTC. The Soviet Pn/i7i- i ot;o motive sited at night ; the guard 

"'ll 

Such a * conchwion [f^®Sfl(P !l P er ^ c,c * E1 - 95 ^- .. froth his cub; locomotives simmer 


wus nerha „ r ,.7:*aKpEm> : * locomotive shed at night ; the guard 

i mapy i^ m ^B^S^intsni aitd Post-Stalin Slialct j by his stove in the brake 
Christiuii-Saracon 306^p., AUcn^and Unwin. vu „ . t j ie driver looking forward 


opines dial n is inderil 


(lii.vn-Konf- ii nut nt^esSiriiy'torf^ w“ ! ' 


Woll ni ill lakes issue with die 
classicnl iViiim-smzi; denouncing 
hnth the iirtixtic menus and the 
osieiisihly c-ducaiive ends served 
l*y it. 


troy u — nor whs it destroyed. Smile 
needless pnmificurinn mi the un- 
pneiie iiiirure uf iiiutriiiionv is 
doubtless an over-reucrinn against 
the old, niiindistie approtich to tills 
song. 

Carl I.ofniark is not concerned 
about ’* relevance ” bin sees the 
scholar as a seeker afu-r truth who 


drain's possible eonrlii- 

sion. 

I here ihiim be rt-Ncrv.ilinils ahoul 
the thesis thai Kaimm.nl derives 
from folk ot fairy-tales. The fairy 
tide is it late genre in mi fat as mil 
knowledge about it is late: it is 
clear that medieval liernii .mil 
rmirily traditions have inlluemed it 
perlni|is as iiuicli a% u has 


upprnai:li tn this poem - Bfffflys 


in I'arzivul. 


rnues apt to m-c.r' ".Mi nroccdure and aesthetic, but 
"fix- fa^j^iSfpES* The a...l,nr "orke,! 
maniiscript “ M 11 r i n l jtu ff 1 *? years ns a staff photngr a- 
till... » ,thn he is «blo I lo 


Infoiimitioii 
Rs 12. 


mid 


experience mid knowledge. 


Lust Denis of Steam on Australia's 
/\i(i/iLi(ius. Angus mid Rubensun. 
£1.80. 

The brothers Wiieutley travelled all 
over New Smith Wales in their 
search for shots of steam locomo- 
tives in action which would give a 
true impression of the railways of 


crack express done up to the nines 
rounding a shallow curve) Riid have 
rightlv gone for the shots of charac- 
ter, tlio old freight train grinding 
along ill near desert country ; tile 


Ministry of 
Broadcasting. 

This very competent sociological 
study, fully equipped ns it. is with 
“ computerized ” data, niinlyLicul 
mid statistical tallies, is iinsed upon 
evidence uccuniu luted by V. Subrn- 
inuiiiam, an instructor of Civil Ser- 
vice recruits at the National Aca- 
demy uf Administration in Mus- 
soorie. All these recruits had suc- 
cessfully passed the stringent tests 
imposed by the Civil Service Coin- 
mission for selection to the higher 
Civil Services; they were, in fact, a 
“ hand-picked ” group. From what 
kind uf background did they conic ? 
What sort of people were their 
parous ? What was their economic 


In public life, Debc-sh Das is among 
the most honoured of present tiny 
Bengali men of letters ; lie lias been, 
elected President of Lite All-Bengali 
Literary Conference every year for 
the past eighteen years. In private 
life lie is n member of the Indian 
Civil Service— one of the “ last of 
the few”, us it were — occupying in 
Delhi thu extremely high post of a 
Secretary to Government ; which 
would in Britain be called the 
I'eniiiintMil Head of a Depart mem. 
This unusual combination could 
only have been achieved by an 
unusual man; and Debesli Das is 
not afraid to 


in i.ifnniMtivcncss. On the whole 
the pictures chosen give a imc 
r ep resent ati on of Hongkong us huiy 
port ami overcrowded urban scene 
ns well ns having some appealing 
landscape. But. for whose cnflvL- 
tablt-s is this intended ? An lmIvvc 
U sing agent’s waiting mom per- 
haps It 


Mii.i.waru, Roy, and Koiiinsop, 
Adiuan. Cumbria. 208pp. Mac- 


£3.3 


mi Han Education. 

Ray Millward and Adrian Robinson, 
who hnve already col I a ho rated on 
one valuable volume of Lake Dis- 
trict studies, have now written u 
new book which is both wider m 
scope and more modest in aim. This 
ranges, in fact, over the whale uf 
that urea north of More cum be ll.iy 
Sands which is to be included in the 


new county of Cumbria — the Solway 
; and Dehesh Das is as wcll QS the Eden Valley, rlie 
Import into Ins travels industrial coast as well as the ceil- 


position ? I n Forma tion of this type 

of it 


careful text iial analysis id®«^rcssion made by the first ing in a depot — all u( which conjure 
lur-study til be in ktpiq of ^is collection of^ essays up vividly the Australian railway 


ining-tlown of th? cruft reviewer in the TLS of scene, 
sque features foubt) in 26, 1964, was “ acute, if 
»«»rt of other versfods. ®tftbat disjointed Of the ong- , . 

t lias been removed SOCinl St 11(1 ICS 


is nut easy to come by ; much 
is necessarily classified as confiden- 
tial ; yet without it, no sound judg- 
ment cun be reached about the 


into Rajasthan' something of a 
poet's nnstnlgia for the great days 
uf Rajput chivalry. ' 

When Debesli Das visited Jodh- 
pur, Jaiupur and Udaipur, he was 
received as nil honoured guest and 
the scenes which he saw, tho people 
whom he mot, are described with 
all the force and elegance of poetic 
imagery. This book, written in beau- 
tiful language by a master of the 
Rnoliicli tnnetiG. should be read bv 


tral fells. The first two chapters 
present a highly condensed account 
of the evolution of thu landscape in 
terms of ' geological structure and 
the modifications brought about by 
man: (arming, mining, towns, roads 
mid so on. The rest consists of short, 
more detailed studies of eleven 
selected areas, such as Inalewoud 
Forest and Great Limgdule, the lead- 
inines of Alston, the coalfield of 
West Cumberland and the nicdicv.il 


muiri ... 

Many facts and views » iM on ® 1|Q ?. . becn removed 
in \Volf>am’s' , '\mthfo'i£. i 'e f ec0I1 , d edition, and three 
especially in the first two lhe »'terestm B of 

are nm new buj knA> Li. 1 [a 2 c S ?, f ‘ ,ff( a £ n \ "V 
nimprclu-nsively and tkulj® f,ltlCins by Western 

st'ii ted in support of , jfrs-marred, perhaps, by too 
iirgued iiyputliedi!’ It is i ap® assumption of rlie nutlien- 
i»f Mr i, of mark’s 1 success ® ^ die Khrushchev memoirs 
nimlesi diachronic and c 


cnliereiit interprotouon ol lb 
Ivlntlm as a whole which eptAtf Rti/lit'ays Locomotives 194R. 
m appreciate lira MfjcnmmM Book 1950. Reprinted in 
Ins material winch WoUn.^i volume; Ian Allen. El. 50. 
hnve carried out, here, u t 
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timacy M - actually hinders illumina- 
tion of the very private image rv in 
tile snugs. 

With the I rove of muter in I that lie 
collected, Mr Sciulutu riniltl Imve 
said much more about his suli 
.left's evolution a* a imi.sickiii and 


aiiaiy«ix uf the raiiNex amt i tuition U i I f ' 

ot the tiiiiiierinis ti-liellion-i with IHMWj 

which ||| ( . inou.inliv w.i-. l.ui-d, 

Kevi-r.tl p.ipets ilcnl wub ir,ule nml 
cniiinieru- tlnriii-' the Mup.lml 

period ; uliilr in hk,i ,■ modern 
limes, the niiiniis <i ll'.m- nf l.nnl 

illflHTIIil- 


kok that consists largely of 
®ooiire numbers, iocmuutivc pic* 
paod tables of their vital stutis- 
h not likely to hnve a strong 
|1 For the general reader but 
ills meant for the true railway 


MUSCUAVK. 11RATR|CE and WllW-l.UR- 
Ui-NNKTT, Joan (Rditors), Women 
at Work. Ciuiibiniiig Family with 
a Career. 156pp. Peter Owen. £2.50. 

This volume includes some comfort- 
ing essays and un address book for 
the woman who already has some 
educational qualifications and wants 
to return to work when her children 
start school. Most of the wo men at 
whom the book is aimed could fjnd 
tlio addresses themselves and find 
the comfort within the pnges of the 
posh Sundays. Nor is the survey 
particularly illuminating in its 
sketches by vnrlous hands on the 
possibilities offered by medicine, 
teaching, social and voluntary work. 
The valid point lli.u I'niergex is that 



a number of questions of general 
interest connected with the compo- 
sition a nd fu notion of the Civil 
Services in a modern slate. Ought a 
country to aim solely at recruiting 
an elite of talent ? Or should it 
temper this aim by an element of 
class-representation, even at the 
cost of some efficiency ? Does it 
really mutter if a higher Civil 
Service rends lo become almost a 
preserve nf the urban middle, and 
professional classes ? Mr Siibraitian- 
tarn’s own judgment is that any 
drastic changes in the present meth- 
ods of recruitment current in Indm 
today would produce mora harm 
than good although there is room, 
perhaps, fur cautious, controlled 


Maharajas 11 who were for so long 
its custodians. To embody it, as 
Dehesh Das and his colleagues in 
the realm of letters me doing, into 
the cultural fabric of the New Indio 
is a worthy task indeed. 
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Department of English, Western 
K tmt tick v University, Bowling 
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Duke Charles of Ilrunstmck, 1804- 
73, notorious milliiniaire eccentric 
who lived iu Lumlim from the 
early lH30s to 1851 when he 
returned to I'ranca (by balloon) : 
nny Information, letters, portraits, 
etc, for a biography. 

J. Bryan. IU. 

Brook Hill, Richmond, Virginia 
23227, USA. 
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si on to examine microfilm copies 
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Rob Jackman. 

English Department, University 
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: mi nor novelist and Minister of 
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manuscript material by or nbou‘ 
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Lord Constantine: information or 

material, for a biography- 

G. M. D. Howat. 

Culhatn College, Nuneham Park, 
Oxford. 
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